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Introduction 


The subject of this book is the Stoic theory of universal causal deter- 
minism: what it was; how the Stoics justified it; how they attempted to 
make it square with philosophically meaningful concepts of contingency, 
of purposeful action, of freedom and of moral responsibility; how the 
Stoics defended it against objections and criticism by other philosophers. 
In the course of following up these issues I also consider the Stoic views 
on the correlation of teleological and mechanical determinism, on the pre- 
dictability of the future, on the role of empirical sciences, on the deter- 
mination of character, and on the kind of freedom one gains by being 
moral; and the questions of how Stoic determinism is distinct from ancient 
theories of logical determinism, fatalism, and necessitarianism. 

However, it would be misleading to describe my primary concern as 
answering the question of how the Stoics dealt with the problem of deter- 
minism and freedom. This may appear to be the obvious question to ask— 
especially so since the Stoics appear to stand at the beginning of the long 
tradition of compatibilist determinist positions. But the general emphasis 
in this book is different. The underlying primary question is: what were 
the problems the Stoics faced? what were their questions? and only then: 
what were their answers? For it becomes clear quickly that under the 
surface of superficial resemblance to modern discussions of the free-will 
problem (which sometimes is wrongly increased by the use of certain 
theory-laden terms in translations of the sources) a very different onto- 
logical framework lurks, and it is only within this framework that one 
can fully appreciate the intricate Stoic argumentation, and the ensuing 
ancient debates over their position. 

It is these differences that should make the Stoic position interesting 
to philosophers today, rather than the many similarities. (What is the 
philosophical use of saying: ‘look, they already thought this back then’?) 
The controversy over determinism between the Stoics and their critics is 
of significance, since it helps us to see how a difference in philosophical 
basis and perspective leads to the rise of different philosophical problems. 

But the Stoic position on determinism and freedom is also of major 
interest for our understanding of Store philosophy. Stoic philosophy is 
systematic philosophy; i.e. the Stoics conceived of all of their philosophical 
partial theories as fitting together and forming a consistent whole. As a 
result, Stoic philosophy is extremely complex. That makes it endlessly 
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fascinating, but also hard to understand. The topic of determinism and 
freedom lies at the very heart of Stoic philosophy in that it provides an 
essential link between its three basic parts: ethics, physics, and logic. The 
study of the Stoic position on determinism and freedom thus leads to a 
more profound understanding of the interconnection between these three 
areas, and of the foundations of Stoic philosophy as a whole. 

Conversely, the fact that Stoic philosophy is systematic has consequences 
for any reconstruction or interpretation of their stand on the questions of 
determinism and freedom. For whatever their position, in principle it 
should fit in with the whole of Stoic philosophy. At least this is what we 
have to imagine the Stoics aiming at. For one’s interpretation of a passage 
this means that it has not only to be consistent in itself, and with the other 
passages on the same topic, but it also has, in principle, to be in harmony 
with the whole of Stoic philosophy. Hence it is not unusual that for the 
understanding of one piece of theory or argument from, say, Stoic physics, 
one may need acquaintance with various elements of Stoic logic or ethics. 

A proviso is appropriate here: Stoic philosophy, although uniform in 
its core tenets, has always contained—besides clearly dissident voices like 
Aristo’s—differences in the explanations of details even among the most 
orthodox members of the school, and a focus on different areas of philo- 
sophy by different Stoics. The discussion of problems of determinism 
and freedom is in the main connected with the name of Chrysippus of 
Soli (c.280—207 Bc), third in the line of scholarchs, a prolific writer and 
in antiquity by far the most famous of the Stoics. It is his theory and later 
developments thereof that dominate the following chapters. 

Before I add some more specific remarks about structure, content, 
method, purpose, and limits of this book, a rough sketch of the 
philosophico-historical background in which the Stoic theory of deter- 
minism belongs is required, and the complex, difficult, situation of the 
sources needs to be addressed. 


In antiquity problems of determinism and freedom were from the middle 
of the third century BC onwards collected and discussed under the heading 
*on fate'. However the various topics discussed under this heading started 
out as independent problems arising in different areas of philosophy, for 
example in Plato’s Republic 10 and Timaeus, Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics 
3.1—5; De Interpretatione 9, 14—15; Metaphysics A 2, E 3, 0 3—4, Physics 
2 and 8, in Epicurus! books On Nature, Zeno's and Chrysippus’ books 
On Nature, and in the discussions of certain arguments with a sophistic 
appearance in the Megaric and Dialectic teachings (the Master Argument, 
the Mower Argument), which were recorded in books entitled On the 
Possible (Cicero, Fat. 1, Epictetus, Diss. 2.19). 

We know of two authors before Chrysippus who wrote books On Fate: 
the fourth-century philosopher Xenocrates, a pupil of Plato and head of 
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the Academy 339—312 (DL 4.12), and Epicurus (DL 10.28 Philod, Piet. 
1062-6 (Obbink)). Both works are lost, without so much as a line sur- 
viving, and certainly for Xenocrates we have no reason to assume that 
he dealt with the same conglomerate of topics as Chrysippus and later 
Stoics.! The founder of the Stoa, Zeno of Citium, integrated the concept 
of fate into his general physics, making fate one aspect of the active, all- 
determining principle, and thereby laying the foundation for the Stoic 
theory of fate. But there is no evidence of any awareness of the problems 
of determinism and freedom discussed later by Chrysippus in his two 
books on fate. Nor is it documented that Zeno—or any other Stoic before 
Chrysippus—wrote a work on fate. (Zeno’s successor Cleanthes partici- 
pated in the discussion of the Master Argument (Epictetus, Diss. 2.19).) 

Chrysippus is the first author of works named On Fate where we know 
something about their content. We also know that Chrysippus wrote 
on problems connected with determinism and fate in his works On the 
Possible, On Providence, On Nature, and perhaps in his On the Gods and 
On the World. Chrysippus’ books on fate, which themselves took up prob- 
lems raised by others (within the Stoa or by other schools, in oral discus- 
sion or in writing), triggered a general debate among the philosophical 
schools that went on for centuries. 

However—if we go by our sources—after Chrysippus there was at 
first a prolonged silence on the topic. We have no evidence that Arcesilaus 
(d. 241/0), Academic Sceptic and chief critic of Stoic epistemology in the 
third century, responded to Chrysippus’ books on fate. Nor is there any 
evidence that Chrysippus’ successors as scholarchs in the Stoa, Antipater 
of Tarsus and Diogenes of Babylon, were concerned with the topic— 
although the former produced several books On the Master Argument and 
On the Possible, a line of writing continued later by Archedemus of Tarsus, 
pupil of Diogenes. It is with the famous Academic Sceptic Carneades 
(214/13-129/28 Bc), that we know for sure that the discussion on deter- 
minism and fate was taken up again. Carneades brought together Epicurus' 
and Chrysippus’ views on determinism (e.g. Cic. Fat. 23). His criticism 
was preserved in writings by his pupils in the second century Bc, perhaps 
by Clitomachus (187—110). 

It is a contemporary of Clitomachus (and of Panaetius) who is the 
next Stoic we know to have written on fate: Boethus of Sidon, pupil of 


! Perhaps he rummaged through Plato's writings, collecting passages relevant to the topic 
‘fate’ like those standardly adduced in Middle-Platonist works on fate. As to Epicurus, we 
can imagine him arguing against any kind of superstitious belief in fatalism, universal neces- 
sity, destiny, religious cults, etc., and perhaps he attacked deterministic elements in the 
philosophy of his atomist predecessors. But all this is only conjecture. Philod, Piet. 1062-6 
suggests that one topic Epicurus discussed was the assistance the gods (or the sages) give 
to human beings (cf. Obbink's commentary on the passage). 
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Diogenes of Babylon, great-grand pupil of Chrysippus, of whom we know 
little else, composed at least two books On Fate (DL 7.149). Perhaps 
they were sparked off by Carneades' criticism. In any event, from the 
late second century BC onwards, the topic ‘on fate’ seems to have been 
firmly established in the general philosophical repertoire, and even to have 
become one of the most discussed topics. 'l'his trend continued until at 
least the third century AD. 

In the next generation of Stoics, Panaetius’ pupil Posidonius (c.135— 
51/0) wrote at least two books on fate (DL 7.149). There follow books 
on fate by Cicero (44 Bc), Plutarch (1st cent. Ap, lost), [Plutarch] (pre- 
sumably 2nd cent. Ap), T'ertullian (2nd cent. Ap, second half, lost), some 
otherwise unknown Peripatetic called Polyzelus (presumably 2nd cent. AD, 
lost), some Stoic Philopator (presumably 2nd cent. Ap, lost), Bardesanes 
(Eusebius, Praep. ev. 6.9), the Epicurean Diogenianus (Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. 6.8), the Cynic Oenomaus, in the context of ranting against oracles 
(Eusebius, Praep. ev. 6.7), Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd/3rd cents. AD), 
Origen (Eusebius, Praep. ev. 6.11), Plotinus (Enn. III 1), Iamblichus 
(Stobaeus Ecl. I 80—1, II 173—6), Eusebius (Eusebius, Praep. ev. 6.5—6). 
There were presumably more books on fate written at this time, of whom 
not even the fact of their existence has been transmitted. One should 
note, though, that despite the retention of title and some continuity in 
the topics discussed, the style of writing, weighting of problems, level of 
sophistication, etc. differs from school to school and changed consider- 
ably over the centuries. In the fourth century AD we find Christian works 
entitled ‘Against Fate’ (xarà eiwapyévys), e.g. by Gregory of Nyssa and 
Diodorus of Tarsus (Photius, Bibl. 223). 

Certainly, in the first two centuries AD every philosophical school 
and every sect of thinkers, ‘Middle Platonists’, Peripatetics, Epicureans, 
Cynics, early Christians, Gnostics, Neo-Pythagoreans, the authors of the 
Hermetic writings, astrologers, and historians, had their say on fate, deter- 
minism, and freedom somewhere in their works.” We have no knowledge 
of any writings on fate by the Roman Stoa, although most mention fate 
in various contexts.? 

With Plutarch also starts a tradition of treatises about that which 
depends on us (rò é$ 5jutv, later rò adreEova.ov, liberum arbitrium),* 


? [n addition to the ones mentioned, e.g. Tacitus, Ann. 6.22; Favorinus (Gell. NA 14.1); 
Maximus of Tyre, 13.4—5; Lucian, Conf, 7T» 32; Justin, Apol. 2.6-7; Tatian, Orat. ad 
Graec. 7; Tertullian, An. 21.6; Manilius, Astron 4.1-118; Vettius Valens, 271.32, 261.24; 
Ptolemy, Tetr I 3; Aspasius, EN 74; ‘Hermes’ (Stobaeus, Ecl. 1 79—80, 82, II 16-17). 

3 Sen. Prov 5.7, Ep 101.7, Marc 21.6, Nat. quaest. II 34—8; Cornutus, Epid. 13; Musonius 
(Stob. IV 44.60, fr. 42 Hense); Epictetus, Ench. 53.1, Diss. 2.23.42, 3.22.95, 4.1.131, 4.4.34; 
Marcus Aurelius, 2.2-3, 12.2.2. 

* Lamprias cat. 154, directed against the Stoics, lost. 
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which may have taken up topics from Chrysippus’ second book on fate, 
or may have dealt with the more ethics-orientated questions we find 
discussed in Epictetus.? The genus is continued by Neo-Platonists? and 
Christians." 

Another development is that at least from the second century AD 
onwards the originally separate topics of providence and fate are stand- 
ardly coupled. (Chrysippus had already included a passage on fate in his 
fourth book On Providence (Gell. NA 7.2).) This is done under the title 
of On Fate in [Plutarch]; the topics are considered together in Calcidius' 
On Plato's Timaeus (Tim. chs. 142-90) and Nemesius’ On Human Nature 
(Nat. hom. 104 —36), and later we find works with the title ‘On Fate and 
Providence! e.g. by Hierocles of Alexandria (Photius, Bibl. 214, 251) and 
John Chrysostom, and by Proclus. 

Up until the third century ap, Stoic theory of fate formed the back- 
ground to much of the debate over fate and determinism. It was often at 
the centre of the discussion, and was criticized by virtually every sect or 
school.? Many later theories of fate and freedom started as modifications 
of the Stoic position.? From the middle of the third century onwards, co- 
inciding it seems with the end of the Stoa as a live philosophical school, 
the Stoic theory of fate and determinism disappears almost completely 
from the literature on fate. It is still occasionally reported in the com- 
mentary tradition (Boethius, Proclus), but appears to be no more than a 
fossilized view, or receives a mere nominal mention as the representative 
of universal causal determinism. 

This may suffice as an overview of the abundance of works written in 
antiquity on the topics connected with fate, determinism, and freedom, 
and of the widespread absorption and discussion of the Stoic position. 

The picture looks rather different when we turn to the situation of the 
sources. The Stoics Chrysippus, Boethus, Posidonius, and Philopator 
composed books about fate—and it is not unlikely that between the first 
century BC and the third century AD there were more Stoics who did so. 


> Arrian's records of Epictetus’ teaching include an essay entitled On the things that 
depend on us and those that do not depend on us (Hepi raw éd? uiv. kai oùk éd? Hiv, 
Diss. 1.1) and the topic pervades Epictetus' entire surviving work. 

® Plot. Enn. VI 8, Porphyry, in Stob. Ecl. H 163-73, Simp. In Epict. Ench., esp. on 1.1, 
8, 27, 31. 

? Methodius, Jepi rod adregovatou, and Augustine, De Libero Arbitrio. 

* e.g. Academics (Carneades in Cic. De Fato); Epicureans (Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. 
ev. 6.8); Middle-Platonists ([Plut.] Fat. 574e, Calc. Tim. 160—1); Neo-Platonists (Plot. 
Enn. II 1, Proclus, Prov. et Fat. ch. 49); Cynics (Oenomaus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.7, Lucian, 
JConf); early Christians (Justin, Apel. 2.7). 

? So it seems the positions of the ‘Middle-Platonists’, of Origen (e.g. Prine. HI 1.2-6) 
of the authors of the Hermetic writings, of some Neo-Platonists, and much earlier of 
Antiochus of Ascalon, if Cic. Acad. 1 29 and Acad. II 38-9 give his view. 
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However no Stoic treatise on fate has survived. All we have are second- 
or third-hand sources. This is not so exceptional, given that hardly any 
primary sources from Hellenistic philosophy have come down to us. A 
consequence of this is that writing about the Stoics on determinism and 
freedom is a very different enterprise from writing on the philosophy of 
Aristotle, Plato, Lucretius, Cicero, or Plotinus. The mere task of piecing 
together the Stoic position, or rather Stoic positions, inevitably makes 
up a large proportion of one's work, before one can even think of inter- 
preting, let alone assessing or criticizing the theory. 

As we have just seen, Stoic philosophers wrote on fate over a period 
of approximately 400 years, from Chrysippus up to those Stoics with 
whom Alexander of Aphrodisias seems to have engaged in discussion. 
And although everything suggests that Chrysippus always remained 
the authority on Stoic fate, it would be rash to conclude that the Stoic 
theory of fate and freedom remained unmodified over the centuries. The 
theory was developed, altered in parts, ‘improved’, and supplemented 
by later Stoics. Over and above intentional change we can expect well- 
intentioned but inadequate later Stoic exegesis of Chrysippus' writings. 
Moreover, over the centuries there are changes in the problems and 
topics discussed and in terminology, a fact that often goes unnoticed. At 
about the second century AD there appear to have been several differ- 
ent theories on the same subject, which were all Stoic in a sense.'? This 
is not surprising, given that at that time there were Stoic philosophers 
in virtually every city, who will have had their own way of teaching and 
spreading the Stoic word. 

These are difficulties to be reckoned with in post-Chrysippean Stoic 
sources on fate. However, most of our sources for Chrysippus' theory of 
determinism, fate, and freedom are not Stoic; and very often the differ- 
ent reports do not square, but are incompatible with each other and with 
what else we know about Stoic philosophy. Polemical misrepresentation, 
distorting summaries, quotes out of context, etc. take their toll. So one 
needs criteria for evaluating the reliability of the various fragments and 
testimonia. One useful classification is based on the attributions to philo- 
sophers in the passages themselves: we can distinguish between (1) sources 
that attribute a piece of theory to a particular Stoic philosopher, and add 
a book-title; (ii) sources that do the same but without book-titles; (111) 
sources that attribute a piece of theory to ‘the Stoics’; and (iv) sources that 
show similarities to sources of types (i) to (iii), or other Stoic doctrine, 
but do not even name the Stoics. 


10 Cf, Galen, PHP 4.4.35-8; Plot. Enn. III 1 presents and criticizes two Stoic or 
Stoicizing theories, Nem. Nat. hom. 105—6, 108.15—18, 109 preserves different strands of 
Stoic theory. 
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By and large sources of type (i) appear most reliable, followed by 
those of type (ii). The label ‘Stoics’ in later texts is naturally no warranty 
that the information is early Stoic, even though it is true that in many 
cases the theory has its origin in early Stoic philosophy. Reports that 
do not even claim Stoic provenance need to be considered case by case. 
The use of (originally) Stoic terminology and general Stoic thought in 
certain texts does not guarantee that the theory is Stoic. Many of the 
early Stoic technical terms became general philosophical jargon, and 
from late Hellenistic times onwards it is not unusual for non-Stoic 
thinkers to take over those parts of Stoic doctrine that are suitable to their 
overall purpose and integrate them into their writings in more or less 
modified form." 

But the distinction (i) to (iv) provides very rough guidelines only. 
There are many other factors that need to be taken into account to get a 
full picture of the reliability and actual information a source provides. One 
needs to know to what sort of ‘genre’ of text a source belongs (handbook, 
doxography, commentary, etc.), what degree of polemical distortion one 
has to expect (whether the author’s intention is hostile, harmonizing, or 
eclectic), and whether sources emphasize differences or unity of a school, 
consistency or incompatibility of their theories, etc. These issues are 
too complex to be discussed here in full.'? Let me just name a few points 
that are germane to the sources on fate: the absence of the attribution of 
a passage to a school or author may have its reason in the fact that the 
philosopher addressed is a well-known contemporary of the author; such 
a text may thus contain verbatim quotations of the philosopher.'? On the 
other hand, in certain genres of writing (e.g. in doxographical literature 
and in those authors who draw from doxography) the occurrence of the 
name of a philosopher may simply stand in for the general doctrine of a 
school, and the actual passages given may stem from a much later date. 
This happens in particular with founders of a school and eminent philo- 
sophers who introduced a certain subject. Moreover, phrases that may 
look as 1f they mark a verbatim quotation often do no more than intro- 
duce a rough paraphrase.? Likewise within passages that are presented 
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e.g. Philo of Alexandria and Origen. 

12 An excellent introduction to the difficulties in working with sources—that should 
be read by everyone who intends to embark on research in Hellenistic philosophy—is 
provided by J. Mansfeld in Barnes et al. 1999. 

13 Alexander of Aphrodisias’ On Fate may be an example. 

! e.g. the naming of Zeno by Eusebius in the heading of the Aristocles fragment in 
Eus. Praep. ev. 15.14.12, and by Epiph. Haer. 3.2.9, and Hippolytus’ mention of Zeno 
and Chrysippus in Haer. 1.21 may fall into this category. 

15 But phrases such as xarà Aé£w and py7as are usually indicators of verbatim quotes. 
Other reliable signs may be bits of verse in a prose source, words in a dialect style foreign 
to the quoting author, etc. 
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as verbatim quotes, members of later non-Stoic philosophical schools may 
substitute their own technical terms in place of the original ones without 
any warning.'® 

The standard collection of Stoic fragments and testimonia is von 
Arnim's Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (SVF). Its second volume, on 
Chrysippus (and unnamed early Stoics) contains a section entitled ‘De 
Fato’ of 34 pages, covering at least 27 different Greek and Latin authors 
from the first century BC (Cicero) to the twelfth century Ap (Stephanus). 
It is still the most comprehensive collection on that topic, and as such 
indispensable. None the less, this collection of fragments and testimonia 
can provide no more than general guidelines. 

A large number of texts in the section on fate in SVF ii do not re- 
port early Stoic theory." Some are not Stoic at all.'® A number of texts 
attributed to Chrysippus by von Arnim are not by Chrysippus.'? If the 
goal were to cover all evidence on Stoic theory of determinism from 
Chrysippus onwards, a number of texts would be missing—but this was 
of course not von Arnim’s intention.?? Several other texts that are of dir- 
ect relevance to Stoic theory of determinism and fate are placed in other 
chapters, something that is inevitable in thematically organized collec- 
tions which cite texts only once.” Even in the case of key texts that are 
included, often bits of the context have been left out that may contain 
information vital for the decision between rival interpretations, etc. In 
particular, polemical authors like Plutarch, Diogenianus, Alexander, and 
Nemesius make use in their criticism of parts of the attacked theories that 
are not contained in the preceding quotes.? Generally in the chapter on 
fate von Arnim presses the texts into—in part artificial—systematic cat- 
egories sometimes with little consideration for the argumentative context 


1* Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev., may be such a case, perhaps Simplicius in Cat. 

17 e.g, almost certainly those by Servius, then SVF ii. 943 from Calc. Tim. 160—1, and 
SVF ii. 963 from Stephanus, and arguably those by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

18 In this category seem to fall SVF ii. 988-90 by Origen, SVF ii. 1007 from Alex. 
Quaestiones, and perhaps some parts from Plotinus. 

? So SVF ii. 912 [Plut.] Fat; SVF n. 943 Calc. Tim. 160-1; SVF ii. 981, Alex. Fat; 
parts of SVF ii. 978 Oenomaus. 

? For Chrysippus are missing: Cic. Div. II 61; Galen, PHP 4.4.36; Cic. Fat. 26 (Quod 
...fato evenerint), and a fragment from Chrysippus’ On Providence (Gercke 1885, 711 
fr. V). For later Stoics: Galen, PHP 4.4.38; Nem. Nat. hom. 126.22-24; Boeth. Int. II 
193-6, 217-18; passages about Posidonius (Cic. Fat. 5—6, Augustine, Civ. 5.2, Stob. 
Ecl. 1 78.15—17); Musonius, in Stob. Ecl. IV 44.60 fr. 42 Hense; Cornutus, Epid. ch. 13, 
which is however referred to in SVF ii. 1007; and other passages from the Roman Stoa 
(cf. above n. 3). 

4 e.g. Plut. Stoic. rep. ch. 46, SVF it. 202; Simp. Cat. 406-7, SVF ii. 198; Aristocles 
in Eus. Praep. ev. 15.14.1-2, SVF i. 98. 

2 e.g. Nem. Nat. hom. 105.23-106.7, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e-f, parts of 1056c, Dio- 
genianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.30, 6.8.35. 
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—a fact that invites misinterpretation.? All these points taken together 
should make it plain that von Arnim's collection on the Stoics on fate, 
and indeed all collections of fragments and testimonia of this kind,” can 
serve as no more than a starting-point for research on the topic, and that 
it is essential to consult the sources themselves. 


There are only two Stoics for whom we have enough material for the 
reconstruction of something like a theory of fate, determinism, and free- 
dom: Chrysippus, as there are a number of texts that have preserved parts 
of his books on fate and related works; and an unnamed later Stoic, of 
whom there is a larger amount of connected material in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ On Fate and in some parallel sources. There is also a Stoic 
tradition of connecting the concepts of destiny and providence with Stoic 
moral philosophy, which may have started with Cleanthes, but is in the 
main evidenced for the Roman Stoa, and which became popular and 
influential in the first centuries ap. These facts determine the main struc- 
ture of this book which is in large parts thematic rather than historical. 

Chapters 1 to 6 are concerned primarily with Chrysippus’ theory of 
determinism and freedom. For Chrysippus there are four main sources: 
Cicero, Diogenianus, Plutarch, and Gellius, and additionally a short pas- 
sage from Stobaeus. Then there are a number of parallel passages, which, 
if used with reasonable care, can help a bit further, here and there. Cicero’s 
On Fate preserves the largest parts from the theory (mainly Fat. 7-9, 
11-17, 20-1, 28-30, 39-45). He is also the earliest source. Whether he drew 
from Chrysippus directly, or used one or more intermediate sources is a 
moot point, as is how reliable a reporter he is.” A main drawback is that 
he writes in Latin. Next in line is Plutarch, On Stoic Self-contradictions 
(mainly Stoic. rep. 1045b—d, 1049f-1050d, 1055d—-1055f, 1055f1056e). 
Plutarch writes in Greek and seems generally faithful in preserving early 
Stoic terminology, and—I assume—is fairly reliable in his quotes. How- 
ever, his purpose and method are highly polemical. He may draw from 
Chrysippus’ works directly, or alternatively from collections of quotes. 
Gellius’ Attic Nights (NA 7.2) shares with Cicero’s works the drawback 
of being in Latin, and although Gellius is unbiased in his reports, he may 


3 e.g. SVF ii. 943 (Calc. Tim. 160-1), SVF ii. 973 (Plut. Stoic. rep. ch. 23), SVF ii. 
975 (Hipp. Haer. 1.21), and perhaps SVF ii. 998 (Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.26—9). 

?* There is a still useful collection by Gercke (1885, 715-47, with a helpful index, which 
however includes many ‘Middle Platonist’ texts without marking them out as such); and 
more recently, in Long/Sedley 1987, vol. ii many of the more important texts are presented 
on pp. 337-41 and 382-9. 

23 Although Cicero himself is not necessarily distorting theories he reports, he seems to 
have obtained at least some of what he reports from a source that is hostile to the Stoics. 
He also makes cosmetic changes, like changing examples, enlivening the text by entertaining 
remarks, and inventing fictitious discussions between philosophers of different ages. 
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take liberties in his presentation of his source, e.g. to enhance the enter- 
tainment value. But he seems to have drawn directly from a work by 
Chrysippus. Eusebius, in his Preparation for the Gospel (Praep. ev. 4.3 
and 6.8), has preserved parts of the writings on fate by the Epicurean 
Diogenianus, in which the latter criticizes Chrysippus. (Diogenianus 
can presumably be placed in the 2nd century Ap, and Eusebius is a very 
reliable quoter.) Diogenianus undoubtedly draws directly from Chrysippus' 
books On Fate; he preserves some larger passages from these books. 
His purpose is in the main polemical. He may also change Stoic into 
Epicurean terminology, even in what appear to be verbatim quotes. 
Finally, the short quotes on fate from various of Chrysippus' books in 
Stobaeus' Eclogae I 79 (5th cent. AD) seem reasonably reliable but are very 
short and out of context. 

Taken together, the above sources suggest that Chrysippus did not set 
out his theory of determinism and fate in his books on fate—rather that he 
had done so beforehand in several of his physical writings (my Chapter 1 
traces some of these parts of his theory). The two books on fate, it seems, 
were both written in response to certain criticisms of his theory, or gener- 
ally early Stoic theory of fate as developed in other writings, or as taught 
in the school. It was structured around arguments that served to defend 
his theory against external (and perhaps also school-internal) criticism. 
A recurrent pattern is the presentation of an—unnamed—opponent’s 
argument, a refutation of that argument, connected with or followed by 
an elucidation of Chrysippus’ theory, often demarcating it from related 
theories. His first book on fate seems to have been devoted to the defence 
of the principle that everything happens in accordance with fate; his second, 
to the defence of the compatibility of the Stoic theory of fate with other 
vital tenets of their philosophy, and with certain everyday assumptions. 
(The concentration on arguments or argument clusters in Chrysippus' 
books on fate is not particular to him—a large part of the discussion of 
fate and determinism in ancient philosophy follows the same method.) 

This focus on certain arguments provides the structuring principle 
for the chapters on Chrysippus' theory. Chapters 2 to 6 are in the main 
ordered according to certain types of arguments. (Chapter 3 starts with 
an introduction to Hellenistic modal logic, since this is necessary for the 
understanding of several of the arguments.) In each chapter the main focus 
is on Chrysippus, but I add earlier and later Stoic views that belong to 
the same topic, and also include views, arguments, and counter-arguments 
of the opponents of the Stoics where this helps to better understand the 


26 The facts that Diogenianus drew from Chrysippus? books On Fate directly, and 
that for instance Gellius and Galen still had access to Chrysippus' works, suggest that 
Chrysippus’ books On Fate were available at least up to the 2nd cent. ap. 
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Stoic position. In the last part of each chapter I develop the information 
about the problem of determinism and freedom that can be extracted from 
the argument(s). In this way, from chapter to chapter, Chrysippus' theory 
of determinism and freedom emerges, and taken together the chapters 
provide an interpretation of the whole theory as far as it is documented. 
Thus, in Chapter 1 the conception of causal determinism is extracted, 
in Chapter 2 the relation between causal determinism and future con- 
tingencies, in Chapter 3 the relation between Chrysippus' determinism, 
freedom of action, and necessitarianism, in Chapter 4 the relation between 
universal regularity as used in empirical sciences, and causal relations 
is expounded, in Chapter 5 the relation between purposeful action and 
Chrysippus! determinism, and the relation between it and naive fatalistic 
theories. And finally Chapter 6 leads to the discussion of the important 
questions of the compatibility of moral responsibility with Stoic causal 
determinism, the question of the role of freedom, free will, and the deter- 
mination of character, the relation between fate, causation, and necessity 
within Chrysippus' theory. 

The emphasis of ancient philosophers on arguments about fate also has 
an impact on the way in which I deal with the fragments and testimonia. 
Chrysippus was a first-rate logician who produced several hundreds of 
books on logic, and no one in ancient philosophy except perhaps Aristotle 
holds a candle to him. He had a keen awareness of the importance of 
the validity of one's arguments and the consistency of one's reasoning. 
Accordingly, Chrysippus' logic is ubiquitous in his work. I take some 
pains in showing how Chrysippus' theory of arguments is involved in our 
sources of his theory of fate. I do this not only for the sake of it—although 
that would presumably be sufficient justification. Rather, in order to find 
out what were Chrysippus' views, or those of his opponents to which he 
responds, it is often vital to reconstruct the argument: if it is Chrysippus', 
it should be possible to reconstruct it in line with his syllogistic (or his 
logic of arguments in general). Such a reconstruction would be a plus 
for the right interpretation. If the argument is by his opponents, we can 
often see by the way Chrysippus reacted to it whether he thought of the 
argument as invalid, or only of some premises as false. Again, this gives 
clear constraints on plausible interpretations. Hence I often examine the 
argumentational context, analyse the argument structures, and consider 
the question of validity and soundness of the arguments, before I concern 
myself with their philosophical content. Interestingly enough, in all cases 
it ís possible to reconstruct arguments in such a way that they fit perfectly 
into Chrysippus' syllogistic. 

Chapter 7 differs from Chapters 2 to 6 in structure, method, and outlook. 
Following up the various ways in which ethics, and the concept of freedom 
as developed in Stoic ethics (éAevÜepía) are traditionally linked with the 
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Stoic theory of determinism and destiny, the nature of this chapter is in 
the main negative: certain connections that have been drawn are presented, 
and I examine whether they are warranted as far as Chrysippus' theory is 
concerned. In this context, Epictetus' theory of the things that depend on 
us (rà ef Hiv) and moral freedom (éAevÜepía) and of their relation is con- 
sidered, and similarities and differences to early Stoicism are expounded. 

Chapter 8 attempts to reconstruct the Stoic theory of fate as we have 
it in Alexander of Aphrodisias and related texts, and to put it into the 
context of the ancient contemporary discussion of the ‘free-will problem’. 
This theory seems orthodox Stoic, i.e. not intentionally deviating from 
the earlier, Chrysippean one. However, the general philosophical climate 
had noticeably changed in the mean time, and with it the problems dis- 
cussed, the objections, and the terminology. This left its traces both in 
the theory and in the way it was presented and criticized. 


No doubt, many readers will find missing some things they expected or 
hoped to be dealt with in this book. Let me explain the rationale behind 
some of my omissions. 

As I said at the beginning, my main interest lies with the problems the 
Stoics faced which arose from a physical theory of universal causal deter- 
minism. This is what is most relevant to modern mainstream philosophy. 
More to the point, this is also what Chrysippus was mainly concerned with 
in his books on fate, as far as our sources go: again and again, he tries to 
get through to his opponents that his theory is not naive fatalism, logical 
determinism, necessitarianism, and that zt is compatible with reasonable 
concepts of contingency, action, and moral responsibility. It is the his- 
tory of this theory and the related problems which I follow through from 
the beginning to the end of Stoic philosophy. 

The difficult situation of the sources determines in part which philo- 
sophers I focus on. I refrain from saying much about those Stoic theories 
on fate that no doubt were there, but for which there is no or hardly any 
reliable, detailed source. This explains why Zeno, Cleanthes, Antipater, 
Boethus of Sidon, and Posidonius play only very subordinate roles in the 
book. The amount of speculation required for saying anything about the 
theories of the latter three is out of proportion to any possible gain. With 
the first two the problem is rather that we do not know if or how far they 
were aware of the problems Chrysippus dealt with in his writings on fate. 

Likewise, the Roman Stoics feature mainly insofar as they show aware- 
ness of and deal with the general topics and problems Chrysippus dis- 
cussed; and that is very little. Seneca is perhaps a special case. I have left 
him out almost completely as a philosopher in his own right, and used 
him mainly as a source for Stoic thoughts on determinism in general. 
This is because there is too much, too unorthodox, too difficult, too 
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unstructured material, to fit in without diverting into a special study of 
Seneca's philosophy and his Stoicism as a whole. 
Thematically, the following omissions may be most obvious: 


Political freedom: this does not impinge on the problems Chrysippus dis- 
cussed. Whether the overall deterministic system of the Stoics had some 
bearing on their political theory is of course a topic worth following up, 
but goes beyond the scope of this book. 

Providence: providence is related to the Stoic theory of fate, and this 
fact is taken into account in Chapter 1, and it recurs in later chapters. 
However, the various problems Chrysippus was concerned with in the 
context of causal determinism are almost entirely independent of the 
special philosophical problems discussed under the heading of providence 
in early Stoic philosophy—which centre around the question of how 
human experience of the world squares with the Stoic tenet that the world 
is organized by God or Nature so that it is the best possible world. The 
central position providence has in later writings on fate is not documented 
before the turn of the millenium. 

The concept of the will: the development of the concept of the will is a 
topic that has been discussed in depth over the past decades,” and it is 
clearly related to the problem of determinism and freedom. However, as 
I see it, the development of the concept of the will did not spring from 
the discussion of early Stoic determinism and freedom. This is not to deny 
that the early Stoic concept of assent (ovykaráDeois), and in its wake, the 
Epictetan concept of zpoaípeots, are essential both for the development 
of the concept of the will and for the problem of the compatibility of deter- 
minism and moral responsibility. As far as is required, I say a few things 
about the topic, especially in sections 6.3.3—6 and 8.7, but I do not intend 
to be anything like comprehensive on this matter. 

Astrological fate: from late Hellenistic times onwards we have evidence 
for several theories of astrological fate, which are all concerned with the 
specific significance the stars and their constellations have for certain kinds 
of sublunary events. Usually a causal influence is assumed from the posi- 
tion of the stars to those events. The extent of Stoic involvement in this 
cluster of theories is quite uncertain, although it seems that Posidonius 
stressed the ‘sympathetic’ relation between the stars and earthly occur- 
rences. Already in antiquity astrological theories of fate were distin- 
guished from what was called ‘physical fate’, and it is the latter with which 
orthodox Stoic theory was standardly connected.?? 


V e.g, Gilbert 1963, Voelke 1973, Dihle 1982, Kahn 1988. 

?5 Cic. Fat. 5—6, Augustine, Civ. 5.2. 

? Cic. Div. I 125, Tacitus, Ann. 6.22, Augustine, Civ. 5.9, SE M 5.5; Nemesius presents 
two theories of astrological fate (Nat. hom. 104, 106), both contrasted with the orthodox 
Stoic theory (Nat. hom. 105). 
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‘Two further issues receive very little attention in this book: first, the 
question of the philosophico-historical background from which the Stoic 
theory of determinism and freedom developed. No doubt there were 
multiple influences from Platonic, Peripatetic, Megaric, and Presocratic 
thought, and I do not intend to belittle any of these. It is, however, dif- 
ficult to establish exactly what comes whence, and for most of what I have 
to say this is immaterial. I add historical remarks where I consider them 
necessary for the understanding of the Stoic position; apart from that I 
leave this topic to be pursued further by others. 

Readers will also not find comparisons of the Stoic theories of deter- 
minism and freedom with any specific modern ones. Such comparisons 
have often been made. But—as has been said at the beginning—the focus 
in this book is rather on the differences: on how the problems appear to 
philosophers who start with a different ontology, different concepts of 
cause and proposition, a different general conception of ethics, a dif- 
ferent theory of the mind, etc. No doubt it is correct that some of the 
things Chrysippus said are vaguely similar to some of the things LaPlace, 
Hume and Kant, Davidson, Frankfurt, and Chisholm said, and it is worth 
pointing this out. But on the whole I find that the comparisons that have 
been made have often served to blur the discrepancies between ancient 
and modern theories, and have led philosophers to read things into our 
sources which I have difficulty in finding there. My primary goal is to 
establish—as far as that is possible—what the Stoic positions were, and to 
make them comprehensible to modern readers. Having said this, I should 
add that I have done my best to present the Stoic theory in such a way 
that the main differences from modern theories become apparent, and are 
easy to grasp. 

It is in this context that the mere presentation of the Stoic theory at 
times becomes a difficult matter. Since the Stoics ground their philosophy 
on some basic logical and ontological assumptions which differ substanti- 
ally from those of ‘standard’ modern philosophy, occasionally the only 
way to make these differences apparent, and to keep the reader from fall- 
ing back into entrenched (non-Stoic) patterns of thinking, is by using 
artificial terms and seemingly complicated ways of expression. 'T'his 1s so 
in particular with the following points: 


* For the Stoics, causes are corporeal entities, whereas effects are incor- 
poreal. This leads necessarily to different ways of formulating causal 
determinism from those we find in most modern theories. 

* The Stoic concept of proposition (G£á&opa) differs from standard modern 
concepts in that it operates with a temporalized concept of truth. 

* Consequently, the relation between the Stoic concepts of effect, motion, 
qualitative states and events on the one hand, and the Stoic concept of 
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proposition on the other differs noticeably from the relations between 
the modern concepts that form their (near-) counterparts. These prob- 
lems are discussed in some detail in sections 1.1.2 and 1.1.3. 


This book is written with those in mind who have an interest in philo- 
sophy. This means that historical and philological questions are treated 
strictly as subordinate to the question of what the respective philosophical 
position was, whether it was consistent, etc. There are enough textual and 
historical problems left, owing to the difficult nature of our sources. Some 
of these may bore the philosopher-only. Accordingly, I sometimes put 
them in separate sections, marked by an asterisk, that can be skipped, 
or consulted after reading a chapter, if required. Likewise, I have been 
generous with cross-references. (I also suspect that not every reader will 
be interested equally in all the philosophical topics I cover. Readers 
with a lesser interest in questions of logic may want to skip Chapter 2, 
and Sections 3./—3 and 5.1. Readers whose main interest lies with the 
problem of the compatibility of determinism with freedom and moral 
responsibility may want to focus on Chapters 1, 6, 7, and 8; they may 
obtain additional information on the topic from Sections 3.1.5, 3.4.2, 
4.2.2-4, and 5.3.) 

My general view is that readers should be given a chance to make up 
their own minds on the issues I discuss. I thus have quoted all the crucial 
passages in full, in the main text in translation and in footnotes in the 
original Greek or Latin. For the same reason I also often present the main 
text or texts about a topic first, so that the readers can form their own 
views before taking in mine. Full quotation of the texts discussed seems 
advisable also for the simple reason that so many different sources are 
involved, some hard to come by, and I do not expect the reader to have 
a full library at hand when dipping into this book. 

I have provided translations of all texts discussed, so that what I say 
is accessible to readers without Greek and Latin. However, occasionally 
important interpretational points hang upon how one reads the text, 
whether or not one emends it, or how one renders an expression. In such 
cases, naturally, translation is of little help. But these cases are rare and 
care has been taken to allow the Greekless or Latinless reader to get the 
gist of what 1s going on. 


Determinism and Fate 


Although from the second century Bc to the third century aD the prob- 
lems of determinism were discussed almost exclusively under the heading 
of fate, early Stoic determinism, as introduced by Zeno and elaborated 
by Chrysippus, seems to have been developed largely in Stoic writings on 
physics, independently of any specific ‘theory of fate’. Stoic determinism 
is firmly grounded in Stoic cosmology, and some basic concepts from Stoic 
physics and ontology are indispensable for a full understanding of the 
specific texts on determinism (1.1). Stoic determinism was originally not 
presented as causal determinism either, but with a strong teleological ele- 
ment, and in the context of a theory of natural motions and states (1.2). 
However, Chrysippus also employed his conception of causality and causal 
principles in order to explicate his determinism (7.3). The various elements 
of early Stoic determinism are brought together in Chrysippus’ concep- 
tion of fate (1.4). 


1.1 PHYSICAL AND ONTOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This section introduces in a preliminary and simplifying manner those 
basic elements of Stoic physics and ontology that are of general relevance 
for an understanding of Stoic determinism and the Stoic concept of fate. 
The emphasis is on two essential points: the relation between corporeal 
and incorporeal elements in Stoic physics (e.g. cause and effect), and the 
role of qualitative states and motions in Stoic causal theory. Any points 
of detail that are connected with specific arguments will be added later 
when and where they are needed. 


1.1.1 The active principle 


The world (kócpos), or as the Stoics also call it, the universe (rò 0Àov) is 
a unitary and continuous body, without any gaps in between; it is located 
in the void (rò kevóv), and it contains no smallest parts or atoms. Stoic 


1 DL 7.140, 143, 150; SE M 9.332. I here talk about the «óopos in the third of the senses 
the Stoics give to that word (DL 7.137-8). 
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physics can thus be classified as a continuum theory.? The world is con- 
stituted of two principles (Gpyac), the active and the passive (DL 7.139). 
The passive principle is called ‘matter’ (0àx) and '(unqualified) substance’ 
((&roiov) odoia); it is amorphous and unqualified; it possesses neither 
power of cohesion nor power of movement.’ The active principle is called 
variously ‘god’, ‘reason of the world’, ‘cause of the world’, and among 
further things, ‘fate’; it is eternal, self-moved, and a power (dvvayits); it 
is responsible for all form, quality, individuation, differentiation, cohe- 
sion and change in the world.* The two principles are both material. In 
physical terms, for Chrysippus, the active principle is pneuma or breath 
(zvetua), which is a special combination of air and fire; the passive prin- 
ciple is a combination of earth and water.5 (For Zeno, physically the active 
principle is craftsmanlike or creative fire (wip rexvucós).) The two prin- 
ciples form a complete blending (xpéais) both in the world as a whole, 
and in any object in the world (Alexander Mixt. 224-5); that is, they are 
completely co-extended, but they and their respective qualities are fully 
preserved in that mixture, and they are in principle separable again. 

Of recurring pertinence to the understanding of Stoic physics, and of 
Stoic determinism in particular, is the distinction between a global per- 
spective, which considers the whole cosmos as one unified entity, and the 
innerworldly perspective, which looks at particular objects and their inter- 
relations in the universe. The active principle is responsible both for the 
cohesion, form, and change of the cosmos as a whole, and for the indi- 
viduation, cohesion, form, change, and duration of the objects in the world. 

The individual objects in the world are each held together (as the objects 
they are) by the active principle, which gives them a certain tension or 
tenor (€&:s). Different objects have different complexity, owing to the com- 
plexity of the tenor in them. With increasing complexity, inanimate objects 
have tenor (in the specific sense, és); plants have nature (in the specific 
sense, $ócis); non-rational animals have soul (jyvy1]); and rational beings 
have reason (Aóyos) as their highest organizing principle. But they also have 
all the lower kinds of tenor. Physically, these kinds of tenor are pneuma 
of increasing purity or fineness. The finest pneuma, reason, is situated 
in beings of the highest order, i.e. rational beings, in the ruling part 
(jyyepovixdv) of their soul. 


* For details on this point and for Stoic physics in general cf. Sambursky 1959, Bloos 
1973, and Lapidge 1978. 

* DL 7.134, 139, 150, SE M 9.75, Sen. Ep. 65.2. 

+ DL 7.139, SE M 9.75—6, Sen. Ep. 65.2, Plut. Stoic. rep. 10542. 

> e.g. Aristocles in Eus. Praep. ev. 15.14.1. I take this formerly controversial point as 
settled; for a discussion of the pros and cons see Forschner 1981, 30-41, Long/Sedley 1987, 
i. 270-2; 273-4. 

é Nem. Nat. hom. 52.18—19; Plut. Comm. not. 1085c—d. 
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The world as a whole is a being of the highest order, i.e. a rational being, 
too (DL 7.142-3). Just like human beings, in addition to tenor, nature, 
and a soul, it has reason. This rational organizing principle, the reason 
of the cosmos, is sometimes called 'god', sometimes god's soul, god's 
nature, or god's ruling principle." Sometimes it is placed in the aether, 
as the accumulation of finest pneuma in the cosmos. Our sources switch 
between calling all of the active principle the ‘reason of god’ or ‘reason 
of nature', and identifying only the finest part of it with reason. 


1.1.2 Causation 


Stoic determinism is causal determinism in one of its main aspects (1.3). 
Causality is central to much of its discussion in antiquity. Moreover, fate 
is repeatedly defined in terms of causes, and the Stoic statement that no 
change happens without an antecedent cause is one of the most disputed 
tenets of Stoic determinism. However, one should beware of rash com- 
parisons with modern theories of causal determinism. Modern theories may 
consider causes as events, facts, things, or properties of things, but mostly 
there is the assumption that cause and effect belong to the same ontological 
category, and that what is the effect in one instance of causation can be 
a cause in a subsequent such instance. This is where the Stoics differ: for 
them causes and effects belong to two clearly different ontological categories, 
and this has various consequences for their account of determinism.? 
Here are two Stoic accounts of ‘cause’-—-one by Chrysippus, the other 
attributed to the Stoics in general, but which I assume to tally with 
Chrysippus’ theory: 
Chrysippus states that a cause is that because of which; and that the cause is 
an existent thing and a body, <and that of which it is a cause is not existent 
and is a predicate;> and that the cause is ‘because’, and that of which it is a 
cause is ‘why?’.? (Stob. Ecl. I 138.23-139.2) 
...the Stoics say that every cause is a body which becomes a cause, to a 
body, of something incorporeal; as for instance the scalpel, which is a body, 


becomes a cause, to the flesh, which is a body, of the incorporeal predicate ‘being 
cut’. (SE M 9.211) 


* Plut. Stoic. rep. 1052c, Alex. Mixt. 225.1—2, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1053b. 
8 For Stoic theory of causation in general cf. M. Frede 1980 and Bobzien 19985. 
? Xpúoimnos aitov evar Aéyer dé ô Kal 76 uév airiov dv kai capa, <o 9€ alriov uh) 
òv kai Karnyépypa>* kai aitiov uev oru, o9 86 alriov Sid Ti. 
* Some emendation is required. My suggestion is based on the parallel for 
Zeno (Stob. Ecl. I 138.5-16) and Posidonius (Stob. Ecl. I 139.7-8): both con- 
trast airvov as ocio, with of 8€ aitov as KaTyydpnua and both provide pos- 
itive characterizations of the oô 9€ airıov. These parallels are not borne out 
by Wachsmuth's emendation <o 8e airiov unre dv ute opo, which has 
been taken over by von Arnim and Long/Sedley. 
19... orwikol jv máv aitiov ocu act acri docpudrov Twos aiztov yivecOas, otov 
oôpa uev TÒ ayiMov, oci ÔÈ 7H GapKi, dowpdrov è roO réuveoDo karnyophuarTos. 
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Every instance of causation involves at least three main factors, two corpor- 
eal, one incorporeal. (For reasons of convenience, I individuate instances 
of causation by assuming one such instance per effect.)! One corporeal 
is the cause, the other the object to which it is the cause, and at which 
the effect obtains. The effect, i.e. that which is caused, is immaterial and 
obtains at the second corporeal. It is regularly determined as being a pre- 
dicate.!? In cases in which different causes work together in one instance 
of causation the factors are multiplied. 

The account of the cause as ‘that because of which’ (ôt 6) as well as the 
description of the pair of cause and effect as ‘because’ / ‘why?’ (if the text 
is not corrupt here) and as ‘cause’ / ‘that of which it is a cause’ exemplify 
that cause and effect are relative to each other, and inseparable: a cause 
is not a particular thing, but that thing insofar as it produces its effect.? 
In fact, for some Stoics, cause is relative in two respects: 


They say that cause is a relative (zpós 70). For it is cause of something and to 
something, as the scalpel is the cause of something, viz. the cutting, and to some- 


thing, viz. the flesh.'^ (SE M 9.207, cf. also M 9.239) 


For the Stoics, thus, all interaction is interaction between bodies, with 
one body acting upon another. Incorporeals can neither act nor be acted 
upon." Hence effects, being incorporeal, can neither bring something about, 
nor can they be acted upon. But when the interaction between bodies is 
described as causation, it is described as the relation between one or more 
bodies as causes and the incorporeal effect that obtains at another body. 

The most basic Stoic distinction between interactions of bodies, is that 
between sustenance (sustaining something / being sustained by something) 
and change (changing something / being changed by something). All 
sustenance and change is potentially two-faced in this way: it depends on 
one's chosen perspective whether one describes one body as affecting 
another, or that other body as being affected by the first.'* Correspond- 
ingly, the most basic distinction between types of causes is that between 
causes of qualitative states (oyécets) and causes of changes (xwýoes). On 
the level of causal explanation, the Stoics would not only ask for the cause 


1t For the individuation of effects see below 1.1.3. 

12 Stob. Ecl. 1 138.15-16; 139.7-8; SE M 9.211; Clement, Strom. 8.9 96.23—97.1. 

* Cf. e.g. SE PH 3.25, most certainly drawing from a Stoic source. 

To alriov Toívuv, paci, Trav mpós ri oT: rwós yap oTi airiov Kat «wt», otov 
TO opaAov Tivos ev otw aitov Kabdrep THs TOURS, Twi 8€ kaBámep TH capkt. 
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That this is Stoic is evident from the very close parallel in SE M 9.211, quoted above, 
which uses the example in largely the same formulation. Whether this double-relativity 
goes back to Chrysippus is uncertain, but it certainly squares with what we know of his 
theory. 

5 Nem. Nat. hom. 21.6—7 (Morani); SE M 8.263; Plut. Comm. not. 1808e. 

16 For change («ivyots) cf. Simp. Cat. 306.14—15 Tò xowóv Tob Troveiv Kai gráoyew evar 
Tijv Kivyjow, although Simplicius may draw from a later Stoic source. 
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of why something has changed, but also for the cause of why something 
keeps on being what it is and in what state it is. The requirement of causes 
of (the sustenance) of qualitative states!" is a consequence of the Stoic 
assumption of the two principles, the active and the passive. As we have 
seen above, the active principle is not only the sole source of movement, 
it is also required for any qualitative state of an object to continue, and 
for any object to continue to be that object; and the active principle is 
regarded as the cause of both movements (it brings them about) and 
qualitative states (it keeps them up).!® 

The active principle is also the main reason why for the Stoics all causes 
are active causes (rrotoóv, évepyobr), and Aristotelian or Peripatetic formal, 
material, and final causes, as well as mere necessary conditions, do not 
qualify. For example Seneca writes ‘the Stoics hold that there is one cause, 
viz. that which does something'!? (Ep. 65.4), and Sextus reports of all 
dogmatists, including the Stoics, that a cause is that ‘because of which, 
it being active, the effect comes about’? (SE PH 3.14). In an instance of 
causation, only those factors that actively contribute to the effect are causes 
proper. There is thus for the Stoics a difference between the cause or causes 
of an effect, and all the other factors involved, including those things that 
are necessary conditions for the effect, but do not actively contribute to 
it. And such active contribution 1s equally involved in causation of change 
and in causation of qualitative states. 

À main characteristic of causes of qualitative states is that they are simul- 
taneous with their effect. The most prominent causation of qualitative 
states is that involving a cohesive cause (avverruxóv atrtov): the cohesive 
cause is that portion of pneuma in an object that is—and insofar as it is— 
responsible for the object being the object it is. This seems to be the same 
pneuma as the tenor (é&ius in the general sense) in each object. Thus for 
the ongoing existence of an object, the presence of a cohesive cause is a 
necessary condition.?! 

The main characteristic of causation of change in the world is that a 
co-operation of two causes or causal factors 1s required, of which one has 
to be antecedent to its effect. Since for the Stoics all causes are corporeal, 


17 I render oxéots by ‘qualitative state’ in order to remind the reader that this is a kind 
of effect, i.e. something that requires a cause for its sustenance. 

18 Cf. e.g. Plut. Stoic. rep. 1054a. 

1? Stoici placet unam causam esse, id quod facit. 

? At à évepyotv yiverat rò àmoréAcopa. See also M. Frede 1980, 225-6, on the Stoic 
conception of causes as active. 

? Suvextixov atrtov appears to be the later Stoic technical term for such causes. There 
is no evidence that Chrysippus had a technical term for such causes, rather he seems to 
have used various forms of avvéyew (to hold together) and related verbs (cf. Plut. Stoic. 
rep. 1053f, ovvéyerau, ovvexopévow, ovvéxcv; similarly Alex. Mixt. 233-4, reporting Stoic 
doctrine: ovvéyeoÜ0o4, cuvoyyn, ovvext), ovvéyeua, ovvéxov). 
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some elucidation is needed for what it means for a body to be such an 
antecedent cause. For in most cases of causation this body will exist before, 
during, and after the effect obtains. ‘Antecedent’ can thus not refer simply 
to the time at which the body exists. One needs to take into account that 
as cause the body actively contributes to its effect, and that causes are 
relative (mpós 71). Thus the body is the antecedent cause only insofar as 
it actively contributes to the effect. I thus suggest that, as a minimal con- 
dition, cis an antecedent cause of an effect e, if the period of time at which 
c is active in contributing to e precedes, at least in part, the period of time 
at which the effect obtains. 


1.1.3 Motions and qualitative states 


The role of causation of qualitative states in Stoic physics, and in par- 
ticular in Stoic theory of determinism, is often neglected. This is so, I 
suspect, partly because there are no equivalents to these in later physical 
theories (including later ancient physics), and partly because it is the causal 
predetermination of changes that is the primary matter of contention, not 
the causal simultaneous determination of states. 

But the pair of nouns ‘movement/qualitative state’ (kivyows | oxéots) 
together with the corresponding pair of verbs ‘to move/to be in a qualitat- 
ive state’ (kwetoÜau | (oxyec0a4) appear frequently in Stoic philosophy, and 
they denote a standard Stoic distinction.” For our purposes most import- 
ant is the repeated occurrence of the two expressions as a pair in Plutarch’s 
excerpts from Chrysippus’ first book On Nature, where Chrysippus gives 
an account of his determinism.” Plutarch clearly recognizes the pair as a 
Stoic technical distinction; and—for the purposes of refuting Chrysippus 
—he adduces examples of both movements and qualitative states, which 
he assumes the Stoics would accept (Stoic. rep. 1050d)?* for qualitative 
states he lists ‘vices, diseases, the loving of money, the loving of pleasures, 
the loving of glory, the states of being a coward, and the states of being 
unjust’; for movements the acts of adultery, theft, betrayal, homicide and 
parricide.” 


? So acknowledged by Long/Sedley 1987, e.g. ii. 176. 

23 Stoic. rep. 1050c, 1056c; Comm. not. 1076e; passages quoted in 7.2. 

** Plutarch’s focus on negative things as examples is grounded in the argumentative con- 
text, see below 7.2, note 44. 

55 Further Stoic or Stoicizing passages that invoke the distinction of movements and 
qualitative states are: Stob. Ecl. II 73.1, 82.11-17 and 95.6—8, DL 7.104, Cic. Fin. III 33 
(all in the context of ethics); Origen, Orat. 2.368, Plot. Enn. III 1.7 (in the context of fate); 
Stob. Eci. 1 166.24—167.14; Simp. Cat. 212-13; see Galen, PHP 4.4.17 and 4.6.6 for the 
related pair of expressions xwýoeis and xataotdoes (cf. also Forschner 1981, 65); 
Ariston versus Chrysippus on virtue: Galen, PHP 7.2; Plut. Stoic. rep. 1034d. 
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The individual movements (xwoe:s) and qualitative states (ayécets) 
are of special interest to us, since they are precisely those entities that are 
effects of instances of causation. What is their ontological status? Although 
several definitions and some additional information are extant, the answer 
depends in part on inferential reasoning. We can be confident that they are 
incorporeals, since they are effects, and effects are incorporeal (see /.1.2). 
If they are incorporeals, they must be either void, time, place, or ‘what can 
be said’ or ‘sayables’ (Ae«rá), these being the only kinds of incorporeals 
the Stoics admit (SE M 10.218). Of these, they can reasonably only be 
sayables. This fits in with the account of effects as belonging to the ‘things 
that can be predicated’ or ‘predicates’ (karnyopjyara, see 1.1.2), which are 
in turn a subclass of the sayables. But matters are a bit more complex. 

First, the definitions of movements and qualitative states: Chrysippus 
had, it seems, a narrower and a wider concept of movement. He defined 
movement as ‘change concerning space, either to the whole <body> or 
to a part of it’ and similarly as ‘alteration from space, concerning either 
the whole <body> or a part.” Here movement is locomotion. Another 
definition is ‘alteration concerning space or shape <either to the whole 
body or to a part of it>’.’” In this account, movement includes any change 
or process. For ‘shape’ (cya) stands for all qualitative features of an 
object (cf. also SE M 9.75, Plut. Comm. not. 1054a). This wider defini- 
tion is the one of primary relevance for the theory of determinism. 

Chrysippus also produced two definitions of ‘permanence’ or ‘continuity’ 
(wov7): ‘absence of movement (åxwyoía) of a body’, and ‘qualitative state 
(axéots) of a body, concerning the same features and in the same way, now 
and before’ (Stob. Ecl. I 165.19—21). Zxéoeis here, being a type of uova, 
and having a duration, must be (incorporeal) qualitative states things are 
in, and not the (corporeal) being qualified of things. In the same philo- 
sophical context, Apollodorus defines ‘qualitative state’ (oyéois) as continuity/ 
coherence (ovvoy1j) «of a body? concerning space or form’ and ‘the being 
in such a state’ (rò (oxeo0a« roroûro).® There may be a doubt whether 
Apollodorus' first definiens defines an incorporeal; but there can be no doubt 
that the second does. And it is oxéois, as synonymous with 76 loxew | Tò 


26 Stob. Ecl. 1 165.15~17, cf. SE M 10.52. 

7 k(ymow petaddayny Kata rómov 1) oyua <Ù) GAw 7] uépev7 Stob. Ecl. I 165.17-18. 
The supplement is taken from Chrysippus' previously quoted narrower definitions of 
iívnots; it finds justification in its occurrence in Apollodorus’ parallel definition, Stob. Ecl. 
I 166.24—6. 

28 Stob. Ecl. I 166.26—7. The Stoic Apollodorus was presumably a pupil of Antipater 
(Ind. Stoic. col 53.7). The excerpt on oxéoeu and xwýoes from his work Handbook of 
physics (Ovcuc) réxvq) in Stob. Ecl. I 166-7 overlaps in large parts with Chrysippus' 
accounts (Stob. Ecl. I 165—6). It reads like a systematization of early Stoic doctrine. As 
there are no inconsistencies with earlier Stoic theory, I assume that the excerpt generally 
squares with Chrysippus' view. 
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toyeoÜa., and equally «évyows as synonymous with rò Kweiv | rò Kwetobar, 
which are incorporeals, predicates, and the effects of causation—and about 
which Chrysippus talked in the Plutarch passages mentioned above. 

Qualitative states, as is clear from the definition, have a duration. So, 
too, do motions, as we can extract from Apollodorus’ handbook of physics: 
in line with Stoic continuum theory and the indefinite divisibility of time, 
Apollodorus states that for every movement there is a movement that 1s 
part of it; and for every qualitative state there is such a state that is part of 
it (Stob. Ecl. I 167.9—14)?? This statement needs careful reading. Recalling 
the definitions of qualitative states, we can conclude that qualitative states 
are homogeneous: every state that is a temporal part of a state is of exactly 
the same kind as the state of which it is a temporal part. Motions, though, 
are not homogeneous: the fact that for every motion there is a motion that 
is part of it does not entail that the motion that is part of it is of the same 
kind as the motion of which it is a part. And indeed, taking Stoic examples 
for motions, this sometimes will be so and sometimes not. That is, some 
Stoic motions are homogeneous, some are not—a fact that brings the Stoics 
into trouble in various respects, which however do not concern us here. 

For further understanding of the Stoic concepts of motion and qualitat- 
ive state we have to follow up the trail that—in some sense at least—they 
are ‘sayables’ (Aexrá). There are two ways of conceiving of Stoic motions 
and qualitative states here: one is connected with predicates, the other with 
propositions. 

The connection with predicates is amply documented through the 
notion of effect: effects are predicates. The Stoics define predicate as ‘what 
is asserted of something, or a thing (rpáypa, presumably standing in for 
AekTóv, ‘sayable’) attachable to some thing or some things'.? Examples 
of predicates are ‘to walk’, ‘to be alive’, ‘to be seated’. Predicates can 
be actualized, i.e. subsist at something or hold of something (s7dpyew 
with dative), and can be not actualized. When actualized, they are called 
‘actualized predicates’ or ‘attributes’ (cupBeByKdra) (Stob. Ecl. I 106.20—3). 
The being actualized of a predicate is best explained by example: the pre- 
dicate ‘to walk’ holds of me (and is thus actualized at me), precisely when 
I am actually walking (Stobaeus, ibid.).?! 


2 Cf. also, for Chrysippus, Stob. Ecl. 1 106. 8-9: ‘everything moves and exists through 
time’ (kai karà. uev TO xpdvov xwetoÜaí te ékaara Kai elvac). 

3 DL 7.64, where a third account is added, which is perhaps less relevant here: ‘an 
incomplete sayable attachable to a nominative case for generating a proposition’. 

eee . karmyopijuara Ünápxew Aéyeras póva Ta, oupBeBnKdra., otov TÒ mepimareiv 
dmdpyet HOL OTE TepiTATa, ÖTE ÔÈ karakékAuuaa 7) káÜnpaa ovx dmdpxee. Cf. SE M 8. 100, 
the truth-conditions for indefinite propositions: kai 59 TO copropevov ToUTO dEtoopa., TÒ 

"obros káÜnrai^ 5 ^ obros mepuraet 7, TÓTE pac adnbes ú Snápyew Grav TH UTO THY Belew 

mímrovr, cuppepyKy Tò karnyópņua, otov TO ka0$oÜa 7j TO srepuraretv. 
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Whenever a predicate is actualized, it is so for a period of time, £,-t, 
(which, in accordance with Stoic continuum theory, can converge towards 
zero). The same predicate, ‘to walk’, can be actualized repeatedly, e.g. 
(at Theano) from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. and again (at Theano) from 3 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. today. In this example, it would presumably also be actualized 
(at Theano) from 9.30 a.m. to 9.45 a.m., and from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m.” 

We can now draw the connection between predicates and motions and 
qualified states as follows: whenever a predicate is actualized, one can discern 
an actualization of that predicate. So, in place of talking about a predicate's 
being actualized many times, one could talk about as many actualizations 
of the one predicate. Thus the various cases of walking are individuated, and 
what one arrives at are individual motions and qualitative states. For instance 
in the above example, we have an actualization of the predicate ‘to walk’ 
from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m., from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m., from 9.30 a.m. to 9.45 a.m., 
and from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m., i.e. four different actualizations. Each has a 
duration. The same holds for predicates that are concerned with qualitative 
states, e.g. 'to be alive', actualized at Socrates; there were in fact indefinitely 
many actualizations of that predicate at Socrates, during Socrates' lifetime. 

Motions and qualitative states can thus be understood as a subclass 
of all actualizations of predicates: namely the subclass of those things 
that are effects.? For instance, in the above example of ‘to walk’, actual- 
ized at Theano, I specified four motions. And in the case of ‘to be alive’, 
actualized at Socrates, we had indefinitely many qualitative states. (All 
in accordance with Apollodorus' divisibility criterion, and granting that 
a motion within a motion can in principle be of a kind different from 
that of the original motion, see above.) 

But is the actualization of a predicate a predicate? Asked in this way, 
the question presumably elicits the answer 'no'. But the phrase 'actual- 
ization of a predicate’ was something I introduced, and I introduced it 
for reasons of explication. In fact, we can just as well say: the motion of 
Theano’s walking from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. is the predicate ‘to walk’ actu- 
alized (at ''heano) from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. 'T'hus individual motions and 
qualitative states can also be understood as something like phases of pred- 
icates, more precisely, phases of predicates-while-they-are-actualized. 


? If the time span becomes very small, perhaps no longer the predicate ‘to walk’ but 
some other predicate of change would be actualized at those times (at Theano), e.g. ‘is 
moving her right leg forward'. 

5 What makes things that are effects actualized predicates is not the fact that they are 
caused. (There are for instance many predicates that are actualized, but are not caused, 
e.g. “is a predicate’, actualized at ‘writes’, and ‘is not-walking’, actualized at this book.) I 
hence assume that, although motions and qualitative states are effects, they are predicates 
independently of this. Still, the important point is that movements and qualitative states 
are unique among actualized predicates in that they are directly dependent on the active 
principle. 
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If we look at motions and qualitative states qua effects, we obtain 
similar results. The Stoics call effects ‘predicates’ (1.1.2). Effects, as they 
are dealt with by the Stoics in the context of determinism, are particu- 
lars.?* Thus, effects, too, must be predicates actualized at something 
from t£, to ¢,. And indeed it is testified, at least for Zeno, that effects are 
cuufefqkóra. (Stob. Ecl. I 138.15), that is actualized predicates. Thus 
motions qua effects, are motion tokens, not types; they obtain in the world 
during some time £,—£,; and the same holds for qualitative states.** 

Since to every actualized predicate there corresponds at least one pro- 
position (see below),?5 it is possible to sketch the relation between move- 
ments and qualitative states and propositions (&érwuara). For the Stoics, 
a proposition is a complete sayable that can be asserted, as far as itself 1s 
concerned (DL 7.65). And at any one time a proposition is either true 
or false. As predicates can be actualized repeatedly, so (Stoic) proposi- 
tions can be true or false repeatedly: they can change their truth-value. 
The Stoic concept of truth is thus temporalized, and in this respect their 
concept of proposition differs significantly from the prevalent modern 
concept, which works with an atemporal concept of truth. (This differ- 
ence is of importance in the debate over determinism in various respects 
and will occupy us repeatedly in the following chapters.) The proposi- 
tion ‘Theano is walking’ is true when Theano walks, false when it is 
not the case that Theano walks (cf. DL 7.65). In the above example, it 
would be true e.g. from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. For 
the Stoics, propositions are not only at any time either true or false, they 
also at any time either are actualized (subsist, dadpyew) or are not actu- 
alized—just as it was in the case of predicates. (Note that the same verb, 
Umápxew, is used as for the actualization of predicates.) A proposition is 
actualized (subsists) precisely when it is true.*® In our example, the propo- 
sition “Theano is walking’ is actualized from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
to 5 p.m., and I presume also from 9.30 a.m. to 9.45 a.m. It then becomes 
apparent that to every actualized predicate there corresponds at least one 


** Stoic principles like “There is no motion without antecedent cause’ (see 7.3.3), in which 
motions are considered as what is caused, i.e. as effects, clearly deal with particular motions, 
or motion tokens; in this context effects thus are things that obtain at a certain time. 

55 This is not to deny that the Stoics ever talked about motions, qualitative states, and 
effects on a general level as well. On the contrary—it is likely that when the Stoics talked 
about general motions, qualitative states, or effects, they precisely took them to be pre- 
dicates (karnyopypara). 

36 Cf. also Diogenes Laertius’ third Stoic account of ‘predicate’, above n. 30. 

37 For an exposition of the Stoic concept and definitions of proposition (déiwpa) cf. 
Bobzien 19995, the section on déwata. 

38 “For according to them «i.e. the Stoics> true is that which subsists and is contra- 
dictory to something, and false is that which does not subsist and is contradictory to some- 
thing.’, SE M 8.10 (aAnbes yap oTi kar adbtovs TÒ Dmápyov Kal üvruceQuevóv ru, Kal 
ibeü8os Tò pen Ómápxov Kai [wy] &vruceisevóv vw). 
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actualized proposition: e.g. to the predicate ‘to walk’ actualized at Theano 
from t, to t, corresponds the proposition ‘Theano is walking’ actualized 
from £, to t,. (In fact, a whole set of propositions should correspond 
to this actualized predicate, including e.g.—with someone pointing at 
‘Theano—‘This one is walking’, and—assuming Theano is Dio's eldest 
daughter—‘Dio’s eldest daughter is walking’, etc.) 

Now, again, instead of a proposition’s being actualized several times, 
we can talk about several actualizations of that one proposition. Thus to 
every actualization of a predicate there corresponds at least one actualiza- 
tion of a proposition, in the way determined above. And since motions 
and qualitative states are a subclass of the actualizations of predicates, 
there holds the same correspondence between them and actualizations 
of propositions. For instance, the actualization from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. of 
the proposition ‘Theano is walking’ corresponds to the motion of 
Theano’s walking from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. I shall also call the actualiza- 
tions of propositions 'facts' ?—modelled on the concept of facts as states 
of affairs that obtain. But note that the Stoics have no ontological niche 
for states of affairs that do not obtain: actualized propositions subsist 
(ómápxeu), non-actualized propositions do not subsist (ody ómápxet). 

To recapitulate: motions and qualitative states are effects; they have a 
duration; they are generally divisible, and are, if qualitative states, homo- 
geneous or, if motions, either homogeneous or inhomogeneous; they 
can be conceived of as actualizations of predicates from 1, to £, at some 
material object; and they have facts or actualizations of propositions from 
t,, to t, correspond to them. 

For the moment this may suffice on the Stoic notions of motion and 
qualitative states. 'l'here is another kind of 'entity' prevalent in the debate 
over Stoic determinism that needs to be introduced: this is ‘that which 
happens or occurs’ (yryvópeva) or ‘events’, derived from the verb yiyveabat 
(Latin fieri). It seems that in Stoic sources ‘event’ and ‘motion’ are often 
used interchangeably (e.g. Cic. Fat. 20; Alex. Fat. ch. 13).? However, 
yvyvóp.evov is equally used to cover both changes and qualitative states 
(e.g. Plut. Stoic. rep. 1049f-1050d), and I do not assume that it was a 
Stoic technical term that was ever defined by them, but that it was used 
differently in different contexts. 

In the following I occasionally use the—artificial—term ‘occurrent’ in 
order to refer to Stoic qualitative states and motions indiscriminately, or 


?? To every actualization from 1, to t, of a proposition p there corresponds a modern 
proposition ‘p from 1, to t, that is true (with an atemporal concept of truth). 

*? "The fact that ‘event’ does not suggest homogeneity, but ‘motion’ perhaps does, is not 
borne out by the sources. 
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to yiyvóueva in the wider sense where this expression includes qualitative 
states, or where it is uncertain whether it does.*! Occurrents make up a 
subclass of all actualizations of predicates, namely those that are effects. 
To every occurrent correlates at least one actualized proposition or fact. 
But there are many facts to which no occurrents correlate. For instance, 
the actualization from t, to £, of ‘is walking’ at Theano is an occurrent 
and corresponds to the actualization of the proposition ‘Theano is walk- 
ing’ from t,, to £,, i.e. to a fact. On the other hand, the actualizations from 
t,, to £, of ‘Theano is not-walking' and of ‘It is not the case that Theano is 
walking' are both facts, too; but neither corresponds to an occurrent. For 
neither corresponds to a motion or to a qualitative state.” In general, if 
the actualization from any t, to t, of a proposition ‘Fa’ corresponds to an 
occurrent, then no actualization from any t, to t, of the propositions 'It 
is not the case that Fa’ and ‘non-Fa’ corresponds to occurrents. 

The Stoic concepts of yeyvoueva, motions, and qualitative states thus 
share elements of both modern concepts of facts and of modern concepts 
of events.? The above exposition is, however, not meant to represent a 
Stoic theory of occurrents, as they consciously developed it. I do not 
believe that the Stoics had any such worked-out theory. Rather, I have 
tried to make apparent several features of their concepts of motion, qual- 
itative state, and ‘event’ which follow from other things we know they 
had a theory about: their concepts of causation, of effect, of proposition, 
of predicate, of actualized predicates, and of actualizations of proposi- 
tions. As many modern philosophers build their theories without a fully 
worked-out theory of propositions, facts, and events, and indeed often 
mix up areas, so did the Stoics. The terms yeyvduevov and Kivyats are 
used differently in different contexts, and sometimes in the same context. 
Unclarities ensue, which often do not matter to what they say about deter- 
minism, but sometimes do. Accordingly, I occasionally, in the following 
chapters, simply duplicate the vagueness, using non-committal words like 
‘thing’, without trying to clear up the Stoic mess. 


" Here I put a term from Peter Simons to a use he did not intend. 

* Tf anything, those two actualizations of propositions correspond to the absence of a 
movement of Theano’s (Gkwro(a, see above, p. 22), with the difference between the two 
that the first, but not the second, presupposes the existence of ''heano. 

53 The correspondence between effects and predicates that are actualized (from 1, to t, 
at some body) suggests a concept of effect that is closer to modern concepts of fact than 
to modern concepts of events. That is, if one applies a criterion for facts of the ‘what you 
see is what you get’ type, e.g. the effect * “walking” actualized at Theano’s from t,, to tẹ 
comes out on the fact side: it is not part of the effect that her walking is rather fast walk- 
ing, that she wiggles her hips, etc. The same holds for the Stoic concept of movement 
(icévmous), if one makes the plausible assumption that movements, since they are the things 
of which the Stoics say that they are caused, are effects. 
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1.2 TELEOLOGICAL DETERMINISM DEFINED 


'l'he only surviving passages in which Chrysippus systematically sets 
out and justifies his determinism are a number of quotes from his first 
book On Nature, preserved in Plutarch's On Stoic Self-contradictions. This 
sequence of short passages mentions neither fate nor causation, but it 
shows how Chrysippus' determinism grows out of the basic assumptions 
of Stoic cosmology and is thus firmly anchored in early Stoic physics. Here 
are first the passages: ^* 


(1)... in his first book On Nature he said this: Since the organization of the 
universe proceeds in this way, it is necessarily in accordance with this organ- 
ization that we are in whatever qualitative state we may be, whether contrary 
to our individual nature we are ill or maimed or have become grammarians or 
musicians. (Stoic. rep. 1049f-1050a) 

(2) We shall on this principle state similar things both about our virtue and 
about our vice and generally about skills and the lack of skills as I have said. 
(Stoic. rep. 10502) 

(3) For no particular thing, not even the smallest, can have happened otherwise 
than in accordance with the common nature and its reason. (Stoic. rep. 10502) 
(3a)... that nothing at all, not even the smallest, is in a qualitative state or 
moves otherwise than in accordance with the reason of Zeus, which is the same 
as fate. (Stoic. rep. 1056c)5 

(4) For since the common nature stretches into all things, it must be the case 
that everything that happens in any way whatsoever in the universe and in any 
of its parts will have happened in accordance with that nature and its reason in 
unimpeded sequence; for neither 1s there anything to obstruct the organiza- 
tion from outside nor can any of its parts move or be in any qualitative state 
except in accordance with the common nature. (Stoic. rep. 1050c) 

(5)... everywhere, but mainly in his physical books he has written: that there 
happen many obstacles and impediments for particular natures and (their) 
motions but none for the nature of the universe.^* (Stoic. rep. 1056d) 


** The context in Plutarch is this: Plutarch wants to show up a self-contradiction 
between Chrysippus’ statement that god is not co-responsible for anything bad or shameful 
(atoxpós) on the one hand (Stoic. rep. 1049d—e), and that god is responsible for the bad 
things in the world on the other (Stoic. rep. 1049f-1050d). That is, he invokes one of the 
standard problems of providence. Accordingly, Plutarch has selected the present passages 
from Chrysippus' oeuvre to back up his point that Chrysippus maintains that god is respons- 
ible for the bad things in the world. 

* Cf. also (35): '. . . that not even the smallest of his (i.e. god’s) parts can be otherwise 
than in accordance with the will of Zeus but that every ensouled thing is naturally in the 
qualitative state and moves as he directs it and as he turns it about, and holds and arranges 
it...’ (Plut. Comm. not. 10766). 

© (1)... y TA apio nepi Dicews raoT eipgkev: ovTw ĝe THs r&v 6Awy olkovouías 
mpoayovons, dvayKaiov KATA TAUTHY, WS àv TOT éxogiev, éxew Huds, etre Tapa óóow rv 
iSiav vocoüvres, etre memopcpévot, etre ypaypaTiKol yeyovóres 7) uovoucot. 

(2) Kara roürov dé ròv Aóyov rà rrapamAijata. époOuev Kai mepi THs Apers Huy Kai mept 
Ths kaklas, Kal TO ÓÀov TOv TEXVOY kai THY aTExviav, ws edn. 
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In Chrysippus’ book On Nature, the first four bits, (1) to (4), which are 
all introduced by Plutarch as quotations, may well have formed a more 
or less continuous text. (5) is a separate passage, but it fits in with the 
same overall topic. All five passages (and the two parallels (3a), (35)) 
appear to be part of one argumentative context. The thesis Chrysippus 
wants to back up is that every motion and every qualitative state of any 
object is in accordance with the common nature, 1.e. the common nature 
of the whole world.*” The distinction between global and innerworldly 
perspective is essential for Chrysippus' reasoning, and is manifested in 
his distinction between common and individual nature. 

The common nature is the same as the active principle or god (3a), 
(3b). This universal nature extends into all things (4). It is respons- 
ible for the organization of the universe as a whole (4), (1), (35), and it is 
unhindered (4).5? 

On the intra-cosmic level things appear naturally more complex. All 
objects in the world have their individual natures (1), and these go together 
with qualitative states and movements, which are in accordance with the 
object's individual nature; e.g. to be in a state of health and wholeness 
(unmaimed), and to move in accordance with reason (Galen, PHP 4.2.12, 
quoting from Chrysippus) are qualitative states and movements in accord- 
ance with nature for human beings. 

But there are also counter-natural movements and qualitative states, 
i.e. those contrary to an object's individual nature: being ill or maimed 
are examples for states (1), bodily movements that go beyond a person's 
impulse (ópuń) for movements (Galen, PHP 4.2.16-18, quoting from 
Chrysippus); and we can deduce from (1) that there are movements of 
an object that are externally forced, like being maimed. 


(3) Od8ev yàp éorw dws TÓV Kata pépos yevecdat odde TOVAGXLOTOY, 7) KATA THY KOWY 
vow Kal kata Tov exeivys Adyov. 

(3a). . pydev toxeoBar paja n kweiobar unde roŭàdyiorov dAAws Ñ kata TOV TOD Aiðs Aóyov, 
öv TH eluapuévg TÓv adTov elvan. 

(4) Ths yap kowjs púoews eis mávra Siarewovons, Sejoe nâv Tò Órrcmootv ywópevov év 
TO Àw kat THY pLopiwy 6Twodbr kar exelvyny yevéaBat Kal TOV exeivys Aóyov KaTa TO EES 
dkwditas: 9i TÒ ÚT é&cÜev evar rò évorqaópevov TH oikovopia, ujre TOV wepadv uev 
éyew mws KunOyoeras 7) oxnoe GAAws <7>* kara THY kowryv vow. 

(5)... ravraxo?, uG&AAov 8 ev máci roís Qvowots yéypade tais uév Kara pépos diacor 
Kal kujaeow evoTHpata TOAAG yivecbat kai kwàúuaTta, TH 9€ rv drAwY Under. 


* The insertion of y is justified by its occurrence in the parallel passages (3), 
(3a), and (36). 

* Cf. Philod. Piet. c.4.31-5.1 (Henrichs, i.e. c.11.31—12.1 DD 545); Cic. Nat. deor. 1 39. 

* Cf. Philod. loc. cit., Cic. loc. cit. 

** The same verb, ‘to extend’ (Otae(vew) is used to. describe how the pneuma of the 
soul stretches through an animal’s body, e.g. Stob. Ecl. 1 368.12-16, [Plut.] Epit. 4.21.3 
(DD 411); cf. also DL 7.138. 

5 Later reverberations of this idea can be found in Marcus Aurelius, 8.7. 
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Counter-natural states can be the result of counter-natural movements. 
But they can also be frustrated natural movements: a tree's growing can 
be prevented by other trees, or a roof, that are ‘in the way’. That is, on 
the innerworldly level there can be impediments that interfere with the 
natural (and also with counter-natural) movements of individual objects. 
An impediment is external to the object (or part of object) whose move- 
ment is prevented. Movements and qualitative states that are not natural 
have the reason of their occurrence in the fact that there is a multitude 
of objects in the world and that they can get in each other's way, when 
performing their natural movements. Both counter-natural movements 
(i.e. movements by force) and counter-natural states (prevention of an 
object’s natural movements or results of counter-natural movements of an 
object) are, it seems, the result of such clashes. The interplay of the objects 
leads to the result that one object—in moving naturally—hinders another 
from moving or from being in a certain state; and one object can by force 
move another object, or change the state it is in, or even destroy it. 

Chrysippus’ reasoning in his first book On Nature is thus based on 
the relation between cosmic and intra-cosmic perspective. His thesis, 
to repeat it here, is that ‘every qualitative state and every motion in the 
world is in accordance with the universal nature’. And our passages 
suggest that Chrysippus put forward the following two reasons to back 
up this thesis: 

First, nothing can obstruct or destroy the organization of the universe 
from outside, for the simple reason that there is nothing (no thing) out- 
side of the universe—only the void. The natural movement of the universe 
as a whole can thus not be thwarted." (Why can the impediments on the 
level of individual objects not be regarded as obstacles to the nature of 
the universe? This is Plutarch’s criticism in Stoic. rep. 1056d. We should 
expect Chrysippus’ reply to be (a) that the common nature extends into 
all these obstacles, too; (b) that all obstruction can in the end be reduced 
to natural movements of some things (that are part of the world); and (c) 
an element of teleology, viz. that these obstructions lead to the realiza- 
tion of the best possible world.) 

Second, nothing in the world can be in a qualitative state or move 
otherwise than in accordance with the universal nature, since the univer- 
sal nature is ‘all-embracing’: it includes the individual natures, in that 
it extends into the individual objects, making up their individual nature 
(4). Although it would make sense, say, that my individual nature goes 
against yours, it makes no sense to say that my individual nature goes 


53! Cf. also Cic. Nat. deor. 2.37—8 for this point. We may have a further parallel in a 
short papyrus fragment from Chrysippus' On Providence (Gercke, 1885, 711, fr V, also 
printed in Ferrario 1972, 81). 
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against the universal nature, for my individual nature is part of the one 
universal nature.” 

Taking the two reasons together, we can see that the thesis that every 
state and motion is in accordance with the one universal nature (and its 
organization) is a consequence of the Stoic conception of the world as a 
unity which is held together by the one active principle. The teleological 
aspect of the active principle is taken into account in our passage by the 
references to the organization of the world (1), (4) and to the reason of the 
universal nature (3), (4).5? 

There can be little doubt that Chrysippus proclaims some sort of uni- 
versal determinism in these passages from his first book On Nature. This 
is particularly clear from formulations like 


(1)... itis necessarily in accordance with this organization that we are in what- 
ever qualitative state we may be... 
(3a) . . . that nothing at all, not even the smallest, is in a qualitative state or 


moves otherwise than in accordance with the reason of Zeus. . . 

(4)... it must be the case that everything that happens in any way whatsoever 
in the universe and in any of its parts will have happened in accordance with 
that nature and its reason... 


‘The texts suggest that the universal nature leaves no room for alternat- 
ive developments of the world. There is exactly one course of events (and 
states) that is in accordance with the rational universal nature, and that 
is the course of events (and states) which is the actual one. But what sort 
of determinism is this? 


(1) As to its scope, it is universal: first, emphasized repeatedly, motions 
and qualitative states are equally determined (by the rational univer- 
sal nature). Second, every qualitative state and every movement is 
included. Given that Stoic physics is a continuum theory, movements 
and qualitative states can be indefinitely small (4.1.7 and 1.1.3); but 
however small, they are included in the universal nature. There is no 
room for quantum leaps; nor is the common nature concerned with the 
‘weighty’ changes and states only. Some— presumably later—Stoics 
illustrated this point with raising one's eyebrow, stretching out one's 
finger, or turning one's head as examples for small, trifling move- 
ments that are predetermined none the less (Alex. Fat. 175.6—13). 


3? What about the passive principle, matter (UAy)? In the same first book On Nature 
Chrysippus applies the same distinction of global and innerworldly perspective to it, too. 
Whereas the matter of the individual things both increases and decreases, as result of the 
workings of the active principle, the matter of the whole world remains constant (DL 7.150; 
Stob. Ecl. 1 133.6-11). 

55 For the rational element of the active principle see also below 1.4. 
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(11) The world, as it is determined, is not chaotic, or like something pro- 
duced by a random generator. Rather, it is an ordered and organized 
whole (1), (4). 

(iii) This organized whole has not evolved randomly (‘order from chaos’), 
but its development follows a rational principle of organization: the 
reason of Nature or Zeus (3), (3a), (4). 

(1v) 'This rational organizing principle works completely immanent to the 
world, and also from the inside of each individual object. 

(v) There 1s no universal innerworldly harmony such that every object 
can realize its individual nature unhindered and unforced. Rather, 
the rational organizing principle seems to work like this: the indi- 
vidual nature in each object provides the object with its character- 
istic qualities and activities, which in favourable circumstances it 
will display and perform. However, it is not the case that all objects 
realize their individual nature in all aspects. Rather, some objects 
prevent others from performing their natural movements, and some 
objects force others to perform certain counter-natural movements. 
The world is such that the objects are, as it were, left to battle the 
conflicts out between themselves. Yet—from the cosmic perspective 
—the way this happens does not include any element of chance; for 
it is in accordance with the reason of the world, which works from 
the inside of these objects. 

(vi) Chrysippus expressly mentions our virtues and vices (together with 
skills in general and lack thereof) as among the qualitative states that 
cannot be in any other way than they are (1), (2), and there is no hint 
that he considered this point problematic or disturbing. Virtues and 
vices, being dispositions (Otaéoeis), are part of the portion of active 
principle in us. 


This picture of universal determinism is far removed from modern 
theories of mechanical, causal determinism, in particular on two counts; 
first, the overall picture is strictly teleological: there is a rational organ- 
ization of the world (oikovopía, Adyos), and every state and movement 
conforms to this rational organizing principle. Second, causation is not 
mentioned in any of the passages, nor is there any idea of empirically 
detectable regularity and individual laws of nature governing all events. 
The changes in the world—like the qualitative states—are defined in terms 
of the natural motions and states of the objects in the world, and of the 
counter-natural motions and obstructions that are the consequence of 
many different objects ‘trying’ to realize their natural movements. What 
makes an object move naturally is primarily the active principle in that 
object, although (as we will see later) such movements always presuppose 
some external stimulus. 
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Of course it is possible to express the Stoic theory in terms of ‘laws of 
nature': but these would be laws concerning the individual natures of indi- 
vidual objects. They would have the form: an object with the individual 
nature 7 will perform movements of type m as long as the circumstances 
are favourable, i.e. as long as it is (appropriately prompted and) not pre- 
vented by external circumstances from doing so. Such ‘laws of individual 
natures’ connect objects with certain qualities with certain movements, 
in line with Stoic theory of causation.** They are, however, not suitable 
to define determinism—not so much because they do not connect events 
with events, but rather since they do not take into account the circum- 
stances in which the objects find themselves, and since they do account 
for natural motions only. Precise prediction of the future on the basis of 
such laws, even if one knows them all, is not possible. But it would be 
mistaken to infer from this that Chrysippus’ determinism was not a causal 
determinism in which efficient causes play a central role. In order to see 
how Stoic determinism and Stoic theory of causation fit together, we have 
to turn to another passage in Plutarch. 


1.3 CAUSAL DETERMINISM DEFINED 


Stoic physics stands out in antiquity not so much because it is a deter- 
ministic system, but because it contains a worked out theory of universal 
causal determinism. No early Stoic exposition of this theory has survived, 
but another passage in Plutarch’s On Stoic Self-contradiction (ch. 23, 
1045b—d) gives us the basic information we need. The passage is a sum- 
mary from a Chrysippean work, which consists of an argument by some 
opponents of the Stoics, and Chrysippus’ reply. For an understanding of 
how Chrysippus argued for full causal determination of all motions, a brief 
analysis of the opponents’ argument and Chrysippus’ reply is needed first.” 


* But it is unlikely that the Stoics themselves thought of laws of such a kind as gov- 
erning the natural movements, or that they would take recourse to such laws for explain- 
ing such movements. Rather, the rational pneuma in every natural object will have been 
thought to contain the relevant ‘information’, embodied in the specific state of tension of 
their pneuma, and this will make the object perform its natural movements, if prompted. 
The regularity results from the fact that natural objects of a certain kind all have the same 
kind of ‘information’ stored in their pneuma. 

5 The overall structure of ch. 23 is paradigmatic for On Stoic Self-contradiction: Plutarch 
adduces a Chrysippean argument in which the latter is assumed to make a statement p (in 
this case the assertion that there are no uncaused motions) (1045b— c); he then adds a piece 
of Chrysippean theory in which the latter is assumed to deny p or to make a statement 
not-p, or a statement that entails not-p (1045d-f), and he ends with explicitly pointing out 
the contradiction (1045f). Unusually for On Stoic Self-contradiction, Chrysippus is named 
as source for 1045b—d, but no book title is given. However, Plutarch mentions twice that 
what he reports has been brought forward by Chrysippus many times (1045c, c-d), and 
there is no reason to doubt Plutarch’s credibility in this respect. 
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1.8.1 The anti-Stoic argument for spontaneous motions 
Here is the opponent’s argument: 


(1) Some philosophers, believing that they bring about release for the impulses 
from being forced by external causes, (2) construct in the ruling faculty of the 
soul some adventitious motion (3) which becomes evident best in the case of 
indistinguishables. (5) For when it is necessary to take one of two things, (4) 
when the two are of equal power and are in the same state, (6) <and> when 
no cause leads to either of them, (7) since it in no way differs from the other, 
(8) <then> the power of spontaneity itself in the soul, by taking from itself an 
inclination, (9) cuts through the puzzle. (Stoic. rep. 1045b—c) 


There is an ongoing controversy about which philosopher or philosoph- 
ical school advanced this argument: Epicurus or some Epicureans, some 
Academics, and the Stoic Aristo of Chios have been suggested. For my 
present purposes this question is of minor relevance.” 

The goal of the argument, it appears, is to show that the impulses in 
the human soul which lead to action (6pya/)°* are not, or are not always, 
forced by external causes (1). From this we can hazard a guess about the 
original context of the argument and Chrysippus' reply. The absence of 
external force in the production of those intra-psychic events that lead to 
action was generally regarded as necessary for the attribution of respons- 
ibility to the agent. External necessitation of the impulse was usually con- 
trasted with the impulse's depending on us (being éd’ utv). Thus the 
opponents presumably wanted to release the impulses from external force, 
so that the agent could be held responsible for them and the ensuing 
actions. The argument then appears to belong in the context of the debate 
over determinism and responsibility, which was mainly concerned with 
the motions in the soul. It belongs to psychology and philosophy of mind 
—not to general physics. It 1s meant to secure a supposedly necessary con- 
dition for the agent's responsibility. (Discussion of this problem in Stoic 
philosophy is documented elsewhere, and I deal with it in Chapter 6, 
where the present passage will make a brief reoccurrence in 6.3.4.1.) 

The specific solution the philosophers proffer is to establish the exist- 
ence of some 'spontaneous' motion and a corresponding power in the mind 


© (1) Tod Karnvaykdoba Soxotvres bd r&v é£o0ev aitidy rais dppais dmóAvaw 
mopilew (2) vior Tv. didooddwv éreAevorucjv Twa Kivnow èv TH YyemoviK@ KaTa- 
oxevalovaw, (3) èri vOv dmapaMákrov udora ywopévgv éxdyAov: (4) órav yap dvoiv 
icov Suvapyévey kai ópoiws éyóvrov (5) Üdrepov 1) AaBeiv aváyrn, (6) undepuds airías èri 
Üárepov ayovons (7) T@ unv Tob érépov dtadepery, (8) 7) éreAevoruc) Sdvapus adry THs 
vy fs émcu ow éé abtis Aafloóca (9) Gékoye rv dmopíav. 

5 See e.g. Cherniss 1976, 508—9, Englert 1987, 188—9, Long/Sedley 1987, 339, Boys- 
Stones 1996. Regarding the problem the passage is concerned with, I believe that it is the 
problem stated in its first sentence (1). Cf. also below, 6.3.4.1. 

** Roughly intentions; see 6.1.2 for details. 
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(2). Such a motion is apparently thought to warrant the independence of 
the agent's impulses from external causes. Here 1s a rough analysis of the 
argument, brushing over various difficulties it raises. 

The philosophers try to justify the existence of spontaneous motions 
(and of the respective power) by singling out a subclass of the situations 
in which such movements are assumed to occur and in which their intro- 
duction appears most plausible. These are situations in which the agent 
encounters some indistinguishable alternatives (3). Our passage is not very 
helpful on what these ‘indistinguishables’ (a7apdéAAaxra) are. But it is clear 
that situations of indistinguishables are a kind of situations in which one 
has the choice between two things.” 

We learn of two independent conditions for indistinguishables: first, 
concerning their indistinguishability, the two things are of equal value 
or power (4), are in the same, or a comparable, state (4), and differ in 
nothing from each other (7). Second, for the person who has the choice 
it is necessary to take one of the alternatives (5). The text is ambiguous 
both with respect to what the similarity of the options consists in, and 
in which sense it is necessary for the agent to choose. I take it that the 
situations at issue are those in which (1) both alternatives are equal in all 
relevant respects, including equal desirability to the agent, (ii) either of 
them is more desirable than all the remaining possible courses of action, 
and (iii) the agent as a matter of fact goes for one of the alternatives. The 
argument presupposes that situations which fulfil all three conditions can 
actually occur.5? 

The original structure of the argumentation—if there is any—is found 
crammed into the second sentence (5)—(9) (again, I pass over various 
ambiguities): the philosophers make the assumption that if two alterna- 
tives are indistinguishable, then no (external) cause will lead the faculty 
of impulse to either (7), (6). They presuppose further that at least in some 
situations an impulse and an action ensue. From these two assumptions 
it seems to have been inferred that in the cases in question impulse and 
action occur without having an external cause. The power of spontaneous 
motion in the mind is thus introduced to explain how the agent’s 
predicament was solved (9). This power takes from itself (èé abris, i.e. 


5° It is uncertain, from the text, whether the choice is between objects or courses of action. 
‘The use of the verb ‘to take’ (7) suggests objects. In any event, the difference is not really 
of importance. For in the context of the argument to choose an object is to choose to take 
that object, and that is to choose a particular course of action. 

*9 For example it has to be precluded that the course of action taken is defined as the 
most desirable option since this would obstruct (i); and it has to be ruled out that (1) and 
(ii) together entail ‘stalemate paralysis’ (as it is assumed in the very similar cases which 
are discussed under the name of 'Buridan's ass’, see e.g. Sorabji 1988, 149 ff.), since this 
would obstruct (iii). 
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not from outside) an inclination for one of the two alternatives. What sort 
of power this is we are not told. We should expect that it was thought to 
become active in the situations of indistinguishables, and presumably in 
all situations where the agent is to be held responsible (cf. also 6.3.4.1). 

Note that the argument neither states nor entails motion without a 
cause (with the Hellenistic concept of corporeal causes) and a fortiori 
not the existence of chance. This is confirmed by Plutarch’s presenta- 
tion of Chrysippus as accusing the philosophers of introducing uncaused 
motions, which suggests they did not explicitly assert their existence. The 
passage, especially (8), rather propagates some kind of 'agent-causality', 
based on a self-moving force in the agent's soul. The spontaneous motion 
(érreAevoruc) Kivnots) is introduced not as causally undetermined, but as 
*un-predetermined'. 


1.3.2 Chrysippus! reply 
Plutarch summarizes Chrysippus' reply thus: 


(1) Chrysippus, speaking against these, (2) as people who violate nature 
through the uncaused, (3) adduces in many places the die and the scales and 
many of the things that cannot take now one fall or inclination, now another 
(4) without there occurring some cause and difference, either concerning just 
the things themselves or concerning the external circumstances; (5) for, he 
thinks, the uncaused is completely non-existent, and so is self-motion, (6) and 
in the case of these things which some people invent and name 'spontaneous', 
(7) concealed causes sneak in and, (8) without our noticing it, they lead the 
impulse to one of the two alternatives.?! (Stoic. rep. 1045c.) 


Chrysippus proceeds as follows: first he states that the introduction of 
the power of spontaneous movement amounts to the introduction of 
uncaused motion (1), (2). 'l'hen he gives an alternative explanation of what 
happens in the situations of indistinguishables (3)-(8). Presumably since 
the intra-psychical events are not open to direct investigation, instead of 
a direct account, he presents an analogy from ‘everyday physics’ to the 
situations of indistinguishables.9? 

The dice (or knucklebones) and scales analogy is given in such a com- 
pressed form that it cannot be fully restored. But on the assumption that 
the die and scales were employed to illustrate cases of indistinguishables, 


*! (1) zpos robrovs 6 $ Xpbourmos avriréywv, (2) as Braloupevous TO dvauricn Tiv dvow, 
(3) êv moàdois trapatibyot Tov dor pdyadov Kal TOV Cuyov , kai TONG TeV pu?) Suvapevenv 
dAdo? aAdas AapBaverv mradcers Kal poras (4) dvev Twos airías Kal Suahopds Ù epi adra 
mrávrcS T] mepi Ta eCwlev ywopévys: (5) 76 yap dvaíriov dAws avirrapKrov elvat Kai TÒ 
aùróuaTov, (6) ev dé rais mAatrropevats Úr évícw Kat Aeyopevais raórous émededoeow (7) 
airias aôńàovs Umorpéyew (8) kat AavOdvew yds êri Üárepa THY ópusjv dyovoas. 

62 Chrysippus used this method repeatedly, see 6.3.3. 
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the text enables us to secure a few general points about the situations at 
issue in the analogy: 


* The analogon looks at the same object (a die, a pair of scales), or at two 
objects of the same type that seem identical, in two spatio-temporally 
distinct situations. 

* [n these two situations the object (or the two objects of the same type) 
reacts in noticeably different ways. 

* The reactions are characteristic movements of the objects at issue: falling 
on one of its sides, in the case of the dice; inclining to one side, in the 
case of the scales. 

* From the fact that the situations are meant to be in some way analogous 
to those of the indistinguishables, we can infer that in each case the two 
starting situations must at least prima facie look indistinguishable in 
all relevant respects. (For example, a die, thrown twice, under seem- 
ingly identical circumstances, comes once up with one side, then with 
another.) 


Chrysippus then explains what is really going on in these cases: the 
two seemingly indistinguishable starting situations are in fact not com- 
pletely the same: there is a difference either in the object (die, scales) or in 
the surroundings, which is responsible for the difference in the outcome 
(3)-(4). And—given the assumption was that the situations appear alike 
in all relevant aspects—this difference must be hidden to the observer. 
Thus Chrysippus clearly acknowledged the fact that tiny variations in 
the antecedent situation can lead to—comparatively—huge changes in the 
outcome. 

Since Chrysippus intends to argue by analogy, we can assume that he 
thought that his audience would accept that there are such unnoticeable 
differences present in the case of dice and scales. For only then can the 
analogon be used to elucidate Chrysippus’ explanation of what happens 
in the human mind in the situations of indistinguishables. 

Chrysippus draws the analogy in (6)—(8): as in the case of dice and scales, 
so in the case of indistinguishables, the reactions are neither uncaused 
nor spontaneous; rather there are factors concealed from us which are 
responsible for the agent’s impulse to go for one and not the other altern- 
ative. In parallel with the case of the dice and scales these hidden factors 
should be either in the person’s mind or in the surroundings. We can 
assume Chrysippus to have concluded that hence the so-called indis- 
tinguishable alternatives do not prove the existence of spontaneous—and 
thus uncaused—self-motion. So far Chrysippus’ reply. 

A comparison between the two arguments shows that the contro- 
versy between Chrysippus and his opponents is at base metaphysical: 
the opponents, starting from the premises that there is no difference in 
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the antecedent data and that one option is actually chosen, conclude that 
there is some sort of spontaneous 'self-movement'. Chrysippus, starting 
from the premises that there is no uncaused motion (and that spontaneous 
self-motion implies uncaused motion) and that one option is chosen, con- 
cludes that the opponents' assumption of ontological indistinguishability 
in the antecedent data is false; there are, in fact, differences, only that they 
are not noticed—the indistinguishability is merely epistemic. Chrysippus 
thus rightly rejects the validity of the step from epistemic to ontological 
indistinguishability. But he in turn can conclude that there always is a 
hidden difference, only by virtue of his assumption that there are no 
uncaused motions. And this assumption is as metaphysical as the one that 
there are ontologically indistinguishable situations. 


1.3.3 Causal determinism 


Up to now, I have deliberately left out any reference to causation in the 
analysis of Chrysippus’ argument. For there is a difficulty in the text when 
one tries to bring it into accord with the Stoic concept of cause. We know 
(from elsewhere) that the causal factors responsible for the movements 
in the case of the dice would be the person throwing the die and the nature 
(i.e. shape, etc.) of the die.9? But Chrysippus, in his explanation of the 
analogon, says there is a difference either in the object (the die) or in the 
surroundings (which should include more than just the person who throws 
the die). This means that—in Stoic terminology—there is not necessarily 
a difference in the causes. There is a difference somewhere in the overall 
situation—perhaps in the causal factors, perhaps in the mere circum- 
stances. And this difference explains the difference in outcome, whether 
or not it is causal in the Stoic sense. 

This point has consequences for how one has to read the Plutarch 
passage. The phrase ‘the die . . . cannot take now one fall . . . now another 
without there occurring some cause and difference, either concerning 
entirely the things themselves or concerning the external circumstances’ 
(3)-(4) hence cannot be understood as ‘there is a difference in causes 
responsible for the difference in outcome'. Instead it has to be read either 
as 'not without some reason, i.e. some difference in' or as '(1) not with- 
out cause (for the person and nature of die are causes of the movement 
either time); and (ii) not without a difference (for there is a difference in 
either the causes or the circumstances)’. Chrysippus then reasoned like 
this: If there were a spontaneous motion, then the uncaused would exist. 
But the uncaused does not exist. Take situations of dice, scales, etc.: there 
are causes that bring about every one of their movements; and if there 


5$ Cf. 6.3.2 and 6.3.3 for details. 
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are different outcomes in comparable situations, this is due to a differ- 
ence either in those causes or in the surroundings—even if we cannot 
detect them. 

At the point where Chrysippus draws the analogy, however, I assume 
he talks about causes proper: ‘and in the case of these things which some 
people invent and name “spontaneous”, concealed causes sneak in.’ 
(6)—(7). This is so, because the situation of indistinguishables is assumed 
to leave the agent in a stalemate, i.e. inactive, if there is neither a differ- 
ence in overall situation, nor a spontaneous motion (see /.3./). Thus, even 
with the Stoic concept of causation, in order for something to happen 
in such situations, there must be an active causal factor involved— 
whichever way the agent decides. 

So far the textual difficulty. What does the argument tell us about 
Chrysippus’ determinism? The Plutarch passages discussed earlier in 
1.2 outlined a deterministic theory, but left it open in which way the deter- 
mination was envisaged; in particular, it said nothing about causal deter- 
mination. The present passage on the other hand allows us to extract two 
different types of principles of universal causality which were part of 
Chrysippus' theory. 

First, Chrysippus assumes a principle ‘the uncaused and the self- 
moved are non-existent’. Variations of this principle are recorded for 
Chrysippus elsewhere. Galen, for instance, reports: 


For in this way they «i.e. Chrysippus and his adherents> would concede some 
uncaused motion, something they commend us to beware of, and they reproach 
Epicurus for assuming some such thing. If, then, nothing happens without a 
cause... (PHP 4.4.35-6) 


Equally Cicero reports that Chrysippus maintained that there is ‘no 
motion without cause’ (Fat. 20) and that ‘nothing can happen without a 
cause’ (Div. II 61). This principle is, in the first instance, about motions 
or events; it links corporeal objects (the causes) with motions (xwn]oeis). 
(The formulation in Plutarch does not mention motion, but the whole 
argument is about the motions of the soul.) I call it the ‘General Prin- 
ciple of Causality’ or ‘General Causal Principle’: 


(GCP) Nothing happens without a cause. 


In Cicero we learn that Chrysippus backed up this principle with the 
Principle of Bivalence (see 2.1.1.1). Here, in Plutarch, it seems to be 
backed up by the idea that uncaused motion would violate nature (2).9* 


** The same point is recorded for some later Stoics whom Alexander reports as hold- 
ing that 'nothing in the world can be the case or happen without a cause' (Fat. 192.8—9), 
and that an uncaused motion would, as it were, explode the universe and destroy its unity 


(Fat. 192.11—15). 
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Now, as long as the General Causal Principle is not further specified, 
it does not, within Stoic philosophy, entail determinism. For in Stoic 
philosophy causes are not events, but bodies, considered in relation to the 
motion they bring about (1.1.2). Thus the principle does not preclude 
that a motion is not fully determined by its causes. Nor does it rule out 
that in relevantly similar situations, an object is once the cause of one kind 
of motion, once of another. That is, it is not ruled out that there is an 
element of spontaneity im the (thing that is the) cause—as seems indeed 
to have been suggested by Chrysippus’ opponents in our Plutarch passage. 
The General Causal Principle does not guarantee universal regularity or 
uniformity between cause and effect. But such uniformity is the hallmark 
of most modern theories of causal determinism. 

This lack of specification cannot be made up for by the fact that we have 
determinism of some kind secured for Chrysippus by the other Plutarch 
passages from Chrysippus’ On Nature (cf. 1.2). For it does not follow that, 
if we bring them together with Chrysippus’ General Causal Principle, we 
obtain universal causal determinism. 

In order to show that Chrysippus’ determinism was universal causal 
determinism, we need to show that he held another kind of physical 
principle. And we find such a principle underlying our present Plutarch 
passage. The kind of principle I have in mind belongs to the family 
described by catch-phrases such as ‘same causes, same effects’ and ‘like 
causes, like effects’. I dub such principles ‘specified causal principles’. We 
are nowadays all familiar with this type of principles, and indeed many 
consider them as trivial. However, this ‘triviality’ is based on the fact that 
in everyday life we have absorbed a certain physical world view, think- 
ing of causes and effects as events, and as governed by ‘laws of nature’, 
which somehow connect types of causes and types of effects. And we seem 
to hang on to this kind of idea of the world fairly undisturbed by the fact 
that it has little to do with modern physics—or philosophy of causa- 
tion for that matter. However, this world view has not always been the 
prevalent one. The idea of such a specified causal principle had to be 
‘detected’ or ‘invented’ first; and evidently, with a concept of cause as 
corporeal, any version of such a principle will have to look different from 
the modern ones. 

After these preliminary remarks, let us return to Chrysippus’ reply to 
the proponents of spontaneous motions. It is plain that he maintains the 
General Causal Principle in his reply (5). But how is a specified causal 
principle involved in his reasoning? 

One way of understanding specified causal principles of the kind ‘like 
causes, like effects’ or ‘same causes, same effects’ is that they imply the 
existence of a plurality of particular empirical causal laws which state some 
universal regularities, and which allow us to say something like ‘effect e 
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happened because cause c preceded’, based on reasoning of the kind ‘ceteris 
paribus, whenever a cause of type C, then an effect of type E; hence in 
this case e (which is of type E) followed, since c (which is of type C) pre- 
ceded, and cetera paria.’ But this is not what we find for Chrysippus. 

In our passage, what Chrysippus intends to show is that in the case of 
any one movement (including those in situations of indistinguishables) 
causes and circumstances together determine the movement in any detail. 
To show this, he argues by analogy from two (or more) similar movements. 
The analogy makes use of the following type of situation: We have two 
sections of the spatio-temporal universe, each consisting of a starting situ- 
ation s which includes an object o, and a subsequent movement of o, which 
ends in a resultant state r. The two starting situations, as far as they are 
considered pertinent to the movements, are epistemically indistinguish- 
able, but temporally and/or spatially distinct. The subsequent movements, 
however, differ from each other in that they lead to noticeably dissimilar 
resultant states. Chrysippus infers from this—and takes his audience to 
agree with him—that the two epistemically indistinguishable starting 
situations are in fact ontologically distinct (cf. 1.3.2). 

So here it looks as if Chrysippus has some kind of Specified Causal 
Principle on the side of the analogon, roughly 'difference in effects, dif- 
ference in overall starting situations'. Or more precisely 


SCP When from two seemingly indistinguishable starting situations 
gly g g 

two different effects ensue, then these situations were ontologic- 

ally distinct: either in the object or in the surroundings there was 


a factor that differed. 


analogue) 


This looks like the converse of the principle ‘like causes, like effects’. In 
fact, it is contraposed to ‘no difference in starting situations, no differ- 
ence in effect. Why has Chrysippus the converse of what we usually find? 
‘The answer could be that when formulating the principle in contraposi- 
tion, starting with the effects in the antecedent, as 1s implied by our text, 
Chrysippus conveniently bypasses the difficulty of having to determine 
what 1s relevant to the starting position. For in the form beginning with 
the starting situation, a notorious difficulty 1s to determine what counts 
as part of the starting situation: First, the factors can be indefinitely many, 
owing to the Stoic continuum theory. Then, given the Stoic theory of sym- 
pathy, i.e. of the physical influence of everything on everything, the rel- 
evant starting situation may well include the whole universe. 

Does Chrysippus base his principle on the assumption of the exist- 
ence of particular empirical causal laws? First, here we have to distin- 
guish between what we would consider empirical causal laws, and what 
Chrysippus would. For the modern idea of a uniformity between certain 
kinds of causes and certain kinds of effects where both causes and effects 
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are events is very different from Chrysippus' idea of active causation, and 
corporeal causes. And our passage certainly does not entitle us to assume 
that Chrysippus had empirical laws concerning his own concept of cause 
in mind,® since the relevant differentiating factor in the comparable 
situations is either cause or surrounding. And if he had something of the 
modern idea in his mind, it would not have been qua causal laws. Second, 
from the principle (SCP analogue) or from the Plutarch passage itself, we 
cannot infer that Chrysippus thought of the world as exhaustively deter- 
mined by a plurality of particular empirical laws, short of laws that govern 
the entire situation of the world at a time as starting situation (and which 
I would not call ‘particular’). 

However, these points are in any case irrelevant, since the above stated 
specified causal principle (SCP ,,,,,..) is not the one Chrysippus is after. 
For the empirical situation of scales and dice is only the analogon in his 
analogy. Chrysippus argues from this analogon, i.e. from two empirical 
spatio-temporally different situations (they may be fictitious or real) to one 
situation together with counterfactual reasoning about this one situation. 

First, the text implies that he elaborates from the empirical analogue 
of his Specified Causal Principle (SCP _,nsiogue) as follows: in starting situ- 
ation s, there is some factor f, that is responsible for the fact that e, and 
not e; (e,,...) happens, and in starting situation s, there is some factor 
f, that is responsible for the fact that e, and not e, (e3, . . . ) happens. fi, 
Ja ...need not be causal factors; for instance, f, can be the presence of 
some causal or some hindering element, in the object or the surround- 
ings, and f, the absence of that element. 

Chrysippus then draws the analogy to one starting situation in which 
there appear to be two equally likely outcomes, i.e. to the situations of 
indistinguishables. These are a situation of human choice and impulse 
(cf. 6.3.4.1), but for the present this fact is immaterial. Chrysippus’ point, 
as relevant here, 1s this: 


(SCP inais) If in one starting situation s it looks as if there are two different 
but equally likely outcomes e, e*, and e occurs, then there is a fac- 
tor f in s such that because of f e (and not e*) occurred; that is, 
had instead of f f* (+f) been present, then e* (and not e) would 
have occurred. 


$5 "These would be laws that link the individual nature of objects with certain kinds of 
movements, cf. 1.2 end. 

*5 'There is no assumption of a specific law: ‘whenever antecedent situation of type S, 
then effect of type E’. On the contrary, Chrysippus assumes the ontological differentiat- 
ing factor to be hidden, perhaps in principle undetectable (within the ancient means of 
physics), so a full empirical description of type S antecedent situations seems to be ruled 
out. There is no complete description of the (relevant factors of the) starting situation. 
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'The empirical case of two numerically different starting situations was 
only an analogon. Here, now, we can see that Chrysippus’ Specified Causal 
Principle is based on counterfactual reasoning about one and the same situ- 
ation. Particular empirical causal laws play no role in it. 'l'he point is made, 
as before, negatively, by introducing one factor that differs from the 
overall starting situation (this time this factor is counterfactual, 1.e. not 
actual: ‘If the effect were different, there would have been a difference in 
the starting situation.). Accordingly, again there is no need to describe a 
‘causally relevant section’ of the world.” 

We can obtain Chrysippus’ Specified Causal Principle by generalizing 
from movements that ensue from situations in which two different motions 
seem equally likely to all movements. If we include Chrysippus’ General 
Causal Principle and his concept of cause (as (1)), we obtain: 


(SCP) For every movement e (i) there are causal factors c, . . . c, which are 
actively responsible for e, and (ii), for any possible alternative move- 
ment e* to e there is a factor f in the starting situation s of e, such that 
because of f e (and not e*) occurred; i.e. for e* (and not e) to occur 
there would have to have been some f* (+ f) instead of f in s. 


Add to this the fact that for the Stoics motions are indefinitely divisible, 
and it can be seen that here we have a specified causal principle that defines 
a fully deterministic system. This principle does not involve particular 
empirical causal laws, nor does it rely on comparable empirical situations 
with comparable effects—except as analogy. Rather, it is concerned with 
the total actual state of the world or an unspecified part thereof. Backing 
of the principle would not be expected from empirical quarters. (Accord- 
ingly, no element of predictability comes in.) Instead, we would expect 
the justification of the principle to come from cosmological, theological, 
or teleological theory. 

With this principle (SCP), we have (in (ii) ) a full formulation of causal 
determinism in the modern sense. For the principle entails that every 
movement is fully determined by the antecedent situation. If the outcome 
were any different, in however minute a detail, then the antecedent situ- 
ation would also have been different. 

However, remember two points: first, Chrysippus? determinism is 
'stricter': in addition to uniformity (of whole world state starting situations 
and effects), there is active causation—in the Stoic sense—involved in 
(i), and that is seen as the main determining factor. Second, what we may 
consider as ‘causality’ in this account of determinism, was not regarded 
as causality by Chrysippus, and if he had considered his determinism as 
causal, then not because of (ii) in (SCP). 


*' We have no evidence of converse formulations, starting with similarity of antecedent 
situations, rather than difference in resulting states, before the second century AD (cf. 8.2). 
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Plutarch does not tell us how Chrysippus’ reply was to deny the spon- 
taneous motion (éreAevaruc) kivnois) the proponents of the argument in 
Stoic. rep. 1045bc introduced. For, as I said above (1.3.1), this argument 
does not entail causally undetermined motion, but only what one may call 
*un-predetermined motion', viz. some kind of spontaneous self-motion 
or agent-causality. But we can see how Chrysippus’ Specified Causal 
Principle would have served to reject such spontaneous self-motion. 'T'his 
principle would preclude the possibility that a thing can have a power of 
spontaneity (éreAevoruc) vvas) like the one that was introduced in 
the opponents’ argument. For the existence of a thing with such a power 
would imply the following possibility: if the thing, by means of its power 
of spontaneity, caused some motion e, then the very same thing in the 
same circumstances could have brought about an alternative motion e*. 
For by assumption, the external circumstances are exactly the same, and— 
it seems— so is the soul with its power of spontaneity. This means that 
the entire starting situation s would be the same. And thus we have pre- 
cisely the kind of constellation that is ruled out by Chrysippus' Specified 
Causal Principle. This principle thus precludes un-predetermined motion 
as well as causally undetermined motion. This is in harmony with the fact 
that Chrysippus asserted not only the non-occurrence of uncaused motion, 
but also the absence of motion which has no antecedent causes (1.71.2). 
The question that remains is: how does Chrysippus' causal determinism, 
as tentatively captured by the Specified Causal Principle, go together with 
the teleological determinism proclaimed in the Plutarch passages discussed 
in 1.2? For an answer, we turn finally to Chrysippus’ concept of fate. 


1.4 FATE 


The preceding two sections dealt with two main aspects of Chrysippus' 
determinism, as he developed them in his physical writings: First, the 
claim that every qualitative state and every motion, up to the most minute 
detail, is—and is organized—in accordance with the rational, universal 
nature of the world, and could not be any different than it is. Here 
Chrysippus’ determinism presented itself as teleological—in some so far 
unspecified way. Second, the statements that there is no motion without 
a cause, and that if something different happened than what actually hap- 
pens, then the antecedent causal situation or the object at which the effect 
takes place would have been different too. Here Chrysippus developed 
some aspects of causal determinism, which have invited comparison with 
modern theories of mechanical, causal determinism. 

Plainly, for Chrysippus these two aspects are neither alternative nor 
mutually exclusive explanations of the world. Rather they are meant to 
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complement each other in one comprehensive theory. We have seen that 
the teleological part of the theory left it undetermined in which way exactly 
the rational principle makes the world develop in accordance with it. The 
links between the two aspects (teleological and causal) can be found in 
Chrysippus theory of fate (eiuapuévn), which is also the arena of most of 
the discussion of early Stoic determinism. Yet we do not have in extant 
texts and passages any presentation of Chrysippus' determinism in terms 
of fate (as we have for instance for later Stoics in Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
On Fate, ch. 22). 

What has survived are several definitions and accounts of fate ascribed 
to Chrysippus, mostly without the context from which they are taken; the 
etymological exegesis of various terms used for fate; then, repeatedly, the 
statement that everything happens in accordance with fate, and various 
variations thereof; and last but not least, a number of longer passages con- 
cerned with Chrysippus' defence of this principle and of his theory of fate, 
showing that the latter is compatible with the rest of Stoic philosophy and 
with various common sense assumptions. The most detailed information 
about Chrysippus' determinism, etc. we find in these latter two kinds of 
passages, which are the topic of Chapters 2 to 6 below. 

Still, the various accounts and definitions of fate help us to understand 
the relation between Chrysippus' fate theory and the aspects of determin- 
ism in his writings discussed in /.2 and 1.3, and to provide a preliminary 
classification of the various aspects of fate, thus mapping out the ground 
for the following chapters. These accounts are a rather mixed bag, but also 
interconnected. Í take them in groups, ordered according to different ele- 
ments of Chrysippus’ concept of fate. 


1.4.1 Fate is God is Providence is Nature is the Active Principle... 


First, we have a number of identity statements, which identify fate 
with the active principle, using mostly a single noun or a noun phrase 
with a genitive attribute. Fate is thus equated with god or Zeus,® with 
providence, and with the common nature of the all; furthermore, with 
the reason (Aóyos) or the will (BoóAgo:s) of Zeus,” the reason of the 
world or the cause of the world.” Almost all of these equations are known 
already for Zeno, who adorned the craftsmanlike or creative Reason or 
fire with the names of ‘fate’, ‘god’, ‘soul of Zeus’, and the ‘necessity of 
all things’,” and in his book On Nature maintained that fate is the same 


95 Plut. Stoic. rep. 1049f, Philod. Piet. c.4.31—5.2 (Henrichs, i.e. c.11.31-12.1 DD 545). 
$9 bid. 

7 Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056c, Comm. not. 1076e, cf. Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.8. 
7" Stob. Ecl. I 79.5—7, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e. 

72 Tertullian, Apol. 21, Lactantius, SVF i. 160, DL 7.135, cf. Stob. Ecl. I 133.3-5. 
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as providence and (universal) nature.? Chrysippus is thus taking over 
traditional Stoic doctrine. 

The status of such identity statements for the Stoics is far from clear, 
and may also vary in different cases.” I suggest as a minimalist reading 
that the extension of the terms involved is the same. This is confirmed 
by the fact that physically all these entities are considered as pneuma by 
Chrysippus.” But of course we cannot infer from the identity statements 
that the meanings of the terms were the same. ''hey must have differed 
at least in some cases. This can be seen when one considers that there 
was a discussion among the Stoics about whether some of these terms 
have the same extension (although the Stoics did not put it this way). It 
is most obvious in the case of fate and providence, where Chrysippus and 
Cleanthes have different views about the extension of the terms. Calcidius 
has the details: 


(1) Thus some believe it to be an assumption that there is a difference between 
providence and fate, the reality being that they are one. For providence will 
be god's will, and furthermore his will is the series of causes. In virtue of being 
his will it is providence. In virtue of also being the series of causes it gets the 
additional name ‘fate’. (2) Consequently everything in accordance with fate is 
also the product of providence, and likewise everything in accordance with provi- 
dence is the product of fate. That is Chrysippus! view. (3) But others, like 
Cleanthes, while holding the dictates of providence to come about also by fate, 
allow things which come about by fate not to be the product of providence.” 
(Calc. Tim. 144, trans. Long/Sedley) 


It is a moot point how much of the passage presents Chrysippus' view; 
in particular, whether or not the argument (1) stems from Chrysippus." 
But that the extension of the terms ‘fate’ and ‘providence’ was the same 


75 Stob. Ecl. I 78.18—20. 

™ Tt is clear from formulations like xarà róv roô Atos Adyov, ôv TH eiuappévy Tov adrov 
eivai (Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056c) that these statements are identity statements, and not simple 
predications, 

75 ‘Chrysippus maintains that the substance of fate is a power of breath’, Stob. Ecl. I 
79.1-2; cf. SE PH 3.218; [Plut.] Epit. 1.7 (DD 306.1—6); Alex. Mixt. 224-5; Clement, 
Strom. 5.14 89.2. 

76 (1) Itaque non nulli putant praesumi differentiam providentiae fatique, cum reapse 
una sit quippe providentiam dei fore voluntatem, voluntatem porro eius seriem esse 
causarum, et ex eo quidem, quia voluntas, providentia est. porro quia eadem series 
causarum est, fatum cognominatam. (2) ex quo fieri ut quae secundum fatum sunt etiam 
ex providentia sint, eodemque modo quae secundum providentiam ex fato, ut putat 
Chrysippus. (3) alii vero, quae quidem ex providentiae auctoritate fataliter quoque 
provenire, nec tamen quae fataliter ex providentia, ut Cleanthes. 

7 [surmise that (1) is not Chrysippean. For the reduction of fate to the series causarum 
(e(pyids airícv) is not otherwise reported for Chrysippus, and is presumably later; see below 
1.4.2. But the gist of (1) fits in with Chrysippus’ view. For (2) and (3) we may have a paral- 
lel in a papyrus fragment from PHerc 1670 (O 1424, in Ferrario 1972, p. 81). 
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for Chrysippus is clear from (2), which gives both powers the same realm 
of application. 

The passage suggests that it is essential to the meaning of ‘providence’ 
that it is 'god's will’ (h roô Atos BovAnais), whereas it is not essential to 
it that it may be the series of causes. T'he other way about, it cannot gen- 
erally have been thought essential to fate to be ‘god’s will’, because for 
Cleanthes there is a portion of the world that is fated but not in accord- 
ance with god's will. The specific element in providence seems to be an 
element of value or evaluation: god can only will what is best, hence what 
is good. But whereas Chrysippus thinks that whatever event or state 1s 
bad from the perspective of individuals is good from the global perspect- 
ive, and god is responsible for it, Cleanthes maintained that the indi- 
vidual badness is not attributable to god (cf. Hymn 122.11-13, SVF i.; 
below 7.3.1). 

In a similar vein, although Chrysippus, like Zeno, identified fate with 
god (or god's reason), there are properties that belong to god which seem 
never to be associated with fate: e.g. god is said to be perfect in happi- 
ness (DL 7.147), not admitting of any evil (ibid.), or to be blessed, bene- 
volent, caring, and beneficent (Plut. Comm. not. 1075e). 

On the other hand, all properties of fate seem to have parallels in those 
of god, although for god the detailed description of the network of causes 
(see below) is not recorded. Thus, although co-extensive with god, fate 
seems to denote a particular set of aspects of god, i.e. the active principle 
that structures and moves the world. 


1.4.2 The main aspects of fate 


From Chrysippus' various accounts and definitions of fate we can extra- 
polate several aspects that are certainly among them. Some had been tradi- 
tionally connected with fate, others are specifically Stoic. Our most reliable 
sources are Gellius and Stobaeus, since they not only attribute the accounts 
to Chrysippus, but also provide the names of the books from which they 
are taken. Gellius has preserved a long account, presumably a definition, 
from Chrysippus' fourth book on providence, in which all the aspects are 
assembled: 


a certain natural arrangement of the universe, with things following upon other 
things and being involved with other things from eternity, such a weaving- 
together being inexorable.” (NA 7.2.3) 


3g 7 ; ay én (E dil a Rug Rare 5 
$vcucjv twa oóvra£w rÀv OÀov, é£ didiov ræv érépwv rots érépow érakoAov- 
j A 7 > 2 iN 
fotvrwy kai uerazroAovuévov*, ürapaflárov otans Tis TovadTHs émmAokijs. 


* The text is corrupt; I follow Sharples 1991, 96 and 197. 
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Stobaeus presents a whole collection of accounts of fate, taken from vari- 
ous of Chrysippus’ works: 


Chrysippus «maintains that> the substance of fate is a power of breath, admin- 
istering order of the all. This he does in his second book On the World. But 
in his second book On... , in his books On Fate, and occasionally in others 
he puts forward various views, stating that ‘Fate is the Reason of the universe’ 
or 'the Reason of the things in the universe administered by providence', or 
*the Reason in accordance with which past events have happened, present events 
happen, and future events will happen’; and instead of ‘Reason’ he uses ‘truth’, 
‘cause’, ‘nature’, and ‘necessity’, and adds other terms which apply to the same 
substance from different perspectives.” (Ecl. I 79.1—12) 


This passage thus confirms that fate does not only refer to one aspect of 
god or the active principle, but that we have a set of aspects, which are 
made apparent by the various accounts. Now to the various aspects: 

First, there is an element of teleology, rationality, organization, and 
order. This is an aspect that was prevalent in Chrysippus’ exposition of 
the nature of the universe (1.2), which—as the passages just quoted show 
—is essential also to the meaning of ‘fate’: Fate is a natural arrangement 
or organization (oóvra£is), the reason of the world and the order which 
administers everything. Diogenes Laertius reports as a Stoic account of 
fate ‘reason in accordance with which the world is arranged’ (DL 7.149).9? 
What has been said about the common nature of the world in /.2 holds 
generally for this aspect of fate. 

Then, like the active principle and god, fate is described as eternal.?! 
That is, first, fate itself does not have a beginning, but it has always been 


7? Xpóourros Ovapav mvevpaticny T)» ovoíav THs e(papjévgs, Ta€w* To) mavrós 
diocxntixny. Tobro pev ov ev TH Gevrépo Lepi kóopov, èv ĝe r@ Sevtépw Tepi wpadv** 
kai év rois Tepi Ths ctuappevys kal êv ddois orropadny mroAvrpónws arodaiverat Aéyaw' 
Eiuapuévy éoriv ó rob kóguov Adyos, 7) Adyos TAY v TH kóouw mpovoía Srocxoupevwr, 
yj Adyos Kal? ôv rà uév yeyovóra yéyove, TA Ôe ywopéva yiverat, TA 9€ yevqoóueva 
yevýoerar. MeradapBaver © avri roô Aóyov rijv aàńberav, riv airíav, THY dow, rv 
dvayKny, mrpoor(Üeis Kal érépas dvopacias, ws emt THs adris odoias raocopévas kal" érépas 
«at érépas émifloAás. 

* [read rá£w for rá£e (with G); for rá£is or ordo see [Plut.] Epit. 1.29 (DD 
324.1—3); Nem. Nat. hom. 108.16—17; Alex. Fat. 192.1; Cic. Div. I 125; Gell. 
NA 7.2.11; Augustine, Civ. 5.8. But nothing much hinges on this. 

** Long/Sedley keep wpadv; SVF and DD emend to épwy (as F has it), in 
parallel with [Plut.] Epit. 1.29. 


8° /óyos rab’ àv 6 Kéopos ĝiećayerar. This is not necessarily Chrysippean; but the use 
of dveEdyerat is confirmed in Chrysippus’ etymological exegesis of the name of one of the 
Fates, ‘Clotho’, in Stob. Ecl. I 79.17~-18. 

81 Gell. NA 7.2.3; Cic. Fat. 20, 27, 28; perhaps Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.11; 
cf. also Chrysippus’ etymological exegesis of Atropos in Stob. Ecl. I 79.15-16: Fate is called 
Atropos, since duerdtpemros kai dueráßànņrtós otw 6 kab’ ékaora ĝiopiopòs e£ diüicov 
xpóvov. 
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there as the organizing principle of the world. Second, the organization is 
such that—in some way—whatever occurs had been organized, hence fixed, 
to do so before it occurred. And this organization or fixing in advance is also 
eternal: what occurs was always organized and fixed to occur. Thus fate 
does not ever determine future events in any finite time before they happen. 
In particular, a person's destiny is not determined at the time of their birth 
or conception, etc. as some popular views had it (e.g. Tacitus, Ann. 6.22). 
Since for the Stoics the course of the world is cyclical, the conception of 
fate's eternity leads to indefinite repetitions of all states and events.?? 

The third aspect, necessity, inevitability, and immutability, was tradi- 
tionally connected with fate. It is also recorded for Zeno (Tertullian, 
Apol. 21). For Chrysippus we know it already from the passage on the 
common nature (7.2). It is repeatedly emphasized in the Chrysippean 
accounts. Fate is called ‘greatest necessity’ (kupwwTarn avayKy, Plut. Stoic. 
rep. 1055e), and by substitution, ‘necessity of the universe’ (Stobaeus, 
quoted above). Moreover, there is a colourful selection of adjectives that 
is meant to express this aspect of fate: ‘inflexible’ (&rperrros), ‘invincible’ 
(avixnros), 'unconquerable' (dvexBiacros), ‘unpreventable’ (dxwAvuros), 
‘immutable’ (dperáßànros), ‘unchangeable/irrevocable’ (àjeráÜeros), and 
‘inexorable’ (àzrapáfa.ros), which becomes the standard attribute of fate 
in later texts. This aspect of fate is dealt with in detail in 3.4 below; here 
are just a couple of remarks relevant to the present context: 

First, we have seen above the main reason for the inevitability of fate: 
nothing external to, or independent of, the universal nature (i.e. fate) can 
interfere with what occurs, since there is nothing external to or independ- 
ent of it. In particular, human beings cannot interfere, since their natures 
are themselves part of the common nature or fate. Second, connected with 
the eternal predetermination of all motions and states is the point that it 
is pointless to make attempts to influence or change one’s fate, since at 
any time all future occurrents have been determined already, and are 
unchangeable. This contrasts with theories like ‘Egyptian fatalism’ which 
allow for the—occasional—later change of what has been predetermined 
as a result of prayers (Nem. Nat. hom. 106.15-20).* Mostly, however, 
the ancients assumed that if something is fated, then it is immutable. It 
is this factor, the inexorability of a fate that governs everything, which 
opponents of the Stoics found most objectionable. 

The fourth factor concerns fate insofar as it links individual objects. 
Several Chrysippean accounts speak of fate as connecting the things 


82 For different interpretations of this everlasting recurrence of the world see Barnes 
1978, Mansfeld 1979, Long 1985. 

5 See e.g. Gundel 1914, Schreckenberger 1964 ch. 4. 

** For the question how Chrysippus and Seneca dealt with the issue of whether one can 
influence or alter one's fate see Ch. 5. 
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in the world in some orderly manner. Chrysippus named the way the 
things are connected an ‘interweaving’ or ‘interconnection’ (émumAoxy).® 
This interweaving is explained by him as ‘things following upon other 
things and being involved with other things (from eternity)’.®° The 
idea of interconnection is found also in his etymological exegesis of 
‘fate’ (eiuapuevy) as ‘connecting cause of the things’ (airia riv vrwv 
eipoi.évn), which is reported also as a Stoic definition of fate (DL 7.149), 
although for Chrysippus it was not a full definition, but gave only one 
aspect of fate.? 

What are the things that are connected? Plotinus, reporting Stoic 
doctrine (without attributing it to the Stoics, and presumably from a 
later Stoic source) mentions the "interconnection of causes with each 
other’. Then there is a second Stoic etymological explanation of ‘fate’ 
(etuapp.évy), as ‘chain (or series) of causes’ (eipuós aitiwv). This—rather 
imaginative—etymological account of one aspect of fate seems later to have 
become the standard definition of fate. But note that it is not attested 
for Chrysippus.” 

‘Thus Chrysippus seems to have been concerned either with the con- 
catenation of all causes or with that of all things (6v7a). His definition 
of fate in Gellius and his explication of the word 'fate' as connecting 
cause of all existing things, suggests the latter. Fate, qua pneuma in all 
things, links these things through space and time; through time by way 
of antecedent causes, through space by way of sustaining causes and sym- 
pathy.” But the difference from an interconnection of all causes is not 
very substantial, since the causes are all things—considered in a certain 
respect, namely insofar as they have effects (1.1.2). What matters is rather 
that one interpretation is precluded which is sometimes read into the 
accounts from a modern perspective, viz. that we have a chain of causes 
and effects, in which the effect of one instance of causation is the cause 
of the next. This cannot be the early Stoic position, since cause and effect 
are ontologically distinct, one being a material thing, the other an actual- 
ized predicate (1.1.2). 


55 Gell. NA 7.2.3. Stob. Ecl. I 78.4—6, kar émimAokyy rv uepóv ovvnprnuerny, cf. 
also Aristocles in Eus. Praep. ev. 15.14.2. 

8$ Gell. NA 7.2.3.; the Greek text is quoted in n. 78 above. 

*' Cf. Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.8. 

55 Tov airiov énutdoxiyy mpos aAAnda, Plot. Enn. HII 1.2 236.30-1. Similarly, Plut. Epit. 
1.27.4 (DD 322.11-12). 

3 Cf. e.g. Plut. Epit. 1.29.4 (DD 324.1113). Nem. Nat. hom. 108.15-17. Alex. Mant. 
185.5, Oenomaus in Eus. Praep. ev. 4.7.37, Sen. Benef. IV 7. 

°° Except perhaps in Calc. Tim. 144, quoted in 1.4.7; but I assume that section (1) in 
this passage is later Stoic—like most of what Calcidius reports from the Stoics. 

9! These two dimensions of the connection of fate, time, and space, are suggested by 
[Plut.] Fat. 574e. 
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How are we to interpret the metaphors of interweaving and chain? Once 
again, it matters that Stoic causes are corporeal and relative (mpós 71); that 
is, that causes are bodies while and insofar as they actively produce (or 
contribute to producing) an effect in a body. Both causes and effects thus 
have a duration (1.1.2). We can then imagine the simplified case of a chain 
of causes thus: A body b, is the cause c, from t, to ¢,, producing an effect 
e, at a body b,, from t, to t,. As a result, at t, (perhaps a little earlier), 
body b, starts being the cause c, of another effect e, at a body 5,; c, may 
last from ft, to t,, e; from t, to t;. At t, (or a bit earlier), b, starts being a 
cause of a further effect e, at a body b,, etc. A case of a section of a net- 
work, which includes a combination of causes for one effect, would be 
this: A body b, is the cause c, from t, to t,, of an effect e, from t, to t, 
at a body b,. b, as cause c, from t, to t; and b, as cause c, from t, to t, are 
co-causes of effect e, at a body b, from t, to tẹ. As a result, at tę (or a 
little earlier) b, may start being a cause of an effect e, at a body 6, from 
t, to ts, and perhaps also being a cause of an effect e,, perhaps at 5,, etc. 
That is, we have a temporal concatenation of bodies insofar as they are 
causes. This is in line with the formulations of interweaving of things or 
chains of causes, i.e. of corporeal entities, as opposed to of the incorpor- 
eal effects, motions, states, occurrents, etc. 

Any body that is (and insofar as it is) a cause in the chain or partial 
network that leads up to a later effect may be said to be (at least partially) 
causally responsible for that motion. Thus in the simplified example of 
a causal chain b, would be causally responsible for e, and e,; and in the 
example of a causal network, b, would be (partially) causally responsible 
for e,, e,, and e,. An effect e; in a causal chain or network that ‘makes’ (or 
contributes to making) the body at which it occurs become in turn a cause 
of a further effect e, may be called a causal occurrent of e, Thus, in our 
first example, e, would be a causal occurrent of e,, and e, of e,. 

There is one respect in which Chrysippus' statement of the ‘inter- 
weaving’ (ézuAox7) of things or causes seems superior and better in keep- 
ing with his theory than the metaphor of a chain or series of causes. A chain 
leading through time has one link at a time, and conjures up the picture 
of isolated parallel ‘strings’ of causation—unless one assumes that at any 
time the whole world state counts as a link, which may be suggested by 
the singular noun ‘chain’ (eipuós), but for which there is otherwise no sup- 
port in the sources. The picture of an interweaving or concatenation of 
things, on the other hand, allows for indefinite complexity: a network 
rather than isolated strings, in which many instances of causation can occur 
at the same time, or be staggered and overlap, etc. Some of the details of 
such a network are discussed in later chapters. 

In any event, the account of fate as ‘concatenation of causes (in the 
plural), which arises from the inner-cosmic perspective, is not to be 
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confused with the identification of fate with cause (in the singular) from 
the cosmic perspective, where both ‘fate’ and ‘cause’ refer to the one active 
principle. The difference is marked by a terminological distinction. Our 
sources show that Chrysippus always referred to the one cause which is 
identical with fate and the active principle by the feminine noun aíría. 
Compare the Chrysippean names for fate: ‘the greatest Cause’ (7) ueyíory 
airia, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e), ‘the Cause of all things’ (rávræv airia, 
ibid. 1056b), ‘invincible and unpreventable and unchangeable Cause’ 
(airíav dviknrov Kal ükcvrov kai &rperrrov, ibid. 1056c), and ‘Cause’ as 
substituted for ‘fate’ in the Stobaeus passage (Ecl. I 79.5—10).? Aria is 
identified with fate, god, and the active principle of the universe, which 
are all one for Chrysippus, and physically pneuma.” Special emphasis 
is put on the fact that this one Cause is the same as Reason. So in the 
passage from Stobaeus: 


Fate is the Reason of the universe . . . and instead of Reason he uses 'truth', 
‘airia’, ‘nature’, and ‘necessity’, and adds other terms... (Ecl. 1 79.5—10) 


And, for the Stoics in general, Seneca writes: 


As you know, our Stoics state that there are two «principles» in the nature 
of things from which everything occurs: Cause and matter. Matter lies inert 
... But Cause, i.e. Reason, moulds matter and turns it wherever it wants.?* 


(Ep. 65.2) 


*Reason' here is the pneumatic world-reason, which pervades the 
universe as a whole, including all things in it. What is the relation 
between the one Cause (airia) and the many causes (airiai or atia), 
in the context of fate? Seneca uses the phrase 'the cause of the causes 


? Cf. also Plot. Enn. III 1.2 17-22, kupuorár:) airia, for fate as all-pervading, great- 
est cause of all things, reporting Stoic doctrine. 

?* For the identification of the one cause with the active principle and god for the Stoics 
in general cf. also Marcus Aurelius, 8.27 ‘divine cause’ (Üeía airia); 9.29 ‘the cause of the 
all’ (1) rv óàwv airia); 5.8.4 . . . obrws êk mrávrow Tv airíov ý etuapuérg TowadTy aitia 
cvumrAnpobra see further Sen. Benef. IV 7, SE M 9.75, Syrianus, Met. 8.3-5, Alex. Mixt. 
178.15-19, who however has airiov, not airía. For Chrysippus cf. also Stob. Eel. I 
31.13-14: Ava 8e aóróv (i.e. god) Aéyovow, OTL mávraw éoviv atris kai Oc abrov mrávra. 

?* Dicunt, ut scis, Stoici nostri duo esse in rerum natura ex quibus omnia fiant, causam 
et materiam. Materia iacet iners . . . causa autem, id est ratio, materiam format et quocumque 
vult versat. 


See also for Zeno, Stob. Ecl. I 133.4—5, ‘. . . the reason of the all, which some call fate, 
pervades everything’ ( . . . dia radrys € diabeiv Tov Tob mavrós Aóyov, dv viot eipappévqv 
kaAo0ow) and cf. DL 7.135. 

?5 Cf. Origen, Cels. VI 71 (358.17-19 Borret), about the Stoics: ‘God’s reason, which 
extends down to human beings and the smallest of things, is nothing but corporeal pneuma' 
(O Aóyos ro eoù 6 péypi üávÜparyrcw Kai vv éAaxiorow karaatvov, ovdev GAdo &oriv 
7j nveóüua. cwparikóv). Cf. for Zeno, DL 7.134. 
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(Nat. quaest. II 45, causa causarum). The above evidence about the 
identification of Cause (airia), Reason (Aóyos), and the active principle 
suggests that the relationship is as follows: the one Cause (airia) is 
nothing but the pneumatic world-reason. This Reason penetrates all 
material objects, and is responsible for their shape and movements. The 
airia of any individual cause (airtov) is the portion of (rational) pneuma 
which permeates that cause." For example, in an instance of causation 
of bread-cutting, the pneuma in the cause (aiztov) knife which cuts the 
bread is the airia of that knife, i.e. that portion of the world-reason in 
the knife that makes it cut the bread.” Individual material objects are thus 
causes insofar as they are pervaded by a portion of the world-reason. This 
causal function of the world-reason is the ground why it is also called 
‘Cause’ (airia), and ‘Fate’. 


1.4.3 Teleological and mechanical aspects of Stoic determinism combined 


This relation between the active principle, qua Reason, or Cause, and the 
individual causes is crucial for our understanding of Chrysippus’ deter- 
minism. It brings us closer to an answer to the question of how the teleo- 
logical and causal (‘mechanistic’) elements of Chrysippus’ determinism 
combine; how the predetermination of every movement by the situation 
of the world prior to it, and including antecedent causes of it, goes together 
with the eternal, rational world order. We know that the picture cannot 
be that of a transcendental deity who devises a plan and then realizes it 
in the world. There is no space for either god or god’s plan outside the 
world. Both god (the active principle) and god’s reason or BovAyois are 
part of the one material world. Fate, or Cause, qua pneuma in the things, 
develops the world progressively, connecting all things. For Fate or Cause 
or Reason forms part of every thing, and it is what makes everything a 


% This explains the passage [Plut.] Epit. 1.12; (DD 310.6—7): ‘the Stoics hold that all 
causes are corporeal; for they are pneumata.’ (Oi Zrexoi wavta Ta aitia owpatiká 
mvevpara yap. As in most later sources, the terminological distinction aitiov/airia seems 
lost in this passage.) Similarly, the Stoics consider Truth (aàńbea, as opposed to that which 
is true, 70 dÀxÜés) as a portion of pneuma in the wise person's mind (SE PH 2.81); and 
Necessity (dvayxn, as opposed to that which is necessary, rò dvayxaiov, cf. 3.4), too, is 
characterized as pneuma (Cf. again Stob. Ecl. I 79.5-10). 

?' These considerations suggest a plausible way of understanding the difficult closing 
sentence of Stobaeus’ report from Chrysippus’ theory of causes: ‘Aria is the Reason in 
the cause (atrtov), or the Reason in respect of the cause as cause.’ (Ecl. 1 139.3-4, Atríav 
9 eva. Aóyov airiov, Ñ) Adyov róv Tepl ToU atríov ws airíov.) Making use of the above 
example, we can say that that aspect or part of the pneuma in the knife that makes it cut 
the bread is the reason in respect of the knife qua cause of the cutting. For although the 
whole knife is the cause (aiztov) of the cutting, strictly speaking, it is the pneuma in the 
knife that is responsible for the effect. I discuss alternative interpretations of this passage, 
and develop this point in more detail in Bobzien 19985, section 1. 
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cause. It thus works—in part—from the inside of all things. And this 
pneuma in the things is nothing but god or god’s will or god's reason. 
Thus we should imagine every individual cause as containing a piece of 
information about where it is heading. Every cause carries with it, and 
in itself, the relevant bit of god's will or plan. 

The Stoics offer several analogies to explain this teleological element 
in their determinism. One compares god (the active principle, fate) to 
a human being: In god's ruling part of the soul (hyeuovikóv), placed by 
some Stoics in the aether, we find pure, condensed rationality. From this 
ruling part god or god's reason literally stretches (d.:aTedvw) into every- 
thing, and connects all things, as the human soul stretches from the human 
ruling part into the whole body (DL 7.138, 157). Presumably, just as I 
can bend my finger, by sending impulses from my mind, via my nervous 
system, to my finger, so god can make something happen by sending 
impulses to the place where it is meant to happen. And just as my finger, 
when moving on the keyboard, shares in my rationality insofar as it is 
an extension of my mind, and when I have decided to type a ‘z’ with 
my finger, then my finger will type a ‘z’, so everything shares in god's 
rational pneuma and is directed by it. 

But this comparison is lacking— among other things—in the element 
of predetermination from eternity. Here a second analogy, taken from bio- 
logy, is perhaps more successful: It is the Zenonian analogy with the devel- 
opment of things from seeds. Again, the world is analogous to one living 
being. As in a seed all the information is assembled to generate a plant 
or animal, and will do so, provided there is nourishment around, so in 
the world-pneuma is assembled all the information that is needed to make 
the world develop, provided matter (vA, the passive principle) is around. 
And as the sperm grow and develop into the thing and determine its life 
cycle (the form of which was already fully determined in the seed), so the 
world-pneuma (or craftsmanlike fire, in the case of Zeno) nourishes on 
the matter and develops into the world and determines its course.” 

Another metaphor which belongs here is that of the ‘unrolling’ or 
‘unfolding’ of fate through time (Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.9; Cic. 
Div. I 127). It is meant to illustrate the fact that everything has been pre- 
determined from eternity, and nothing is newly created when it happens. 

All the analogies leave open a number of vexing theological questions: 
how is rationality translated into the perfection and orderliness of the 
world, in accordance with a rational design? For an answer we have to 


?5 The description of development of animals from sperm by the Stoic Hierocles 
(2nd cent. AD) is instructive here. The sperm absorbs matter from the pregnant body and 
develops into the embryo ‘in accordance with certain inexorable patterns’ (xard [ri]vas 
dmapa[B ]árovs rá£eis, Hierocles, 1.5 ff.). This terminology (rá£is, àrapáfiaros) is the 
same as is used in tbe description of fate. 
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add to the second analogy from the first the deity's awareness of the world, 
and/or its self-awareness. For this, again, will have to be thought of ana- 
logously to that of animals.” But the awareness, being that of a rational 
being, will include not only consciousness of everything that happens at 
the present moment, but also of everything that has happened and that 
will happen. We are left to speculate on the question whether the aware- 
ness of what is still unrealized in the world is direct awareness of the 
‘design’ in the ‘world-sperm’, or rather god's memory of the last world 
cycle (cf. Nem. Nat. hom. 111.25—112.3) or still something else. 

The problems of how this self-awareness works, and in what way ration- 
ality is present in the course of the world, are certainly important. But 
they play a small role in the debate over Stoic fate theory, since they do 
not change the fact of the exact ‘unrolling’ of a world every detail of which 
has been determined in advance. 

There is one traditional conception of fate which I have so far left aside. 
This is the idea of ‘personal fate’, which has been aptly described as ‘the 
preordainment of certain landmarks in individual lives and in human his- 
tory: a victory, a hero’s return home, an illness, someone’s murdering his 
father, the date of his own death . . .’.1° It has been argued that the early 
Stoics, including Chrysippus, had a conception of fate as personal fate, 
and that Zeno and Cleanthes had only this traditional picture of fate, with- 
out the idea of universal determinism.’ 

Our evidence for Zeno and Cleanthes on fate is minimal. But it is 
attested that Zeno, already, had the concept of fate as the active prin- 
ciple, god, nature in the world, and called it necessity (above, 7.4.1), and 
this suggests a fully deterministic conception, along the lines Chrysippus 
argued for in his first book On Nature (see 1.2).'°* Cleanthes is a special 
case, since for him fate and providence fall apart (1.4.1). But he con- 
siders the scope of fate as greater than that of providence, and our texts 
nowbere suggest a limited realm of fate for him; generally, what we have 
in his Hymn and in Epictetus is not sufficient for deducing the traditional 
concept of personal fate (see 7.3.1). Finally, as regards Chrysippus, it will 
be shown later that the passages which have been adduced for the claim 
that he was an adherent of the concept of personal fate are in fact not 
testimony for his having this view (see 5.3.1; 7.3.3). Tellingly, in none of 


” We have some brief passages on self-awareness from later Stoics or Stoicizing authors: 
Sen. Ep. 121.6—15; Hierocles, 1.34—9, 51-7, 2.1-9, 3.52-6.24. 

100 Long/Sedley 1987, i. 342. 101 [bid. 392. 

10 [f Aristocles’ report in Eus. Praep. ev. 15.14 is in its entirety from Zeno—to whom 
it is ascribed—then Zeno had already the detailed conception of fate we find in the 
Chrysippean accounts in Gellius and Stobaeus. But J consider it more likely that the latter 
part of the section (Praep. ev. 15.14.2), which deals with fate, goes back to Chrysippus, 
since it bears such striking similarities to the passages from Stobaeus and Gellius quoted 
at the beginning of 1.4.2 (Stob. Eci. 1 79.5-10, Gell. NA 7.2.3). 
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the surviving Stoic accounts and definitions of fate does personal fate come 
in at all. All this is not to deny that this view was not absorbed into the 
Stoic conception of fate. First, if everything is fated, then certainly so are 
the ‘landmarks’ mentioned above, like one’s date of death, etc. Second, 
the imagery of inevitability, which in the view of personal fate is used for 
isolated events, has evidently been adopted by the Stoics for the depic- 
tion of universal determinism (see above). 

The fact that it is not documented that Zeno or Cleanthes worried 
about the consequences of universal determinism is no evidence that they 
did not hold universal determinism; it may just as well indicate that the 
consequences of Stoic teleological determinism for the questions of con- 
tingency, freedom, and moral responsibility had not yet been worked out 
and realized in full by the pre-Chrysippean Stoics and most of their 
contemporaries. 


1.4.4 The Fate Principle 


Most of the Hellenistic debate over fate and determinism was not con- 
cerned with Chrysippus’ conception of fate as a whole and the way it 
is bound up with and derives from Stoic physics, but focused on one 
central principle of it: the principle that everything happens in accord- 
ance with fate (rà wavra Kal’ eiuapuévyv yiverat, henceforth called ‘the 
Fate Principle’). 

Many Hellenistic philosophers (though not all) were ready to concede 
to fate a limited sphere of influence, often in line with traditional views, 
or by allotting to fate the realm of ‘physical necessity’ of their respective 
theory. Since the inexorability of fate was generally not questioned, it then 
was the Stoic claim of fate’s universal influence that had to be rejected. 
In the longer run this isolation of one principle from Stoic physics sparked 
a debate which lost sight of the origin and roots of the Fate Principle; the 
principle was sometimes transformed into a quasi-definition of fate, and 
came to be used as a kind of catch-phrase for Stoic-type determinism. 

‘The Fate Principle is documented for Chrysippus, Zeno, Boethus, and 
Posidonius in one go in DL 7.149. No Stoic 1s reported to have deviated 
from this principle,? and given the enormous contentiousness of this issue, 
I take this as good evidence that none of the early Stoics publicly renounced 
it. For Chrysippus the principle is further recorded in Diogenianus 
(Eusebius Ev. praep. 6.8.1, 2, 6) and numerous times in Cicero's On 
Fate (e.g. ‘fato omnia fiunt’, Fat. 20). 


103 With the exception, perhaps, of the unnamed contemporary Stoics whom Galen 
mentions as unable to defend their psychology otherwise than by giving up the General 
Causal Principle, Galen, PHP 4.5.1. 
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An unravelled version of the Fate Principle can be gained from one of 
Chrysippus' accounts of fate: 


Fate . . . ‘the Reason in accordance with which past events have happened, pres- 
ent events happen, and future events will happen’. (Stob. Ecl. 1 79.5—8)!^* 


It follows that the word ‘happens’ (yiveraz) in the Fate Principle is to be 
taken as in the ‘atemporal’ present, which covers all times from a global 
perspective. From the human perspective, events are always either past 
or present or future, and all three classes (whose membership changes 
steadily with the course of time) are equally subordinate to fate. 

'To what ontological category do the things that happen in accord- 
ance with fate belong? They are the—incorporeal—‘things that happen’ 
or events, (yryvóueva), past, present, and future ones. This is well 
reflected in formulations such as the one in the quote just given, or such 
as ‘fato fieri quaecumque fiant’ (e.g. Cic. Fat. 21). This ontological sta- 
tus, I take it, is the reason for the standard formulation ‘in accordance with 
fate’ (xa? eiuapuévqv).'5 The corporeal causes each contain part of fate, 
but the incorporeal effects can only be ‘in accordance with’ fate. The word- 
ing with the preposition ‘in accordance with’ (xara), is also regularly found 
in parallels with equivalent terms for the active principle as governing 
states and events.’ 

I assume that the verb ‘to happen’ (yiéyveo@an, fieri) in the formulations 
of the Fate Principle originally covered both changes and qualitative states 
alike." However, the focus of much of the criticism of Chrysippus’ fate 
theory is on changes or motions only. The interest of those who challenged 
the Stoics was not an interest in the intricacies of Stoic cosmology, which 
implies the direct causation (causal sustenance) of qualitative states, nor 
with the issue of simultaneous causation in general (the fact that what- 
ever obtains at a time has a cause of its obtaining at that time seems not 
to have worried philosophers, e.g. Cic. Fat. 23-5), but with the pre- 
determination of motions or events. Chrysippus' claim that there are no 
changes without antecedent causes seems to have been the real bone of con- 
tention for his critics. 


10+ Quoted in 1.4.2. Cf. also Cic. Div. I 126; Aristocles in Eus. Praep. ev. 15.14.2 and 
Chrysippus’ etymology of the three Fates, Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.9. 

10 And perhaps also for the Stoic preference of the verb xafeiuapofas instead of 
simply eiuapoĝa (Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.26, 27, 28, 29), although the use of a verb only, instead 
of the prepositional phrase with yíyveoÜo4, is comparatively rare. 

16 For instance Plut. Stoic. rep. 1049—50 (xarà rijv kowrv $óow kai kata Tov exeivys 
Aóyov), 1056c (xarà Tod Ards Aóyov), Comm. not. 1076e (karà TH Tob Aids BovAjow), all 
quoted in 1.2; Calc. Tim. 144 ‘secundum providentiam’, quoted in 1.4.1). 

107 In Plutarch (above, 1.2) we saw the emphasis on both qualitative states and events. 
This is perhaps also reflected in Eus. Praep. ev. rávra xatenpévat Ti cipappévyy 6.8.11; 
Tove’ úrò THS avayKns Kal THs eipapuévgs karela 6.8.1. 
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Bringing together the results from 1.4./—4, we can see that fate and its 
workings are conceived of and described by the Stoics in two ontologically 
distinct ways: on the side of material entities, fate is responsible for the 
individuation of things, their qualities and their connection in the con- 
tinuum through space and time. On the side of incorporeals, all qualit- 
ative states and all changes are the result or effect of fate. But these are 
only two ways of looking at the same world. The Fate Principle is a con- 
sequence of Chrysippus' theory of fate as all-pervading pneuma, of his 
theory of causation and of change. For Chrysippus and the early Stoics, 
giving up the Fate Principle would be giving up their basic physics or 
their basic ontology. 

Accordingly, as will be seen in the subsequent chapters, much of 
Chrysippus! defence of the Fate Principle turns out to be either a demarca- 
tion of his conceptions of fate and determinism from other, more tradi- 
tional, often naive and confused ones, or an explication of the complex 
theory that lies behind the Stoic Fate Principle and of which it is an 
integral part. 

Chrysippus’ arguments can be divided up according to whether they 
simply defend the Fate Principle, or rather show how the principle is com- 
patible with certain other essential philosophical tenets. In the next chap- 
ter I look at those arguments that survive in which Chrysippus defends 
the Fate Principle directly, i.e. at the arguments with a conclusion of the 
kind ‘therefore everything happens in accordance with fate’. 


2 


Two Chrysippean Arguments for 
Causal Determinism 


We know that in his first book On Fate Chrysippus intended to demon- 
strate that ‘everything is encompassed by Necessity and Fate’ (Diogenianus 
in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.1). We also know that in order to back up this thesis 
he adduced quotes from Homer (loc. cit.), and carried out etymological 
exegesis of names connected with fate (loc. cit. 6.8.8-10). What else was 
to be found in this book we do not know with certainty. But we do have 
two arguments by Chrysippus which were designed to prove that every- 
thing happens in accordance with fate. One takes its starting point from 
logic, the other from the science of divination; they are discussed in 2.1 
and 2.2 respectively. In both arguments Chrysippus is concerned with 
the question of the present truth of propositions about future events. His 
way of reasoning in the two cases is related. 


2.1 CAUSAL DETERMINISM AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF BIVALENCE 


The problem of determinism had been connected with logic by philo- 
sophers before Chrysippus, as we know from Aristotle’s discussion of 
‘future contingents’ in De Interpretatione 9, from the debate over Diodorus 
Cronus’ Master Argument, and from the so-called Mower Argument. All 
three cases have in common that they are concerned with the problem of 
what has come to be called ‘logical determinism’: a view that argues from 
the truth of propositions to the necessity of events; i.e. which attempts 
to deduce a (meta-)physical principle from principles of logic. In its begin- 
nings this discussion seems to have been independent of the discussion 
of fate and instead been connected exclusively with the concept of neces- 
sity. But at least from the time of Chrysippus’ opponents onwards, the 
two topics were brought together. 

Nowadays, logical determinism is usually considered as based on a 
fallacy, confounding logical relations between propositions with physical 
connections between objects or events. But logical determinism was a real 
challenge in antiquity, both before and after Chrysippus (partly due to 
the lack of adequate terminology and to a number of basic concepts in 
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logic that differ from ours), and the Stoics took part in its discussion. 
Chrysippus had his own thoughts about the problem, and I deal with them 
in Chapters 3 (Section 3.1) and 5. 

For the early Stoics, however, logic, physics, and fate were in the 
first place connected in a different way. According to Chrysippus, Fate is 
both all-embracing Truth and all-determining Cause, and is in both these 
functions pneuma and thus corporeal (1.4.1—2). On the other hand, the 
things that are in accordance with fate are correlated to that which is true 
(they are actualized predicates, correlated to true propositions) and are 
the effect of causes (they are movements or qualitative states), and on both 
these counts incorporeal. This connection between what is fated and what 
is true is not a simple fallacy (like the reasoning from truth to necessity 
or fatedness in the case of logical determinism); rather it is based on an 
ontological foundation in which certain elements from logic and physics 
seem to coincide (1.1.3). 

The close relation between motion and that which is true is the topic 
of the first of the above-mentioned Chrysippean arguments in defence 
of the Fate Principle. The argument proceeds from the Principle of 
Bivalence to the fatedness of all motions, and it is certainly among the 
most perplexing arguments of Chrysippus that survive. It is reported only 
in Cicero's On Fate 20-1. But it is mentioned as one of the standard Stoic 
arguments in favour of universal determinism in [Plut.] Fat. 574e-f (a 
list that may be based on Chrysippus’ books on fate) and hence it must 
have been more than just some unimportant piece of ad hoc reasoning in 
the course of the discussion of fate. In Cicero we find a further number 
of short passages which are related to the same argument and presum- 
ably originally formed part of the argumentation, and which help to make 
sense of it. If one puts these scraps together, adds the relevant elements 
of Stoic logic and theory of causation, and interprets the argument in 
that light, a piece of reasoning emerges that is still somewhat exotic but 
—given the logical and physical preconditions—seems consistent. More 
importantly, the argument supplies valuable information about Chrysippus’ 
causal theory and his view on future contingents. 

The reasons why this argument has perhaps not received a satisfactory 
analysis so far are in the main two: first, Chrysippus’ reasoning makes 
sense only if one takes into account certain peculiarities of Stoic philo- 
sophy, as I argue in 2.1.1; second, the argument is often lumped together 
with an Epicurean debate over an argument on a related topic, which 
Cicero adduces in the very same context, so that Chrysippus’ argument is 
then—wrongly—classified as part of the debate on logical determinism. ! 
I make an attempt at untangling the two argumentations in 2.1.2. 


1 So e.g. Sedley 1977, 96; Talanga 1986, 114; Englert 1987, 130. 
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2.1.1 Chrysippus! Bivalence Argument 
Cicero reports Chrysippus’ argument in Fat. 20—1. Here it is: 


(1) If there is a motion without cause, then not every proposition . . . will be 
either true or false. 

(2) For that which will have no efficient causes will be neither true nor false. 
(3) But every proposition is either true or false. 

(4) Therefore, there is no motion without a cause. 

(5) If this is so, then everything that happens happens by way of preceding 
causes. 

(6) If this is so, then everything happens by fate. 

(7) It hence follows that whatever happens, happens by fate.? 


The argument displays a clear structure and can be adequately formal- 
ized within Stoic syllogistic and propositional logic. The second sentence 
(2) is not part of the formal syllogism but provides a justification for its 
first premiss (see 2.1.1.1). The formal structure of the argument can be 
presented as follows: 


P: There is a motion without cause. 

Q: Every proposition is either true or false. 

R: Everything that happens happens by way of (preceding) causes. 
S: Everything (that happens) happens by fate. 


(P1) If P, not Q (1) 
(P2) Q (3) 
(C1/P3) not P (4) 
(P4) If not P, R (5) 
(P5) If R, S (6) 
(C2) S (7) 
* (1) Si est motus sine causa, non omnis enuntiatio . . . aut vera aut falsa erit. (2) Causas 


enim efficientis* quod non habebit, id nec verum nec falsum erit. (3) Omnis autem enun- 
tiatio aut vera aut falsa est. (4) Motus ergo sine causa nullus est. (5) Quod si ita est, omnia, 
quae fiunt, causis fiunt antegressis**. (6) Id si ita est, fato omnia fiunt. (7) Efficitur igitur 
fato fieri, quaecumque fiant. 


* Causas efficientis (cf. Fat. 33 causis efficientibus): for the consistency of the 
argument causa has to be understood as causa efficiens throughout. Since all 
Stoic causes are efficient causes, this poses no particular problem. I shall 
generally use ‘cause’ in the sense of ‘efficient cause’. However, causa efficiens 
(a£rvov srovrikóv, aizrov ópaorikóv) is not an early Stoic term, and efficiens 
may well be a later addition, perhaps to demarcate causae efficientes from other, 
Peripatetic, types of causes: see also Duhot 1989, 195—7. 

** causis antegressis: the talk of preceding causes here, but not earlier in the 
argument, is puzzling. See below, 2.1.1.4. 
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The argument is a kind of polysyllogism, compounded of one modus 
tollens and two modus ponens syllogisms.? Or, in Chrysippean terms, it is 
(more or less) a complex syllogism that can be reduced to one second and 
two first indemonstrable syllogisms.* It appears formally valid. But that 
does not make it any more intelligible. For this we need to analyse some 
of the premisses and how they fit in with the Stoic system. 


2.1.1.1 Motions and truths 


In the first component syllogism the conditional premiss (P1) connects the 
negations of two Stoic principles; then one of the principles is posited (P2) 
and the other inferred (C1). The principle that is assumed is 


(PB) Every proposition is either true or false. 


This is a logical principle, usually referred to as the ‘Principle of Bival- 
ence'. However, unlike its modern counterpart, the Hellenistic Principle of 
Bivalence has to be understood as 'at any time every proposition is either 
true or false', since in Hellenistic logic propositions can in principle change 
their truth-value (see 1.1.3). Thus, to invalidate the principle it suffices 
to find a proposition that has no truth-value a£ some time. 'Vhe Principle of 
Bivalence is the only atomic or simple premiss in the argument; its truth is 
presupposed and it receives no justification. If we believe Cicero's report, 
Chrysippus did not however consider it self-evident but thought that it 
needed backing up and made some effort to that effect. This accords with 
the fact that from Aristotle onwards the validity of this and related prin- 
ciples was fiercely debated in different philosophical schools. 

The Stoic principle that is inferred in the first syllogism is 


(GCP) There is no motion without a cause. 


This is the General Causal Principle from Stoic physics which we have 
encountered before, and for which the Stoics seem to have provided 
more than one justification (1.3.3). Motus (‘motion’) in (1) and (4) renders 
the Greek «ívgow, and should refer to change in general, not just to 
locomotion (cf. 1.1.3). The crucial premiss in the whole argument is the 
first one 


(1) If there is a motion without cause, then not every proposition . . . will be 
either true or false. 


* [n fact, the argument is a mixture between a chain inference and an inference chain: 
the explicit statement of (4) is not required. 

* By using the third thema twice; see Bobzien 1996 for Stoic reduction of syllogisms by 
means of themata. 

5 In Fat. 21, shortly after our argument we read "Thus Chrysippus makes every effort 
in order to persuade us that every proposition is either true or false.’ Cf. also Fat. 38. 
However we are nowhere told how Chrysippus backed the principie up. 
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As it stands, it may not sound too convincing.® It connects the negation 
of the General Causal Principle with the negation of the Principle of 
Bivalence." The Causal Principle, belonging to physics, links motions and 
causes, excluding uncaused motions. The Principle of Bivalence, a logical 
principle, ties up propositions with truth-values, excluding truth-value-less 
propositions. We would normally regard the truth of the two principles 
as mutually independent. This was plainly not Chrysippus’ view. 

However, we can see from the fact that the following sentence (2) sup- 
plies an explanation of this premiss that this connection was not entirely 
self-evident at Chrysippus’ time either. (With no signs to the contrary, 
I take it that (2) was added by Chrysippus himself.) So (2) may help us 
to understand (1) better: 


(2) For that which will have no causes that bring it about, (that) will be neither 
true nor false. 


Here we need to determine what ‘that which’ (quod) and ‘that’ (id) refer 
to. Grammatically ‘that’ is a cross-reference to ‘that which’ and ‘that which’ 
does not refer to anything from the preceding sentence, and simply means 
‘anything that’. Logically, ‘that which’ must refer to a class of things that 
at least encompasses motions, and the context, i.e. (1), suggests that it is 
restricted to motions. Taking the future tense in (2) to indicate counter- 
factuality, we then can understand the sentence as 


(2^) If a motion had no causes, it would be neither true nor false. 


So it seems that, in some sense, (2) bridges the gap between physics and 
logic, namely by blurring the distinction. One way to unravel the sen- 
tence is by taking it as brachylogy for something like: 


(2”) If a motion had no causes, a proposition correlated to that motion would 
be neither true nor false. 


By the expression ‘proposition correlated to a motion’ I here try to cap- 
ture what Chrysippus and the Stoics had in mind when here and else- 
where (see below) they talk about motions and events as if they have 
truth-values. I do not claim that Chrysippus used any such expression, 
but rather assume that some correspondence between motions and pro- 
positions was unreflectively presupposed. We can determine the outline 
of such a correspondence by considering once more the Stoic concepts 
of predicate, motion, and proposition. 


* Dorothea Frede has recently attempted to make sense of this claim by putting it into 
the context of Stoic ontology (in D. Frede 1990, 209-20). I am in agreement with many 
of her points. 

? The future tense (‘will’, erit) is used to indicate logical consequence. In other places 
the Principle of Bivalence is always stated in the present tense for the Stoics, cf. Cic. Fat. 
21 end, 26, 38, Acad. II 95, and [Plut.] Fat. 574f. 
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Predicates are sayables (Aexrá) which can be temporarily actualized 
repeatedly, at the same or different objects. A motion is the actualization 
of a predicate at a corporeal object during a time t, to 7, (1.1.3). (Remem- 
ber that by ‘motion’ I, like the Stoics in this context, always understand 
individual motions or ‘motion tokens’, not generic motions or ‘motion 
types'—which may or may not be actualized.) Propositions (á£wopara), 
like predicates, are sayables, and can be temporarily actualized (vmapyet) 
(1.1.3). Sextus Empiricus supplies the connection between actualization 
of a proposition and truth-values: 


For according to them <i.e. the Stoics> true is that which subsists and is 
contradictory to something, and false is that which does not subsist and is 
contradictory to something. (M 8.10) 


Thus propositions, while true, have the ontological mode of ‘subsistence’, 
or are actualized (úrápyet), whereas when false, they do not.? Truth and 
actualization of a proposition alike are time-dependent: a proposition 
can subsist and be true at one time, then cease to do so, and then subsist 
and be true again later—still being the same proposition. There is then a 
temporal correspondence between the actualizations of predicates and of 
propositions for the Stoics. For example, there is a temporal congruence 
between the predicate ‘is walking’, actualized at Aspasia, and the actual- 
ized proposition ‘Aspasia is walking’. Or generally, whenever a predicate 
F is actualized at an object a, the proposition ‘a is F’ is actualized. 

I base the suggested correlation of propositions and motions on this 
correspondence between actualized predicates and propositions. Let me 
explain this by example. Take as motion Aspasia’s walking from t, to t, 
(or the actualization of the predicate ‘is walking’ at Aspasia from t,, to £,). 
Which proposition correlates to this motion varies over time.'? From 
t,, to t,, the correlated proposition is ‘Aspasia is walking (from f,, to t,)’. 
For all times after ¢,, the correlated proposition is ‘Aspasia was walking 
(from 1, to £,). For all times before £,, the correlated proposition is 
‘Aspasia will be walking (from t£, to t,)’.!! Instantiating our example, with 
t,, < now < t, into sentence (2”), we obtain: 


* dAnbes yap dor. kar abrovs TÒ Ónápyov Kal üvrucequevóv rw, Kal Pevdos TO u) 
dmdpxov kai [un] àvrucetuevóv Twe 

? Ontologically, the Stoic theory of propositions can thus be likened to those modern 
theories that equate true propositions with facts (states of affairs that obtain), but deny 
the existence of states of affairs that do not obtain. However, since the Stoic concept of 
truth is temporalized, the comparison has its limits. 

10 The reason for defining the correlation as time-dependent is that this is how the Stoics 
deal with such relations, as will become clear in 2.1.1.2. 

1 'The addition ‘(from t, to t,,)’ is required in the last two cases to ensure that no other 
past or future walks of Aspasia will give that proposition a truth-value. However, I doubt 
that the Stoics were aware of this point. They appear not to have used propositions con- 
taining time indices, and I have added them here for reasons of accuracy only. 
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If the motion of Aspasia’s walking (from t£, to £,) had no causes, then the proposi- 
tion ‘Aspasia is walking’ would be neither true nor false (now). 


And accordingly for all motions. 

What has been said about the relation between motions and correl- 
ated propositions allows us then to explicate (2) in one further respect. 
It can be inferred from the Stoic concepts of motion and proposition that 
whenever a proposition is correlated to a motion, it is actualized (ómápye:). 
So for instance during the motion of Aspasia's walking from t,, to t, the 
proposition ‘Aspasia is walking’ is actualized. From this it follows that a 
proposition that correlates to a motion is never false, for the simple reason 
that propositions while they are false are not actualized (cf. the Sextus 
quote above). Sentence (2) can thus be further modified to 


(2^) If a motion had no causes, a proposition correlated to it would be neither 
true nor false. It would not be false, since it is actualized. It would not be true, 
since the motion to which it correlates has no causes. 


The crucial connection in (2) is hence that between truth and causation, 
not between truth-values in general and causation. This point will be 
confirmed below. 


2.1.1.2 Future truth and causation 


However, we still do not know why Chrysippus should have held that 
a true proposition that correlates to a motion presupposes that that 
motion has an efficient cause. One possible answer would be that the Stoics 
assumed an epistemic relation between truth and causes. They could have 
believed that a proposition can be true only if it can be justified. In the 
case of propositions correlated to motions such a justification would 
amount to an explanation why the motion occurred by means of stating 
its causes. ''he reasoning would be something like this: 'If there is a 
motion without cause, there is an actualized proposition correlated to the 
motion that cannot be explained. If a proposition cannot be explained, it 
cannot be true.’ But this suggestion is unlikely to be correct. For first, 
there is no evidence for it; and second, Chrysippus distinguished between 
ontological and epistemic relations, and in his physical argument against 
uncaused motion (7.3) he argued precisely that the impossibility of a phys- 
ical explanation does not preclude truth. So the answer to our problem 
cannot be merely epistemic. 

A more promising approach is the concentration on future motions. 
For the discussion of fate and fate-determinism was concerned primarily 
with future events. In particular, in the context of logical determinism the 
discussion of statements such as the Principle of Bivalence was standardly 
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concerned with their validity for propositions about the future," and 
the Stoics explicitly stated that the Principle of Bivalence held for pro- 
positions about the future (Simp. Cat. 406.34—407.3). Hence one may rea- 
sonably surmise that in our present argument, too, future events and 
‘future truths’ were at the bottom of the problem—and this is indeed 
confirmed by some further Stoic passages from Cicero's On Fate about 
the same topic. Before I turn to these, here are some remarks on the rela- 
tion between the truth of Stoic propositions and future motions, and a 
brief outline of how Chrysippus’ reasoning appears to have run: 

Recall first, that for Hellenistic logicians truth was generally time- 
dependent. For a proposition p, ‘p dAnfés ort usually means ‘p is true 
now (cf. 1.1.3, 3.1.1). Accordingly, the proposition ‘Aspasia is walking’ 
is true now if Aspasia is now walking (cf. also DL 7.65). Thus in cases of 
propositions correlated to present motions, the Stoics may have thought 
that the motion provides a direct warrant of the truth of the proposition: 
it is Aspasia's present motion of walking that ‘makes’ the proposition 
‘Aspasia is walking’ true now.” 

In the case of propositions correlated to future motions this is differ- 
ent. Like propositions correlated to present motions, they have their truth- 
value at their respective time of assertion.!* For instance ‘Aspasia will 
walk tomorrow’ is true now precisely if Aspasia will walk tomorrow; in 
other words, if there is a time tomorrow at which Aspasia is walking. But 
unlike in the case of present motions there is no direct link between future 
motions and propositions correlated to them. The proposition is true 
now. The motion is in the future. I suggest that Chrysippus thought that 
nevertheless the present truth of the propositions about the future is con- 
tingent upon the future motion. But in Stoic philosophy there would be 
only one way for a connection between logic and physics (comparable to 
that between present motions and propositions correlated to them), by 
which it is possible that present truth is established by future motion, and 
this is by way of causation. Causes would be the only things that can bring 
about motions. So only if there is some causal connection between the 


12 Accordingly, in the introduction in Fat. 1 Cicero singles out propositions about the 
future as trouble makers, when he mentions the part of the discussion of fate that belongs 
to logic. 

13 Within Stoic ontology the immediacy of this connection between propositions and 
motions may have been quite literal: Assume a motion of Aspasia’s walking from t, to t, 
with 2, < now < £. This motion is the actualization of the predicate ‘is walking’ at Aspasia 
from t,to £,- The proposition ‘Aspasia is walking’ is then true and actualized from t, to £, 
too. Now given that for the Stoics predicates are parts of the propositions which contain 
them, the actualization of the proposition ‘Aspasia is walking’ from t, to t, should be (at 
least partially) identical with the actualization of the predicate ‘is walking’ at Aspasia from 
t,, to t,, and that is with the motion of Aspasia’s walking from t, to t,. This does not hold 
for propositions correlated to future motions, since unlike the actualized ‘is walking’, the 
actualized ‘will be walking’ is not a motion. 

14 SE M 8.254—5, Cic. Fat. 1, Simp. Cat. 406-7; cf. Bobzien 1993, 65-6. 
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present and the future time at which the motion obtains, can we have a 
connection between physics and logic that can guarantee the truth of pro- 
positions correlated to future motions in a way comparable to that in the 
case of propositions correlated to present motions. 

One would then expect a course of reasoning behind the explanatory 
sentence (2) of the Bivalence Argument (‘For that which will have no 
causes that bring it about will be neither true nor false") along the fol- 
lowing lines: take a proposition p correlated to a future motion m, and 
assume that p fulfils all the conditions for something to be a proposition— 
except that it is left open, whether it has a truth-value. The proposition 
p is then not false (2.1.1.1). Now assume in addition that at the present 
there are no causes for m; nor do there exist causes now which are causally 
responsible (/.4.2) for m. Then there is nothing now which can establish 
the present truth of p (as there is in the case of true propositions about 
the present, namely the motion itself). 'l'his comes down to the fact that 
p has no truth-value now; that p is not (yet) true now. 

Chrysippus' reasoning, I suggest, then continued as follows (in parallel 
to the first component syllogism P1, P2, C1): since the Principle of Bival- 
ence is valid, the proposition about the future, as a matter of fact, must 
have a truth-value; and since falsehood has been ruled out (see 2.1.1.1) this 
truth-value can only be the true. Hence there must be something nov that 
establishes or guarantees the truth, and since the motion is a future motion, 
there must be causes now which are causally responsible for it. Since this 
holds for all future motions (for each of them there is at least one correl- 
ated true proposition), there is hence no future motion without cause.!* 

I now back up this interpretation of Chrysippus' reasoning behind the 
first part of the argument in Fat. 20—1 with some passages from the same 
argumentative context from Cicero. After dealing with various other points, 
in Fat. 26—8 Cicero returns to the topic opened up by the Bivalence 
Argument. In Fat. 26 Cicero asks: 


(8) Quod cum ita sit (i.e. as Carneades claims)” (9) quid est, cur non omnis 
pronuntiatio aut vera aut falsa sit nisi concesserimus fato fieri, quaecumque 
fiant? 


15 A present genuine prediction of the future motion could be seen as an alternative. 
But for the Stoics, this also presupposed a causal nexus, and thus would only shift the 
problem (cf. below 2.2). 

15 For the further step to no motion at all, past, present, or future, without cause, see 
below 2.1.1.5. 

17 The connection between Fat. 20-1 and Fat. 26: the argument in Fat. 20—1 is followed 
by: a juxtaposition of Chrysippus' and Epicurus' view (Fat. 21); Epicurus' theory of the 
swerve (Fat. 22—3); Carneades' criticism (a) of Epicurus: there are no uncaused motions, 
(b) of Chrysippus: to have causes does not mean to have antecedent and external causes 
(Fat. 23—5). Carneades cut the link between Principle of Bivalence and Fate Principle by 
cutting the link between nullus motus sine causa and omnia causis antecedentibus habeat, i.e. 
he rejected premiss (5) in Chrysippus’ argument. 
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(8) If this is so (9) why can't we hold that every proposition is either true or 
false, without conceding that whatever happens happens by fate? 


(9) is the same as the question why we cannot hold the Principle of 
Bivalence without holding the Fate principle (or why the Fate Prin- 
ciple follows from the Principle of Bivalence), which is nothing but what 
Chrysippus argued for in Fat. 20-1. The answer is given in the form of 
another little quotation from Chrysippus:!? 


(10) Because, he says, those things which do not have causes on account of 
which they are going to happen cannot be true future things; 

(11) Hence it is necessary that those things which are true have causes; 

(12) Because of this, when they have happened, they will have happened by 
fate.'? (Cic. Fat. 26) 


Generally, the quotation displays strong parallels to the argument in 
Fat. 21 (cf. (10) and (2); (12) and (6)), but with the following differences: 
First, the passage deals exclusively with propositions about the future and 
future motions or events.? Second, the passage is concerned only with 
propositions that state things that will actually occur (future occurrents). 
Accordingly, the question at issue 1s clearly whether these propositions 
are true or have no truth-value, if not everything is fated—as opposed to 
whether they are true, or false, or have no truth-value. The way the argu- 
ment goes precludes the alternative that the possibility of falsehood of the 
proposition about the future was considered. Third, a modal dimension 
has been added (‘cannot’, ‘is necessary’) which was lacking in Fat. 20-1. 

The inferential step (‘hence’) from (10) to (11) seems correct. However, 
in order to see how (10) and (11) can serve to elucidate (2) and justify (1), 
some time indices need to be introduced: truth, in accordance with Stoic 
logic, should be connected with the (relative) present. This gives us: 


(10)... . those «future» things which do not have causes on account of which 
they are going to happen cannot be true future things <now>; 


18 The quotation is introduced by inquit without mention of any name; it is commonly 
ascribed to Chrysippus (Bayer 1959, 51, Yon 1950, 14) which must be correct. The argu- 
ment is very close to Fat. 20 and bears no resemblance to the Epicurean argumentation; 
moreover, in Fat. 27 Cicero clearly replies to a bit of Stoic doctrine. The reply is presented 
by Cicero as a reply to Carneades; but that is chronologically impossible. Chrysippus could 
not have countered Carneades. Rather, everything suggests that this is a further bit of 
Chrysippus' argumentation first presented in Fat. 20—1, which Cicero works in here in 
his hypothetical dialogue between different philosophical schools. 

19 (10) Quia futura vera, inquit, non possunt esse ea quae causas cur futura sint non 
habent; (11) habeant igitur causas necesse est ea, quae vera sunt; (12) ita, cum evenerint, 
fato evenerint. 

2 The future tense in (12) makes it clear that ‘ea quae vera sunt’ in (11) refers to future 
things or propositions. 
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(11’) Hence it is necessary that those <future> things which are true <now> 
have causes; 


Still these future things are obscure entities: As in (2) above (cf. 2.1.1.1), 
these same entities are ascribed both causes and truth-values. However, 
now that the topic is future motions or events, the difficulty of this pro- 
ceeding becomes more obvious. These unfortunate entities are true now 
but happen in the future from now. So to see what is at issue, we may 
want to rephrase (10) and (11), breaking the entities up into propositions 
correlated to future events and future events (in this way it also becomes 
apparent that what Chrysippus wants to say is in fact fairly complicated): 


(10”) Because, he says, those propositions which correlate to future events which 
do not have causes on account of which they are going to happen cannot be 
now true propositions about the future. 

(11”) Hence it is necessary that these <future> events, to which the proposi- 
tions about the future that are true now are correlated, have causes. 


And this is the core of the reasoning I suggested lay behind the first com- 
ponent syllogism of Chrysippus’ argument in Cic. Fat. 20-1. 

But there are still some bits missing in the argumentation. For one 
thing, neither in Fat. 20-1 nor in Fat. 26 are we told how the causes are 
connected with the future event, or with the present state of the world, 
nor at what time we are meant to envisage their existence. What we expect 
from the argument (and what Chrysippus stated in different contexts) is 
that he postulated a sequence of causes (and effects) for any future motion, 
which stretches continuously at least from the present right up to the 
motion. And this is exactly what we obtain in Cicero’s criticism which 
follows the quotation in Fat. 26.7! In Fat. 27 Cicero begins the presenta- 
tion of Carneades’ ‘solution’ by asking rhetorically: 


(13) Cannot the proposition ‘Scipio will conquer Numantia’ be true <now> 
in another way than that from eternity cause connected with cause will bring 
this about??? 


Since the example is a proposition about the future, the sentence should 
refer to the Stoic position cited just before (10)-(12)? (although the exam- 
ple itself must be later, either from Carneades or Cicero’s own). Hence 
we can take the last clause of (13) as a Chrysippean requirement for the 


^ After the Chrysippus quotation in Fat. 26 Cicero restates the dilemma: either (a) every 
event is fated or (b) there can be events without cause. Chrysippus holds (a) and not-(5), 
Epicurus holds (5) and not-(a). Cicero, presumably following Carneades, introduces and 
defends as a third alternative not-(a) and not-(5), that is, in short, he rejects the dilemma. 

? (13) An aliter haec enuntiatio vera esse non potest: ‘Capiet Numantiam Scipio’, nisi 
ex aeternitate causa causam serens hoc erit effectura? 


An alternative translation is ‘cause sowing cause’, cf. Sharples 1991, 178. 
?5 Equally the talk of the connection of causes strongly suggests Stoic provenance. 
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truth of propositions about future things: for Chrysippus, the proposition 
‘Scipio will conquer Numantia’ can be true only if from eternity cause con- 
nected with cause will bring it about that Scipio conquers Numantia. 

Thus, as anticipated, the answer is that what makes a proposition 
correlated to a future event true now is a continuous series or network of 
causes which reaches—at least—from the present time to the event. 'T'his 
explains how the present state of the world is causally connected with the 
future event: there is a cause (or set of causes) now which will bring about 
some motion at some body, which, thus changed, will cause some other 
motion, etc. up to the future event. In this way, the (present) truth of 
propositions correlated to future events can be guaranteed now. 

However, a causal connection between the world at present and the 
future motion would in fact not suffice to retain the Principle of Bival- 
ence for future propositions. For the principle requires that propositions 
about future events were true not only now but also in the past. (‘Aspasia 
will go to Athens’, if true now, must have been true always before now.)* 
Accordingly, it is required that there is a network of causes not only from 
the present, but from past eternity, leading up to every future motion. 
And this is indeed what Chrysippus argued according to (13). 

If we move on to the beginning of Fat. 28 (where Cicero prepares his 
next blow against the Stoics), not only is the previous point corroborated, 
but we also receive some information about the type of causation at issue: 


(14) And it does not follow thereby that, if every proposition is true or false, 
there are immutable and eternal causes, which prevent anything from happening 
in a different way than it will happen.” 


This sentence suggests that Chrysippus had claimed that if the Prin- 
ciple of Bivalence holds, there are immutable and eternal causes which 
prevent anything from coming about differently than 1t will come about. 
(The future tense indicates that again the topic is future events.) That is, 


?* Stoic propositions about future things have the property that if they are true at some 
point before the things happen, they are true at all times before those things happen. 

235 Nec, si omne enuntiatum aut verum aut falsum est, sequitur ilico esse causa inmut- 
abilis easque aeternas, quae prohibeant quicquam secus cadere, atque casurum sit. 

26 The causes cannot be immutable and eternal in the sense that they actually exist etern- 
ally. For the causes ‘come into existence’ one after the other, as they are causes only relat- 
ive to their respective effects (7.1.2). There are two possible ways of understanding the 
phrase ‘eternal causes’: either teleologically, in that in past eternity the whole sequence 
has been pre-determined; or the causes are eternal in the sense that their continuous 
sequence started in past eternity. Both are Chrysippean views. 

For similar phrases from Stoic and Chrysippean doctrine in Cic. De Fato cf. ‘ex causis 
aeternis rerum futurarum' (Fat. 21); ‘ex aeternitate causa causam serens hoc erit effectura’ 
(Fat. 27); ‘causas inmutabilis easque aeternas, quae prohibeant quicquam secus cadere atque 
casurum sit’ (Fat. 28); ‘causa naturalis ex aeternitate futura vera efficiat . . .’ (Fat. 32); 
‘verum ex aeternitate! (Fat. 33); ‘ex aeternis causis apta’ (Fat. 34); ‘non esse nexa causis 
aeternis’ (Fat. 38). 
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the causes causally responsible for future motions are sufficient causes: 
taken together they fully determine the future motion.” 


2.1.1.3 Generalization to all tenses: no motion without cause 


Chrysippus’ reasoning, as traced so far in the passages (10) to (14) (Le. 
Fat. 26—8) only backs up the statement: 'there are no future motions with- 
out causes'. According to the original argument in Fat. 20-1, however, 
the Principle of Bivalence is meant to imply the universal statement 'there 
is no motion without cause’; i.e. past and present motions are included 
as well. How did Chrysippus draw the connection to past and present 
motions? The most straightforward way would be this: 

For the Stoics, every past motion in the world has been at some point 
*transformed' from a future motion via a present motion into a past 
motion. At any time before this ‘transformation’ there subsisted a proposi- 
tion correlated to this motion, which (motion) was then a future motion.” 
According to the Principle of Bivalence this proposition must be either 
true or false; as it is assumed to subsist, it cannot be false (see 2.1.1.1); it 
must hence be true. A condition for its truth was that there are causes, 
from eternity, in a continuous sequence, prior to it. Now, these causes 
remain the same, whether the motion is still a future motion, or has been 
‘transformed’ into a present or past motion. Therefore every motion, 
including present and past ones, has to have a sequence of causes which 
bring it about. 

In this way it can be shown that for every motion at any time prior 
to it there are causal factors leading up to it. For there must be some 
continuous causal connection from any time previous to the time when 
the motion occurs from the first possible moment at which future pro- 
positions subsist; in a world system like the Stoic one this means that 
for every motion there is a causal link from past eternity which finally 
leads up to it. 

‘This way of drawing the connection from ‘there are no future motions 
without cause’ to ‘there are no motions without cause’ is not only the 


2? The following sentence from Fat. 32 appears to be another shred of Chrysippus’ argu- 
mentation (so also D. Frede 1990, 210), confirming that the idea of (i) a whole nexus of 
causes (ii) which are sufficient to produce the effect was part of the argumentation behind 
the argument from Fat. 20-1 and 26: ‘If every future event is true from eternity, so that 
with certainty it will happen in the way in which it will happen, then it is necessary that 
all things happen linked and woven together through a natural concatenation’ (Fat. 32, ‘si 
omne futurum ex aeternitate verum est ut ita certe eveniat, quemadmodum sit futurum, 
omnia necesse est conligatione naturali conserte contexteque fieri"). 

8 I presuppose that for the Stoics the ‘subsistence’ of sayables, including propositions, 
is independent of their utterance; otherwise they could e.g. hardly assume that effects of 
causes are predicates or even propositions. (Cf. on this point D. Frede 1990, 214—20; see 
also above 1.1.2 and 3.) 
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simplest one, it appears also to be the one the Stoics actually took. There 
are some hints in Cicero's On Fate, but we find a better passage in his 
On Divination, with which I therefore begin: 


(1) Fate . . . <is> an order and sequence of causes; for it is cause connected to 
cause which from itself brings about anything. (2) It is unending truth that 
flows from all eternity. (3) This being so, nothing has happened which was 
not going to happen, and equally, nothing is going to happen of which nature 
does not contain causes which bring about that same thing. (4) From this we 
can see that fate is... that of physics, an eternal cause of things because of 
which past things happened, present things are now happening, and future 
things will happen.? (Div. I 125-6) 


This passage most probably reports Chrysippean thought. What is of 
interest for us here is (3). It states (putting the second half before the first): 
nothing is a future event which has no causes that bring it about, and noth- 
ing is a past event which has not been a future event. This is precisely 
the step I just suggested. It implies that every past event, since it was at 
some point transformed from a future event into a past event, has had 
causes of its coming about (when it was a future event). Mutatis mutandis, 
this reasoning can be extended to present events. 

That this thought was actually Chrysippus’, and what is more, that it 
was linked to the argument at Fat. 20—1, is suggested by the final clause 
of Cicero's contrast between Epicurus and Chrysippus, which follows the 
argument in Fat. 20-1. For there Chrysippus’ claim is presented as 


. . all things happen through fate and from eternal causes of future things.” 


? (1) Fatum . . . id est ordinem seriemque causarum, cum causae causa nexa rem ex se 
gignat. (2) Ea est ex omni aeternitate fluens veritas sempiterna. (3) Quod cum ita sit, nihil 
est factum, quod non futurum fuerit, eodemque modo nihil est futurum, cuius non causas 
id ipsum efficientes* natura contineat. (4) ex quo intellegitur, ut fatum sit...id quod 
physice dicitur, causa aeterna rerum, cur et ea, quae praeterierunt, facta sint et, quae instant, 
fiant et, quae sequuntur, futura sint. 


* For the use of causas efficientes cf. the textual note on Fat. 20-1 in 2.7.1 
above. 


? Although the passage is represented as general Stoic theory and follows a threefold 
distinction of sources for divination by Posidonius, the agreement with Chrysippus is strik- 
ing. (1) is sufficiently similar to Chrysippean formulations from Fat. 27 'ex aeternitate causa 
causam serens hoc erit effectura', Fat. 34 ‘ex aeternis causis apta', and Fai. 38 ‘non esse 
nexa causis aeternis . . . and to the Chrysippus quotation in Gell. NA 7.2.3. (2) has a par- 
allel for Chrysippus in Cic. Nat. deor. 1 40 'sempiternam rerum futurarum veritatem'. For 
(4) there is a close Chrysippean parallel in Stob. Ecl. I 79.5—9, quoted above in 1.4.2. Note 
also the close connection of (1), (2), and (4) with Chrysippus! argumentation in Cic. 
Fat. 20—1 and 26-8. 

91, , . omnia fato fieri et ex causis aeternis rerum futurarum. 


The ‘and’ (et) may be explicatory; i.e. ‘happening from eternal causes of future things’ may 
serve to explain ‘happening through fate’. For the expression causae aeternae see above n. 26. 
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This clause is of significance since neither eternal causes nor future things 
had occurred up to then in the argument Fat. 20-1 and its explication. 
What seems strangely incongruent is the phrase rerum futurarum. ‘Every- 
thing happens from eternal causes of future things (or future events)’ 
makes little sense: If the causes are causes of all events, they can only be 
causes of the future events if these latter ones are all events. Now, in a 
straightforward sense, clearly not every event is a future event. However, 
—as we have seen above—for Chrysippus every present and past event 
was at some point transformed from a future event into a present and past 
one. So the easiest way to remove the incongruity is by understanding 
the clause as saying that for all events (past, present, future) there are 
causes before they happen, i.e. in the case of present and past events, before 
they were transformed from future events into present and past events. 
And that fits perfectly with the above-cited passage from On Divination 
and its suggested interpretation. By using a number of related passages 
from Cicero we have thus found a way of understanding the first com- 
ponent syllogism of Chrysippus’ argument in Fat. 20-1 which provides 
the required link between truth and causation. 


2.1.1.4 The final steps of the argument: from causation to fate 


The conclusion of the first component syllogism was the General Causal 
Principle 


(GCP) There is no motion without a cause. 


The final steps of the argument (4)—(7) link this principle to the Fate 
Principle by way of two conditional premisses. The first conditional, with 
the antecedent formulated in full, runs: 


(5’) If there is no motion without cause, then everything that happens hap- 
pens by way of preceding causes. 


How does this advance the argument? The consequent appears to be 
little more than a restatement of the antecedent. But we can note three 
differences: (i) the transformation from a negative existential proposition 
to an affirmative universal proposition; (ii) the use of ‘that which hap- 
pens’ (quae fiunt) instead of ‘motion’ (motus); (iii) the rather unexpected 
addition of ‘preceding’ (antegressis) to ‘causes’. Which of the changes were 
considered significant I do not know. But for all three one can find reasons 
Chrysippus may have endorsed. 


ad (i): The transition from a negative existential proposition to an 
affirmative universal, i.e. from ‘no x without y' to ‘all x with y’ may have 
had to be delegated to a conditional since the argument is constructed on 
the level of (Stoic) propositional logic, which does not encompass any 
‘quantifier rules’. 
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ad (11): Quae fiunt I take to be an attempted rendering of the Greek 
ywópeva, ‘that which happens’, or ‘event’. Now, for the Stoics, every event 
(ywopevov in its narrower sense) is a motion (xivyots) (1.1.3). The 
change to ‘event’ may be motivated by the fact that the discussion of 
causality was mainly led in terms of motion, whereas the Fate Principle 
and its discussion is usually given in terms of events. 

ad (iii): The sudden addition of ‘preceding’ in (5) has puzzled some 
scholars. The expectation is that either all occurrences of ‘cause’ in the argu- 
ment were preceded by ‘preceding’, or that none were, and that ‘preced- 
ing’ in (5) is an addition of Cicero’s. Here one has to distinguish between 
a textual question (how was Chrysippus’ argument originally formulated; 
did he use ‘preceding causes’?) and a philosophical one (did Chrysippus 
understand ‘cause’ as ‘preceding’ cause in the whole argument, or only from 
(5) onwards, or perhaps not at all?). 

I can offer no definite answer to the textual question.? Concerning 
the philosophical question, it seems most likely that, whether or not 
‘preceding’ was added to ‘cause’ in the entire argument, it was under- 
stood each time. (Cf. Fat. 24, Cicero or Carneades speaking: ‘for when 
we say “without cause”, what we mean is “without external antecedent 
cause”, not “without any cause”’. This implies that Chrysippus under- 
stood ‘cause’ in the argument as ‘antecedent cause’.) We have seen that 
for Chrysippus the Principle of Bivalence required precisely a sequence 
of preceding causes of every motion.” And it is the existence of preced- 
ing causes that feature in the Hellenistic controversy over uncaused 
motions. 


Finally, the last step in Chrysippus’ argument is from causation to fate. 
We have in the mean time already encountered this step twice (in (12) 
and in [Plut.] Fat. 574e in note 32). The conditional premiss in full runs: 


(6’) If <everything that happens happens by way of preceding causes>, then 
everything <that happens> happens by fate. 


? Tt seems possible to me that Chrysippus’ argument runs just as Cicero presents it. 
First, a sentence in Fat. 23, where the Epicureans are criticized for introducing uncaused 
motion, implies that Chrysippus said exactly what we had in (5): ‘For although they (i.e. 
the Epicureans) admitted that there is no motion without cause, they did not admit that 
everything that happens happens by way of antecedent causes (as Chrysippus did).' (cum 
enim concessissent motum nulla esse sine causa, non concederent omnia, quae fierent, 
fieri causis antecedentibus.) I assume a Greek term like mponyoupévos underlying both 
Cicero's antecedens and antegressus. Second, in [Plut.] Fat. 574e we read that the Stoics 
wanted to defend the Fate Principle by the claim that ‘nothing happens without a cause, 
but in accordance with preceding causes'. In this sentence, we have the same contrast as 
in Fat. 20-1 and 23; The Causal Principle is expressed in the negative without the addi- 
tion of ‘preceding’, but in the contrasting affirmative clause ‘preceding’ is added. 

53 For the concept of preceding causes see 1.1.2, for sequences of preceding causes see 
1.4.2. 
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This conditional opens up the vexed question of the exact relation between 
fate and antecedent causes—a question discussed in full below in 6.3.7 
and 6.4. Suffice it here to say that, since fate is manifested in all causes, 
and all events have antecedent causes, this step is justified within the con- 
text of Chrysippus’ fate theory. 


2.1.1.5 Assessment of the argument 


What shall we make of Chrysippus’ argument? It would certainly be 
inadequate to take it as an intended proof of determinism. For if this was 
Chrysippus’ goal, we can state that he failed, in that he committed a petitio 
principii. For the argument presupposes determinism of some kind— 
either it is tacitly assumed or it is implied by the Hellenistic Principle of 
Bivalence. Chrysippus has assumed that for all future occurrents there 
are, and have always been, true propositions that are correlated to them. 
Thus he seems to have taken it for granted that the future is ‘linear’, and 
not ‘branched’, at least in the following minimal sense: If p obtains at t, 
then for all # < ż it is true at ¢ that p will obtain at t. This may be con- 
sidered as a weak, non-modal, form of logical determinism. In this logical 
sense his argument presupposes that the future is and has always been 
settled. 

This assumption of a ‘settled’ future leaves it open what it is that (i) 
makes things happen, and thus (11), indirectly, makes true propositions 
about the future true. And this is where Chrysippus’ argument comes in. 
On the assumption of a linear or settled future, it makes explicit a neces- 
sary condition of the possibility of this kind of logical determinism. Logical 
determinism can only be true if causal determinism holds. Since, by 
assumption, logical determinism is true, it follows that causal determinism 
—of the Chrysippean kind—holds. (Some may call this form of argument 
‘transcendental’.) 

‘The argument thus is an argument for a specific theory of determinism: 
Chrysippus’ causal determinism. It will convince only those philosophers 
who accept some kind of non-modal logical determinism, and thus the fact 
that the future is in some sense already settled. It seems that Chrysippus 
argued separately for the point that the future is settled. For this is what 
his defence of the Hellenistic Principle of Bivalence (cf. Cic. Fat. 21 and 
38) would most certainly have been. Unfortunately, the argument does 
not survive. 


2.1.2 Chrysippus versus Epicurus on truth and fate 


In Fat. 20-1 Cicero appears to claim that both Epicurus and Chrysippus 
believed that one could derive the Fate Principle from the Principle of 
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Bivalence.^ But although it is true that both philosophers maintained 
that universal determinism is implied by some logical principle of the 
kind of the Principle of Bivalence, they were concerned with different 
arguments and with different concepts of determinism—a fact usually 
not adequately taken into account. Chrysippus' way of reasoning has been 
discussed above. The present section contains a brief discussion of the 
argument Epicurus is said to have feared (2.1.2.1—2) and of Epicurus’ 
reply (2.1.2.3) and ends with a comparison of this position on the rela- 
tion between truth and fate with the Chrysippean one (2.1.2.4). 


2.1.2.1 The logical principle that Epicurus rejected 


The relevant passages for Epicurus on truth, fate, and necessity are Cic. 
Fat. 21, 28, 37 and perhaps 19, Acad. II 97, and Nat. deor. I 70. Simil- 
arities between these passages are so strong that it is plausible to assume 
that each time Cicero draws from the same discussion, in which Epicurus 
rejected a certain argument of some logicians. 

In F'at. 21 Cicero states that Epicurus feared that by accepting the Prin- 
ciple of Bivalence he would be forced to accept the Fate Principle as well, 
and that because of that he denied the validity of the logical principle: 


For just as Epicurus fears that if he concedes this «i.e. that every proposition 
is either true or false» he will also have to concede that whatever happens 
happens by fate . . .% 


and, again in Fat. 21: 


If here for the first time I would like to agree with Epicurus and deny that 
every proposition is either true or false . . .*° 


However, later in his essay Cicero reports that Epicurus denied a related 
but different logical principle, namely that 


. . it is necessary that . . . of two (contradictorily) opposed things one is true 
and the other false.” (Fat. 37) 


** Tt is a moot point how far Cicero follows his Carneadean source in Fat. 19-38, and 
a question I am not concerned with. But in this section ‘Cicero’ can in many places be 
read as ‘Cicero and perhaps Carneades’. 

3 Ut enim Epicurus veretur, ne, si hoc «i.e. omne a€iwpa, aut verum esse aut falsum? 
concesserit, concedendum sit fato fieri, quaecumque fiant . . . 

*5 Hic primum si mihi libeat adsentiri Epicuro et negare omnem enuntiationem aut veram 
esse aut falsam . .. 

37 necesse est . . . in rebus contrariis duabus . . . alterum veram esse alterum falsum. 


Contrariis denotes ‘contradictory opposites’, not ‘contrary opposites’ here, as is apparent 
from Cicero's gloss ‘contraria autem hoc loco ea dico, quorum alterum ait quid, alterum 
negat'. Cf. also Acad. II 97 'contraria autem ea dico, cum alterum aiat, alterum neget’; 
rebus should refer to propositions, as is suggested not only by the use of truth predicates, 
but also by the use of enuntiationes and enuntiata essent in the following part of Fat. 37. 
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and in Acad. II 97 and Nat. deor. 1 70 Epicurus is said to have denied 
the principle that for all pairs of contradictories p, not-p it (necessarily) 
holds that either p or not-p. Both times Epicurus clearly dealt with pairs 
of contradictory things. 

Equally, if we have a look at the short version of the argument that 
Epicurus is afraid of and which Cicero inserts in Fat. 21 rather in passing 
and in indirect speech, pairs of contradictory propositions are implied:*8 


For, if one «proposition? of a <contradictory> pair” is true from eternity, it 
is also certain, and, if certain, also necessary. 


As a first premiss of this argument we would have to imagine not the 
Principle of Bivalence (which was mentioned immediately before, for 
Chrysippus) but a logical, semantic, principle which involves pairs of 
propositions. Our passage suggests something like 


(LEM) Of every contradictory pair of propositions either one or the other 
is true. ^? 


This principle is a semantic version of what is known as the Law of Ex- 
cluded Middle (or tertium non datur); the (non-semantic) Law of Excluded 
Middle is clearly under discussion in Acad. II 97 and in Nat. deor. I 70: 


(LEM) For every pair of contradictories p, not-p, (necessarily) either p or 
not-p. 


In Fat. 37 we have a curious intermediate between Principle of Bival- 
ence and semantic Excluded Middle. In all cases pairs of contradictories 
are at issue, something the Principle of Bivalence does not require and 
Chrysippus did not talk about in the context of his fate theory.*! 


38 It seems that Cicero takes his readers to be generally familiar with the view of Epicurus’ 
he reports here: the idea of pairs of propositions has not occurred so far in the text and 
only recurs in Fat. 37. Alternatively, this position could have come up in the gap after 
Fat. 4, but this is not very likely. 

3° “si enim alterum utrum . . .' The alterum utrum clearly refers to pairs of propositions. 
The rest of the text is quoted below in 2.7.2.2. 

+ Or: ‘Of every contradictory pair of propositions one is true, the other false’. This 
formulation is closer to Fat. 37, the other to Acad. II 97 and to Nat. deor. I 70. The 
argument does not require reference to falsehood. 

^ Formalized, with T[p] for ‘p is true’, F[p] for ‘p is false’, we can distinguish 


Tlpl v Ff] (Principle of Bivalence) 
bvb (Law of Excluded Middle) 
'T[5] v Fp] (semantic Law of Excluded Middle) 


(T[p] ^ F[25]) v ( Tp] ^ F[51) (Cic. Fat. 37) 


Because of the time dependency of truth and falsehood one again has to add ‘at any time’ 
to the principles: ‘At any time of any pair of contradictory propositions . . .' etc. Needless to 
say, I do not claim that Hellenistic philosophers always expressly distinguished between 
these principles. (Of course, provided T[p] is equivalent to p and F[?] is equivalent to 
not-p, and on the assumption of matching time indices, the principles are equivalent.) But 
it is interesting that for the Stoics we always have the Principle of Bivalence, for Epicurus 
always a version of the Excluded Middle. 
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Hence, although in Fat. 21 Cicero claims that Epicurus denied the 
Principle of Bivalence, when it comes to citing the argument the principle 
can only be a version of the Law of Excluded Middle, since it but not the 
former involves pairs of propositions. Thus, if we follow Cicero, Epicurus 
appears to have denied several principles, Bivalence and different versions 
of the Excluded Middle. He could have thought that they all imply the 
Necessity Principle or the Fate Principle, and hence that he had better 
reject them all. However, it seems rather that it was Cicero who neglected 
the fact that his sources presented two different types of principles—the 
Stoic sources the Principle of Bivalence, the Epicurean and others vari- 
ations of the Excluded Middle. For not only is that the general pattern 
in his On Fate, it is also confirmed by the fact that in Acad. II 95, shortly 
before the passage on Epicurus, and in a Stoic context, it is again the 
Principle of Bivalence that is quoted as a fundamental principle of logic: 


Certainly it is one of the fundamentals of logic that every proposition . . . is 
either true or false.* 


I hence assume that it was Cicero who failed to distinguish between the 
logical principles and that Epicurus, at least in the first place, denied only 
one of them, which was a version of the Law of Excluded Middle.? In 
Fat. 21 Cicero took over the Principle of Bivalence from the immedi- 
ately preceding discussion of Chrysippus’ argument. Not distinguishing 
between the two principles, he then imputed the denial of the Principle 
of Bivalence to Epicurus. 


2.1.2.2 The Truth-to- Necessity Argument 


The argument Epicurus was afraid of, as Cicero reports it, is based on a 
semantic version of the Law of Excluded Middle; it works in two steps. 
Cicero reports: 


(1) For if one «proposition? of a «contradictory? pair is true from eternity, 
it is also certain, 

(2) and, if certain, also necessary. 

(3) In this way, he believes, both necessity and fate are confirmed. (Fat. 21) 


*? Nempe fundamentum dialecticae est quidquid enuntietur . . . aut verum esse aut falsum. 

5 It may make a difference which of the three he denied, or if he distinguished between 
them. After all, it has been suggested that in Int. 9 Aristotle accepts p v ap, and T[p v ~p] 
but denies T[p] v 'T' [322]. 

^* (1) si enim alterum utrum ex aeternitate verum* sit, esse id etiam certum, (2) et, si 
certum etiam necessarium: (3) ita et necessitatem et fatum confirmari putat. 


* ex aeternitate verum: 'truth from eternity' presupposes a time-dependent 
concept of truth. Whether this phrase was part of the original argument or 
is added by Cicero from the preceding argument by Chrysippus, I do not 
know. If it belonged to the argument Epicurus countered, and to the truth 
of future propositions, we here have a different concept of proposition from 
the Stoic one. (cf. also Arist. Int. 9 18°9 ff. det aÀv0és). 
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The first step leads from truth to certainty, the second from certainty to 
necessity. But plainly this is only a very compressed and fragmentary ver- 
sion of the original argument. By adding a version of the Excluded Middle 
as first premiss, and giving a more precise formulation of the conclusion, 
the argument can be tentatively reconstructed: 


(P1) Of every contradictory pair either one or the other is true. 
(P2) If one of every contradictory pair is true, it is also certain. 
(P3) If it is certain, it is also necessary. 

(C) Therefore, of every contradictory pair one is necessary.* 


In order to understand how this argument could be threatening, two 
things have to be taken into consideration: first, that it holds for future 
propositions and events, as for any others (and was perhaps formulated 
for future propositions and events only, cf. Acad. II 97, Nat. deor. I 70, 
Fat. 37); second that again certain time indices are understood, namely 
that truth, certainty, and necessity are all tied to the present, so that the 
argument starts with 


(P1’) Of every contradictory pair either one or the other is true now. 
and ends with 
(C) "Therefore, of every contradictory pair one is necessary no. 


That is, it concludes that whatever happens, including what will be the 
case in the future, is already now necessary. 'l'he argument assigns truth, 
certainty, and necessity to the same—unspecified—entities. There can be 
little doubt that in the De fato version it starts out with propositions. So 
somewhere in the argument a switch from propositions to events would 
be expected (and depending on where this happens, a deterministic pre- 
supposition is there smuggled in). But the argument is too fragmentary for 
one to decide where. (As the argument argues from truth via certainty 
to necessity, I will also call it the Truth-to-Necessity Argument.) 
There is a striking similarity of the Truth-to-Necessity Argument with 
another Hellenistic argument that connects logic and physics. This is the 


+ 'This formulation of the conclusion is taken from Acad. II 97: *. . . si enim, inquit, 
alterutrum concessero necessarium esse, necesse erit cras Hermarchum aut vivere aut non 
vivere; nulla autem est in natura rerum talis necessitas’ (Acad. II 97). 

Long/Sedley expect verum instead of necessarium; cf. Long/Sedley 1987, i. 111. But it 
seems to me the passage makes sense as it stands. I give a free paraphrase: Epicurus says 
‘If I admit that one of every contradictory pair of propositions is (now) necessary— 
which is the general conclusion of the argument of the logicians—then I will also have to 
concede that (now) it is either necessary that Hermachus will be alive tomorrow, or it is 
necessary that Hermachus will not be alive tomorrow. But there is no such necessity of 
future "contingent" events in the nature of things.' 

^5 In the consequent of (1) ‘it’ (id) could refer to the proposition or the ‘event? 
expressed in it. The same holds of the (suppressed) subject terms in (2). 
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so-called Mower Argument (ÜepiGcwv Adyos), which presumably comes 
from the 'Megaric'-Dialectic stable." Several variants of it have been 
handed down. 'l'he one closest to the argument in Fat. 21 is an incom- 
plete version from Stephanus, Int. 34.36—35.5.*? Here it is, with the miss- 
ing bits added in from the parallel sources: 


(P1) <Necessarily, either you will mow or you will not mow.>” 

(P2) If you will mow, you will not perhaps mow, perhaps not mow, but you 
will certainly mow. 

(P3) If you will not mow, you will not perhaps mow, perhaps not mow, but 
you will certainly not mow. 

(P4) But 'certainly' introduces 'necessarily'. 

(C1) <Therefore you will either necessarily mow or necessarily not mow.>*° 


(C2) Therefore, the contingent is destroyed. 


The result of this argument is that non-necessity and contingency (in 
particular, future contingency) are annihilated. It is an argument from 
the discussion of logical determinism, which involves Hellenistic modal 
theory. Neither causation nor fate is ever mentioned. I suggest that it is 
in the context of this argument and of logical determinism that we have 
to place the Truth-to-Necessity Argument.*! 

Comparing the two arguments, premiss (P2) of Cicero’s argument is 
an abridged version of the first two premisses of the Mower Argument, 
and premiss (P3) corresponds to the fourth premiss of the Mower Argu- 
ment.” The first premiss of the Mower Argument has no parallel in 
Fat. 21, but Epicurus’ example for the Excluded Middle in Acad. II 97 
has exactly the form of this premiss, and we find a general form of it there, 
as well as in Nat. deor. 1 70 and in Fat. 37; and this was most likely the 
first premiss of the Truth-to-Necessity Argument. The conclusion of the 
Mower Argument (C1) again, has a parallel in the conclusion of Epicurus’ 
argument (C), as taken from Acad. II 97 (see above). 


" An in-depth study of this argument can be found in Seel 1993, where all evidence is 
quoted. 

"5 el Üepieis, poi, od Taxa pev Üepieis taxa è où Üepiets, AMA mávrcs Üepiets. 
Haw èri ris àmodácews, ef où Ücpieis, od Taxa prev od Üepieis taxa be Üepieis, GAAG 
mávræws Xo) Üepieis. TÒ Õe TavTws ciodye TO dvayKaiov: Tob 0€ ávaykaíov eloaxÜévros 
oiyýoerar TO evdeyopevor. 

© Amm. Int. 131.27-8. This premiss may equally have been the third premiss rather 
than the first. 

* Anon. in Int., Codex Parisinus Graecus 2064 (FDS 1253). 

5! This general type of argument from truth to necessity is familiar from various 
other contexts. It is mentioned in Aristotle /nt. 9 and in later commentaries to that text 
(Ammonius, Boethius), in Alex. Fat. ch. 10, and it forms the basis of some versions of the 
Lazy Argument (see 3.1, 5.1). The fact that an anecdote has it that Zeno bought seven 
versions of it (DL 7.25) shows that several versions were discussed. 


5 Cf. Seel 1993, 294. 
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Fate is mentioned for the first time in the concluding clause (3) of our 
argument in Fat. 21: Epicurus believes, we are told, that the argument 
would confirm both necessity and fate. That is, the argument is thought 
to lead from the Excluded Middle to the Necessity Principle and to the 
Fate Principle. Did Epicurus take ‘to be necessary’ and ‘to be fated’ as 
co-extensive, perhaps even synonymous, phrases? It seems more likely 
that Cicero added fate in order to make the connection with Chrysippus 
(see below 2.1.2.3). Either way, the Truth-to-Necessity Argument itself 
works entirely without employing the notion of causation. It is only the 
connection between the truth of a future proposition and the certainty 
and necessity of the corresponding event which is brought into play to 
prove determinism, and the transition from logic to physics is based upon 
an assumed general correspondence of propositions and events, not on a 
particular conception of the relation between causation and propositions. 
This result is confirmed by the parallel passages (Fat. 37, Acad. II 97, 
and Nat. deor. 1 70), which mention neither causation nor fate;? nor did 
the Mower Argument. 

We have thus every reason to believe that the Truth-to-Necessity Argu- 
ment belonged to the family of arguments of logical determinism, and 
that it is grounded only upon the concepts of (present) truth of future 
propositions, of certainty, and of necessity, and of some assumed general 
correspondence between propositions and events. The argument makes 
an ontological statement about the fixedness of the future, without in any 
way filling in the physical details. A result of this is that the argument 
Epicurus feared is independent of any particular type of determinism. 
If it worked, it would work equally for causal determinism, teleological 
determinism (preordination by an intelligent being), and various inter- 
mediate forms.** 


2.1.2.3 Epicurus’ reply to the argument 


All our sources suggest that Epicurus and the Epicureans did not develop 
any formal counter-arguments to refute the Truth-to-Necessity Argument, 
but rather reacted by directly rejecting the conclusion and consequently 
the logical principle in the argument that they presumed to be responsible 
for the determinism expressed in the conclusion. 


5 Long/Sedley 1987, i. 111-12, argue that the argument in Fat. 21 is concerned with 
causation. They assume an equivalence between ‘true in advance’ and ‘determined by pre- 
existing causes’, and consider the reference to natura rerum in Acad. H 97 as confirma- 
tion of their view. However, this reference does not prove that Epicurus employed the idea 
of causation in his reply, and even if he did, this does not prove that the argument itself 
was concerned with causation in any way, and given its similarity to the Mower 
Argument, I consider this unlikely. 

* Tt would not work for types of fatalism like ‘Egyptian fatalism’ which allow for addi- 
tional later interference with the world by god or destiny (see 7.4.2). 
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The conclusion was that one of every contradictory pair of propositions 
(including pairs of future propositions) is necessary. Epicurus countered 
this by pointing out that the nature of things is not such that every event 
is necessary.” The logical principle Epicurus rejected was some version 
of the Law of Excluded Middle. As our texts make clear (Acad. II 97, 
Nat. deor. 1 70, and Fat. 28 and 37), Epicurus primarily feared the con- 
sequences of this principle for 'future contingents'. When it comes to 
Epicurus’ reaction to this threat of universal necessity of future events, 
our sources are ambivalent. We learn variously (a) that Epicurus denied 


(i) that it is necessary that of a contradictory pair one is true, the other 
false (Fat. 37); and 
(ii) that it is true that of a contradictory pair one is true, the other false 
(Fat. 37); or 
(iii) that all propositions of the form ‘either p or not-p' are necessary 
(Nat. deor. I 70, Acad. II 97); and 
(iv) that all propositions of the form ‘either p or not-p' are true (Acad. 


II 97), 
and (b) that the Epicureans accepted 


(v) that all propositions of the form 'either p or not-p' are true, but that 
in some cases neither ‘p’ nor ‘not-p’ is true (Fat. 37). 


The idea behind position (a) was presumably something like this: 
Epicurus understood the logical principle as implying that either it is now 
a fact / true that Hermachus will be alive tomorrow, or it is now a fact / 
true that Hermachus will not be alive tomorrow. That is, whichever of 
the two will happen, it is already settled now. By denying the logical prin- 
ciple for future propositions, Epicurus hopes to preserve the possibility 
that future events are not yet fixed now. And, at least in the case where the 
principle concerns truth, the denial of the principle entails the invalidity 
of the Hellenistic Principle of Bivalence for future propositions. 

Position (b) presumably interpreted claim (ii) in a weaker sense, as 
meaning that for every contradictory pair of propositions about events 
one or the other will ‘come true’ in the sense that there is no third pos- 
sibility. Or, with time indices, that tomorrow either it will be a fact (true) 
that Hermachus will be alive then, or it will be a fact that Hermachus 
will not be alive then (it will be false that Hermachus will be alive). The 
principle, thus defused, was then granted. What was denied 1s that either 
of the propositions, ‘Hermachus will be alive tomorrow’, ‘Hermachus will 
not be alive tomorrow’ has a truth-value now. The reason for this denial 
would again be the desire to preserve the possibility that the future is not 


55 Acad. II 97, text above in 2./.2.2 n. 45. 
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yet settled in the present. This position, too, entails the invalidity of the 
Hellenistic Principle of Bivalence for future propositions.?é 

The difference in terms of Epicurus’ argumentation between (a) and 
(b) is this: According to (a) we have to assume that Epicurus considered 
the Truth-to-Necessity Argument as valid. Given his rejection of the 
conclusion, Epicurus then had to reject one of the premisses, and chose 
the first one, for the reasons given above. Alternatively, (b) suggests that 
Epicurus or some Epicureans denied the claim that the Law of Excluded 
Middle (now understood in a different way than in (a) ) entailed the truth 
of one of its disjuncts and rejected thus the presumed step from the 
Excluded Middle to ‘one proposition of every contradictory pair is true 
(nowy. Either way, the abolition of the Principle of Bivalence follows, 
and Cicero is thus in some sense justified in claiming that Epicurus gave up 
the Principle of Bivalence. (This curtailment of logic was not a serious 
difficulty for Epicurus since he did not develop any logical theory or show 
any interest in anyone else’s; so he did not face the burden of integrating 
his rejection of the principles into some complex system of logic.) 

Epicurus seems also to have denied the physical principle that every 
motion has a cause. (Although whether he ever explicitly postulated the 
existence of uncaused motion in the context of the discussion of physical 
determinism is controversial.) According to Cicero, Epicurus accepted the 
argumentation that if everything is caused, everything is fated (Fat. 18, 
48) and necessary (Fat. 22, 48) and that, in order to preserve the move- 
ments of the human soul from being physically compelled, he defended 
the existence of motions without (preceding) causes. His means of back- 
ing up uncaused motion is said to have been his physical theory of the 
swerve (ibid.). 

Based on the passages on Epicurus in Cicero’s On Fate it is often 
assumed that the two arguments for determinism discussed by Epicurus 
are closely related or even interchangeable, and that the same holds for 
the two solutions Epicurus proffered.” But this is true at most in a very 
limited sense. 

First, we have no evidence that the two arguments were connected. 
We have no reason to assume that the 'l'ruth-to-Necessity Argument 
involved causation in any way, and it 1s far from certain that 1t involved 
any concept of fate. Fate occurs only in Fat. 21, and even there not in 


** These explications should suffice to show that in a logical system which has a time- 
related notion of truth, Epicurus' reaction is not half as idiotic as Cicero wants to make 
us believe. For, it is indeed not easy to see how some res futura can be a fact or true now 
without being settled or determined now, whilst it is not at all hard to see how something 
can be true atemporally without being determined nov. 

7 Cf. e.g. Englert 1987, 130, Long/Sedley 1987, i. 111-12, Vuillemin 1984, 232, 
Talanga 1986, 112. 
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the argument itself (2.1.2.2). Cicero speaks as if Epicurus considered fate 
and necessity as one and the same. But we know that Epicurus in fact 
distinguished between fate and necessity: For him, fate is understood as 
an all-embracing power, and he claims that it does not exist, not at all, 
that is. But he concedes that there are things or events in the world that 
are necessary and others that are not, the latter being chance events and 
the things that depend on us (map yds) (e.g. DL 10.133-4). So the 
mention of fate in Fat. 21 could well be Cicero's supplement, and not 
part of the argument Epicurus countered, which seems to have inferred 
universal necessity, not fate. 

Second, as a consequence of the previous point, Epicurus’ replies 
were presumably less closely connected than has been assumed. Although 
Epicurus may have adduced the swerve in order to explain why not every- 
thing in nature is necessary, there is no evidence for this. But we certainly 
have no reason to assume that Epicurus established a direct connection 
between the Excluded Middle and a chain of causes from eternity to the 
future event. It is not attested that Epicurus thought of fate as a series of 
causes, ‘commencing’ in eternity. (Generally, we do not have this concep- 
tion of fate reported for Zeno or Cleanthes, but only from Chrysippus 
onwards.) The passage that has been adduced in support of such a view 
is Cic. Fat. 18-195 However, rather than presenting part of Epicurus’ dis- 
cussion, this passage seems to be part of the later discussion (perhaps by 
Carneades) in which Epicurus and Chrysippus are used as representatives 
of the two opposed stands on truth and fate or necessity, and the concept 
of fate employed is Chrysippus' rather than Epicurus'. Altogether it looks 
as 1f Epicurus rejected the two arguments, the one from logic, the other 
from a theory of causation, separately. 


2.1.2.4 Comparison between the Bivalence Argument and the 
Truth-to-Necessity Argument 


Before I turn to the comparison between Chrysippus’ argument and the 
one Epicurus feared, a small textual problem needs to be cleared up: In 
Fat. 21 Cicero contrasts Epicurus’ and Chrysippus’ views on fate and truth: 


For just as Epicurus fears that if he concedes this <i.e. that every proposition 
is either true or false, but see above 2./.2./7 he will also have to concede that 
whatever happens happens through fate . . . so Chrysippus is afraid that if he 
cannot uphold the claim that every proposition is either true or false, he cannot 
hold that all things happen through fate and from eternal causes of future things.” 


55 Cf. Englert 1987, 132. 

5° Ut enim Epicurus veretur, ne, si hoc <i.e. the Principle of Bivalence, from previous 
sentence> concesserit, concedendum sit fato fieri, quaecumque fiant . . . sic Chrysippus 
metuit, ne, si non obtinuerit omne, quod enuntietur, aut verum esse aut falsum, non teneat 
omnia fato fieri et ex causis aeternis rerum futurarum. 
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Here, it seems, we are suddenly told that Chrysippus believes that the 
Principle of Bivalence follows from the Fate Principle, namely that the 
Principle of Bivalence is a necessary condition of the Fate Principle. 'T'his 
is not at all what Chrysippus' argument in Fat. 20 claimed. On the con- 
trary, the argument asserted that the Fate Principle followed from the 
Principle of Bivalence. But this difficulty is easily dispelled: what Cicero 
must mean is that within the context of the argument presented in Fat. 
20 Chrysippus spent some effort on justifying the Principle of Bivalence, 
because for the derivation of the conclusion of his argument the truth of 
the principle is a necessary condition, since it is one of the premisses. 

There are then the following main differences between Chrysippus' 
Bivalence Argument and the argument rejected by Epicurus: Chrysippus' 
objective is to present a proof for the Fate Principle which is based on 
his particular concept of fate. There are no signs that he took the argu- 
ment over from anyone else. 'l'he essential structure of his reasoning can 
be delineated in two steps as follows. First step: 


(P1) The Principle of Bivalence implies the General Causal Principle. 
(P2) The Principle of Bivalence holds. 
(C1) Therefore the General Causal Principle holds as well. 


Chrysippus established (P2) independently of the General Causal Principle 
—how we don't know (2.1.1.1). He justified (P1) by showing that the 
General Causal Principle is a necessary condition for the truth of the 
Principle of Bivalence (2.1.1.2-3 and 5). Second step: 


(P4) 'The General Causal Principle implies the Fate Principle. 
(C1/P3) The General Causal Principle holds. 
(C2) Therefore the Fate Principle holds as well. 


(P4) 1s justified by the Stoic concept of fate (see 2.1.1.4). 
The structure of the Truth-to-Necessity Argument as given by Cicero 
in Fat. 21 is in outline: 


(P1) Of every contradictory pair either one or the other is true, i.e. the 
(semantic) Law of Excluded Middle holds. 

(P2) Truth implies certainty. 

(P3) Certainty implies necessity. 

(€) Therefore, of every contradictory pair one is necessary. 


and perhaps: 


(C2) "Therefore, whatever happens is necessary; i.e. the Necessity Principle 
holds. 
(C3) Therefore, whatever happens is fated, i.e. the Fate Principle holds. 


Here the truth of none of the conditionals is established by showing that 
its consequent is a necessary condition of its antecedent. The argument 
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proceeds from (present) truth via certainty to necessity and perhaps 
to fate. 'l'his kind of argument is not recorded for the Stoics. What 
Epicurus regarded as a threat to freedom (like Aristotle, and interpreters 
of Diodorus) was not, as far as we know, employed as a proof of the Fate 
Principle by any Stoic, and I doubt whether the Stoics accepted it as valid. 
Rather, the similarity of the argument to the Mower Argument suggests 
that they would have considered it invalid, since they regarded the 
Mower Argument as a sophism.*! 

Equally, nothing suggests that Epicurus dealt with the argument 
we have for Chrysippus. It has been assumed repeatedly that Epicurus 
stated that the Principle of Bivalence implies the Causal Principle; this 
conditional (or its contraposition) has even been called an 'Epicurean 
Principle’. But there is no evidence that Epicurus ever stated the 
‘Epicurean Principle’. Rather, this claim is usually based on the—wrong 
—assumption that Chrysippus and Epicurus, in Fat. 20-1, are concerned 
with the same kind of argument. 

It is true that both arguments derive a physical principle of determin- 
ism from a logical principle. However, the connection between logic and 
physics is quite different in the two cases. Chrysippus’ argument is rooted 
in Stoic ontology, and it derives the Fate Principle from the dependency 
of the truth of propositions correlated to future motions upon a continu- 
ous, eternal, causal nexus. The connection in the Truth-to-Necessity 
Argument is much more general. It is based on a certain understanding 
of the Law of Excluded Middle, and on a correspondence between true 
propositions (about past, present, and future) and events and is independ- 
ent of the tense of the propositions. Causation is not involved. 

Finally, for the Truth-to-Necessity Argument modality is essential. 
In it the Fate Principle (7f it came in) was derived from the statement that 
everything is necessary. But necessity is not part of Chrysippus’ 
argument. The latter does not involve Chrysippus’ or any other modal 
theory. What is more, Chrysippus' modal system explicitly allows for con- 
tingent propositions about the future (3.1). This in particular suggests 
that Chrysippus would not have accepted or employed the Truth-to- 
Necessity Argument for his own purposes. In fact, in order to preserve 
possibility and contingency, part of his efforts were devoted to distinguishing 
between a concept of fate and a concept of necessity which are both 
founded in, and pertinent to, physics but nevertheless not equivalent (see 
3.1, 3.4, 6.3.7). 


99 The argument is however a number of times—wrongly—invoked against Chrysippus’ 
and generally Stoic fate and modal theory by later critics; cf. e.g. Alex. Fat. ch. 10. 

9! Cf. [Plut.] Fat. 574e. 

9? '[P]rincipe epicurien’, Vuillemin 1984, 232; 'epikureischer Grundsatz, Talanga 
1986, 112. 
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2.2 CAUSAL DETERMINISM AND PREDICTION 


Closely related to the problem of determinism and the truth of proposi- 
tions about the future is the issue of the truth of predictions. For pre- 
dictions are (or contain) statements about the future. Accordingly, in 
antiquity fate and prediction have been frequently regarded as linked 
—in its simplest form in the common idea that what is predicted is a 
person's fate. In later antiquity, the relation between fate, determinism, 
and prediction is discussed on a highly technical level in the context of 
philosophical theology.9? 

Chrysippus, too, concerned himself with the relation between fate and 
prediction. The Stoics generally treated prediction under the heading of 
divination, a topic on which Chrysippus wrote two books, and which he— 
like most of his contemporaries—took rather seriously: seriously enough 
certainly to invoke it in support of his theory of fate. Eusebius reports 
that Chrysippus attempted to establish the Fate Principle by way of a 
proof which employs the existence of divination, and he preserves parts 
of this proof (Praep. ev. 4.3.1-2). Cicero confirms that Chrysippus used 
his theory of divination to back up fate.^* In further support of this, we 
learn from [Plutarch]’s On Fate that one of the standard Stoic arguments 
for the Fate Principle employed divination.9 'l'he proof, as far as it is 
extant, contains several interpretational problems, and it was accused of 
circularity in antiquity. It does, however, gain some plausibility when 
one realizes its link with the question of future truth in general, and its 
kinship with Chrysippus' Bivalence Argument in particular. 


2.2.1 Chrysippus’ concept of divination 


For a full understanding of Chrysippus’ argument it will prove helpful 
first to cast a quick glance at Chrysippus’ conception of divination. The 
early Stoics considered divination as an art or expertise (réyvy) or as 
a science (miorun). Chrysippus defined divination as ‘science which 
contemplates and interprets the signs which are given to human beings 


& Cf. e.g. Mignucci 1985, 1996, Craig 1988. 

** Cic. Fat. 11, directed at Chrysippus: ‘All this is destroyed if the essence and nature 
of fate are confirmed by the theory of divination. For if divination exists . . .' The casual 
presentation of this thought without further comment suggests that in the gap in Fat. 4—5 
an argument by Chrysippus from divination to fate was presented or at least mentioned. 

55 Fat. 574e, cited below in 2.2.2. Two further sources, Alex. Fat. 201.32-202.2 and Calc. 
Tim. 161, which both give Stoic thought but not necessarily early Stoic theory, report parts 
of an argument in which fate is proved through divination. These passages, especially that 
in Alexander, are very close to Eusebius' report and their proof most probably goes back 
to that of Chrysippus. But as Chrysippus is not named and both sources otherwise give 
Jater Stoic fate theories (cf. Ch. 8), I make use of these texts only for additional support. 
In any case, they provide even less information than Eusebius. 
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by the gods’. These signs are given by the gods owing to their bene- 
volence, thereby enabling human beings to acquire information about 
the future that would otherwise be hidden from them. Thus, for the 
existence of divination at least two things are presupposed, namely the 
existence of the gods and the fact that they give signs. 

According to Cicero, for the Stoics a further element is involved in 
scientific divination. Some regularity between the signs and the pre- 
dicted events is assumed; that is, the same or similar signs are taken to 
announce the same or similar future events. Cicero writes: 


For it is not a Stoic doctrine that the gods concern themselves with indi- 
vidual cracks in the liver or individual bird-songs . . . Their view is that the 
world was from its beginning set up in such a way that certain things should 
be preceded by certain signs, some in entrails, some in birds, others... (Div. 
I 118, trans. Long/Sedley) 


The regularities between signs and future events were collected by induc- 
tion and tradition; and, once they were properly formulated, the Stoics 
called them ‘theorems’ (Üecpjuara, Cic. Fat. 11-17). Such theorems 
express the relation between generic signs and type events. It is notewor- 
thy that divination, as viewed by the Stoics, thus had all the elements of 
an empirical science: data, induction, propositions of a type similar to laws 
of nature’, explanation, and prediction. This philosophical upgrading 
of divination by lifting it on to a more abstract, theoretical, level may go 
back to Chrysippus—it certainly fits well with his above-cited definition 
of scientific divination, his concern with the form of the divinatory 
theorems,” and his view of the eternal predetermination of all events. 

Note that even though the concepts of regularity and universality were 
crucial for the science of divination, there is no evidence that the early 
Stoics put the relation between signs and signified events in terms of 
causation. Nothing suggests that for them it is part of something’s being 
a sign that it is causally relevant for the predicted event. All the sources 
imply is observed uniform correlation.” 


2.2.2 Chrysippus’ proof of fate through the existence of divination 


Chrysippus’ proof is found in Eusebius’ Preparation for the Gospel 4.3 
(169-72 Mras), in an extract of about two and a half pages from a book 


66 “Vim cognoscentem et videntem et explicantem signa, quae a dis hominibus porten- 
dantur’ (Cic. Div. II 130); cf. SE M 9.132, uavruc) . . . émorüum otoa Üeopnoruc) Kat 
eEnyytixy r&v nó ev ávÜpc mois Sibopevav onpeiwv. 

5^ As the signs are not causes of the events (see below and 4.2.2), it does not matter for 
the Fate Principle whether the signs and events have to be the same in all respects or only 
similar. 

$$ For a useful discussion of scientific divination see Hankinson 1988, esp. 137 f. 

59 Cf. 4.2.1 on this point. 7 Cf. 4.2.2 for a detailed discussion of this issue. 
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by the Epicurean Diogenianus, probably written in the second century 
AD. Diogenianus seems to have had Chrysippus' books On Fate available 
(which makes him a valuable source), and in these pages he presents and 
criticizes parts of one of these books—presumably the first, since in this 
work Chrysippus attempted to prove the Fate Principle (Eus. Praep. ev. 
6.8.1). Polemical criticism against divination, in Epicurean fashion, fills 
most of the passage, with very few and very short quotes from or refer- 
ences to Chrysippus' text sprinkled in. Here are the passages that are of 
primary relevance: 


(1) He «i.e Chrysippus? gives another proof in the aforementioned book «i.e 
on fate», which goes like this: For, he says, if it were not the case that every- 
thing is encompassed by fate, it would not be the case that the predictions of 
the seers are true. This, too, is full of folly.” (Praep. ev. 4.3.1) 


and a little later: 


(2) In this way Chrysippus gives the proof, establishing each of them through 
the other: For he wants to prove that ‘everything happens in accordance with 
fate’ from ‘divination exists’, and he cannot prove that ‘divination exists’ in 
any other way than by presupposing that ‘everything occurs in accordance with 
fate.” (ibid. 4.3.2) 


The actual information that Diogenianus supplies about Chrysippus’ proof 
is meagre: 


* From passage (2): Chrysippus wants to prove the proposition (P) 
‘everything happens in accordance with fate’ from the proposition (Q) 
‘divination exists’, for which in turn he has to presuppose (P). 

* From passage (1): Chrysippus argued ‘If it were not the case that (R) 
everything is encompassed by fate, it would not be the case that (S) the 
predictions of the seers are true’. 


The crucial bit of information, i.e. what the relation is between divinat- 
ory predictions and Stoic fate, is not provided, and has to be inferred (see 
2.2.3). But first the argument itself needs to be reconstructed. 
According to passage (2), Chrysippus employed the pair of propositions 
(P) and (Q) in his proof.” The formal structure of the proof is simple. 
‘The demonstrandum is ‘everything happens in accordance with fate’. One 


2 Peper Ôe kai dAAqv ånóðečw € év TÔ mpoewruévo, Brin Towra rid: wa) yàp 
äv Tas TÓV pávrewwv, mpopprjaets adnbeis elvat $yow, el U) 7rávra. ÛTÒ THs etuappuévus 
TepteixovTo. 6 Kat avTO zroÀX s eùnleias ueoróv éorw. 

? oģrw TH anddeew uiv Xpóourmos kekópucev 00 GAAjAwWY KaTacKevalwy ékárepa. 
70 uev yap “rávra yiyvecBar kab eiuapuévyy” êk Tob “uaytixny efvar” Serxvivar BovAeraa, 
rò Bé "elvai pavrixy” odk av GAAws rodelar Oóvavro, ef u) mpodAaBor Trò "mrávra 
aupBaivew raf eiuappernv”. 

73 This is confirmed by the brief passage quoted above from Cic. Fat. 11, where 
‘divination supports fate’ must mean that the existence of divination supports fate. 
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of the premisses is: ‘divination exists'."* For a Chrysippean proof we need 
(at least) one more premiss, a non-simple one. This should be the con- 
ditional ‘if divination exists, everything happens in accordance with fate’. 
We then obtain: 


(P1) If divination exists, everything happens in accordance with fate. 
(P2) But divination exists. 
(€) Therefore everything happens in accordance with fate. 


‘The argument would then have been a first Chrysippean indemon- 
strable.^ Diogenianus called it a proof, and—if for the moment we grant 
Chrysippus the truth of its premisses—the conditions for a Stoic proof 
(dmddevts) are indeed satisfied: the conclusion is ‘non-evident’ (àônàos) 
and revealed by the antecedent of the conditional premiss (P1), which the 
Stoics take to be evident or accessible. (Cf. SE PH 2.135— 43 for the Stoic 
concept of proof.) 

How does this proof from passage (2) relate to passage (1)? Both passages 
clearly deal with the same Chrysippean argument. In (1) Chrysippus 
argued ‘For if it were not the case that everything is encompassed by fate, 
it would not be the case that the predictions of the seers are true’. I suggest 
that this is not a lax restatement of premiss (P1), but is meant to provide 
a justification of it (note the ‘for’ (yap) at the beginning of the sentence). 
The formal structure of Chrysippus' argument is then parallel to that of 
the first syllogism of the Bivalence Argument from Cicero Fat. 20—1: The 
conditional premiss of a Chrysippean first indemonstrable is justified and 
explained by a counterfactual conditional. 

How does the counterfactual conditional justify premiss (P1)? It does 
so, because, first, the proposition ‘everything is encompassed by fate’ (R), 
which is negated in the antecedent of the counterfactual, is equivalent to 
or entails the consequent ‘everything happens in accordance with fate’ (P) 
of premiss (P1); and second, the proposition ‘divination exists’(Q) is equi- 
valent to or entails ‘the predictions of the seers are true’ (S), i.e. the propo- 
sition negated in the consequent of the counterfactual. 

It is plain that for Chrysippus R is equivalent to, or entails, P.”° We 
can show that Chrysippus most probably also took Q (‘divination exists’) 


^ [understand èx tod ‘p’ decxvivat BoUAera: as implying that ‘p’ is a premiss in the proof. 

75 Alternatively, it could have been a second indemonstrable, with (P1^) ‘If it is not the 
case that divination exists, it is not the case that everything happens in accordance with 
fate' (i.e. the contraposition of P1) as conditional premiss. 

Cf. also SE M 9.132 for a related Stoic argument which proves—instead of the Fate 
Principle—the existence of god (Q) from the existence of divination (P). It is a modifica- 
tion of a second indemonstrable, its form being: If not Q then not P. But it is absurd that 
not P. Therefore Q. The argument also employs Chrysippus' account of divination. 

?$ This on the assumption that Diogenianus presents these propositions correctly. Cf. 
Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.1 and 6.8.3, where Diogenianus reports almost exactly the same phrases 
for Chrysippus. 
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to be equivalent to, or to entail, S (‘the predictions of the seers are true’). 
For this we first have to disambiguate S. Diogenianus paraphrases it as 
‘that all predictions of the so-called seers come about’ (Praep. ev. 4.3.1). 
But Chrysippus can hardly have seriously claimed that all factual pre- 
dictions by any odd seer were or came true. The fact that human beings 
can err was certainly not unknown to the Stoics. According to Cicero, 
for instance, the Stoics have this view about false predictions: 


Badly conjectured and badly interpreted <signs> are false not because of any 
fault in the things, but because of the lack of technique of their interpreters. 
(Div. I 118; cf. ibid. 124-5) 


In the light of divination as science, concerned with regularities (see 2.2.7 
above), we can assume that Chrysippus, if asked, would have explicated 
his claim somewhat as follows: the theorems and predictions of the seers 
are true provided that the seers are genuine seers, i.e. honest and no 
charlatans, and that they master their science and have not made inter- 
pretational mistakes in the individual instances of prognostication. A 
true prediction made by a diviner is then more than just a statement 
about the future. The diviner must possess a certain expertise and be able 
to give some justification of its truth—for instance by referring to the 
method employed. 

If the Stoics took S in this way, this has consequences for their under- 
standing of the sentence 'divination exists' (Q). For this sentence can then 
be paraphrased roughly as ‘there are genuine, scientific diviners who are 
in command of some branch of divination and practise it’. Thus under- 
stood, Chrysippus' statement 'divination exists' does indeed imply—or 
may even be equivalent to—his claim ‘the predictions of the seers are true’. 
If divination exists, there are people who do or can genuinely predict the 
future by using certain accepted scientific methods. 

We can then see that Chrysippus! mode of reasoning is of the same 
type as in the Bivalence Argument: Just as the Fate Principle followed 
from the Principle of Bivalence, since fate is a necessary condition of 
the possibility of the Principle of Bivalence, so here the claim is that 
the Fate Principle follows from the existence of divination because fate 
is a necessary condition of the possibility of divination." In epistemic 


" More precisely the Fate Principle follows from divination because an implicans of the 
Fate Principle is a necessary condition of the possibility of an implicate of divination. With 
P: Everything happens in accordance with fate. 
Q: Divination exists. 
R: Fate encompasses everything. 
S: The predictions of the seers are true. 
we have: 


P follows from Q because (R, which entails) P, is a necessary condition of the possibility 
of (S, which follows from) Q. 
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terms: fate is the ratio essendi of divination, whereas divination is the ratio 
cognoscendi of fate."* 

The Alexander passage mentioned above confirms that this was the 
original pattern of the argument. There we read: 


"Those who praise divination and say it can be preserved only by their doctrine, 
and use divination as justification of the «claim that» ‘everything happens in 
accordance with fate'. . 7 (Alex. Fat. 201.32-202.2) 


Whth this sentence Alexander introduces a Stoic argument about divina- 
tion and compatibilism; the sentence looks like a compressed version of 
the same argument that Diogenianus reports: ‘Divination can be pre- 
served’ should mean ‘the existence of divination can be preserved’; 
‘to use x as a justification for y' can be understood as ‘to use x as a pre- 
miss in a proof of y’; ‘their doctrine’ in the context refers to ‘the Stoic 
doctrine of fate’, i.e. the Stoic view that everything is fated. The pas- 
sage then implies that the Stoics assume that divination exists and that 
their fate theory is a necessary condition for its existence; and that this 
proves or justifies the Fate Principle—which is basically what we have 
in Diogenianus. 

Chrysippus seems to have established the atomic premiss ‘divination 
exists’ (P2) of his proof by pointing out that it is evident (€vapyys) that 
the predictions of the seers come true, i.e. by appealing to the success and 
presumably the general acceptance of divination. At least, this is sug- 
gested in Diogenianus' report by his interpolation of two objections to 
the proof which are levelled against the thesis that it 1s evident that all 
divinatory predictions come true: 


78 This particular way of reasoning must have prompted Diogenianus’ objection that 
Chrysippus uses circular reasoning (diallelus) in his argument (cf. 6 dAAjAwy in (2) above): 
what is to be proved, i.e. the Fate Principle, has already been used in the conditional 
premiss, or in its justification. But this objection is of course nonsense: arguments of the 
following kind are valid and not at all circular: 


Q is a necessary condition for P. 
Now P. 
"Therefore Q. 


Q is not asserted in the conditional premiss, but is used only hypothetically, as part of the 
conditional premiss. 

? Oi 8e duvobyres rv navruciv Kal kara Tov adTav Aóyov uóvov ac tcoat Aéyovres 
abriy, kat ravrn m(ore. Tob mávra kab eipappévny yivecBar xpwpevor . . . 


Cf. Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.6 ‘because of which above everything Chrysippus seems to praise 
divination’ (8:6 kai paora Goket Xpbourmos vurew THY pavTiKyy). 

80 However, ‘divination exists’ is also the conclusion of at least one other proof by 
Chrysippus (Cic. Div. I 82-4). 
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e that the ‘evidence’ or obviousness (évápyeua) equally confirms the 
claim that most, but not all, predictions come true?! 

* and that the ‘evidence’ that predictions come true cannot establish a 
science, because it can always be just a coincidence.*? 


The only reason Diogenianus can have to criticize the ‘evidence’ of 
the truth of divination at this place is that this thesis played a role in 
Chrysippus' proof. 

That it did so is perhaps further corroborated by [Plut.] Fat. 574e in 
the list of Stoic arguments for the Fate Principle. Among the also-rans 
of the arguments we read: 


All people respect divination highly inasmuch as it co-exists with god. 


If the high regard of divination was used as an argument for fate, this 
must have been done via the existence of divination. That is, as in Dio- 
genianus, the evident success of divination proves its existence and its 
existence implies the Fate Principle.** 


2.2.3 Causal determinism as necessary condition for the 
existence of divination 


We may share Diogenianus’ scepticism about the existence of genuine 
divination. But what is of philosophical interest for Chrysippus’ theory 
of fate is in any case not the atomic premiss (P2) but the conditional pre- 
miss (P1) and its justification. For the central question is: why and how 
does the Fate Principle follow from the existence of divination? Any 
answer to this question has to rely to some extent on conjecture. 

One rather simple answer would be that a future event can only be pre- 
dicted if it has already been settled at the time of the prediction that it 
will in fact happen. If the future is now undecided as to whether an event 
will or will not occur, no prediction of it is now possible.® The Stoics 


9! Qs yap évapyoós övros ro wácas dmofaívew tas Trav Kadovpéevwy pdvrewr 
mpopphoes, % ws udov av tad Twos TodTov cvyxcpnÜévros roô “ndvra yivecBat 
Kal’ eiuappévqv" kai ooxi dpoiws av pevdobs prÜEvros kai aùroû neiby kai rò évavríov, 
Aéya) ðe TÒ u) mávra. aroBaivew rà. mpoayopevÜévra. uáAM ov bé rà mrÀetora. adTav, ý 
évápyeia Seixvuow. (Praep. ev. 4.3.1). 

9? Tò yàp ámoBaívew twa karà THY évápyeiav, dw mpoAéyovow of pavrets, où 
ToU pavrucjv emoThuny eivai onuelov av ein GAA ToU Tvyucs ovwmimrew ais 
mpoayopedvacor avudovovs Tas éxBácoes (Praep. ev. 4.3.3). 

* Mavri) pev draow avOpwrrois eùðókiuos Ws aAnOds Fed ovvvmápxovoa. 

** Cf. also the above-mentioned Stoic proof from divination to the existence of the gods 
in SE M 9.132, where the atomic premiss is circumscribed as follows, appealing to the 
universal belief in divination: ‘But it is absurd to do away with such a mass of things (i.e. 
divination) which are believed in by all human beings.’ 

55 We find this thought and similar ones repeatedly in non-Stoic texts. 
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may well have accepted this idea.** However, for our argument it is un- 
satisfactory, since wanting in two respects: First, it does not involve 
causation. Hence, although it might justify predetermination in general, 
it does not suffice to justify that everything happens in accordance with 
fate alias the Stoic all-embracing network of causes. Second, this argu- 
mentation does not prove or explain why, if divination exists, everything 
is predetermined or fated, but it includes only those events which could 
be predicted; and for the Stoics, these are not all events, but just a very 
small fraction of them. 

As regards the first point, Chrysippus’ explanation of the first pre- 
miss gets us some part of the way: It is the truth of predictions, which 
follows from the existence of divination, that is claimed to entail the Fate 
Principle or, more precisely, the truth of the predictions at the time when 
they are made; and this should remind us once more of the Bivalence 
Argument. If we ask why the Fate Principle is a necessary condition 
for the present truth of predictions of the future, the following answer 
evolves from this argument. For a prediction to be true now, the proposi- 
tion which the diviner states in order to make the prediction must be true 
now. This proposition is a proposition about the future. And, according 
to Chrysippus’ reasoning behind the Bivalence Argument, for the truth 
of such future propositions a causal nexus that extends from the present 
(i.e. the time when the prediction is made) to the time when the pre- 
dicted event happens is required. Hence it is a necessary condition for 
the truth of a prophecy that the event prophesied is causally dependent 
on a network of causes that has its beginning at the latest at the time of 
the forecast. Thus part of the reasoning behind the Bivalence Argument 
serves to back up the present argument, because predictions essentially 
involve true propositions about the future. It is not at all unlikely that 
Chrysippus took this line of reasoning; especially since—if we follow 
Diogenianus—both arguments would have occurred in the same book, 
i.e. in Chrysippus’ first book On Fate. 

Still, the second difficulty is not yet solved. For, in the case of the 
Bivalence Argument, the universal validity of the Principle of Bivalence 
ensured that every event is part of the causal network that is fate. But in 
the case of the present proof only those future events which can or will 
be predicted, 1.e. those for which the gods send signs, have so far been 
shown to have to be causally predetermined. And if determination by 


3% For instance, it can be read into the Calcidius passage mentioned at the beginning of 
2.2: ‘And they say that divination proves clearly that the outcomes have been determined 
long ago. For if no determination preceded, then the seers would not have access to its 
plan.’ (Tim. 161 ‘at vero divinationem dicunt clare demonstrare proventus iam dudum 
esse decretos; neque enim, nisi decretum praecederet, ad rationem eius accedere potuisse 
praesagos'. Cf. also Tim. 185.) 
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a causal nexus is a prerequisite only for these future events, it appears 
that no complete causal determination of all events is required, whilst 
Chrysippus clearly demanded that for the truth of the seers’ predictions 
everything has to be fated (passage (1) above, 2.2.2). 

However, this conclusion is grounded on insufficient understanding of 
Chrysippus’ conception of fate: For Chrysippus' concept of fate is not 
that of a multitude of isolated, parallel, causal strings but of a causal net- 
work that is connected both vertically, through time, and horizontally, 
through space (cf.1.4.2). Hence, if there were an exception to fate, i.e. an 
uncaused motion, one cannot assume that it would be restricted to one 
‘causal string’; rather it could have effects in space and time, anywhere, 
and could in principle be of causal relevance to the predicted events. For 
the truth of individual predictions this means that it must be ruled out 
that anywhere in the world some uncaused motion pops up that would 
causally interfere with the predicted event. 

Alternatively, Chrysippus could have thought that, since scientific 
divination is based on universal regularity (2.2.1), one uncaused motion 
that annihilates the sign-event sequence in one instance may suffice to 
destroy the existence of scientific divination. For even though individual 
diviners may err in individual predictions, or even in their attempts 
at identifying divinatory theorems, it is an essential property of any gen- 
uine divinatory theorem that it holds without exception in all cases (see 
4.2.2). 

None of the above suggestions seems forearmed against the possibility 
of ‘local’ uncaused motions, in particular uncaused motions that do not 
causally interfere with events for which the gods send signs—for instance 
motions whose reverberations simply peter out, or which are localized 
on a micro level, and have strictly no causally relevant consequences for 
the level of everyday events. We can only speculate about the Stoic view 
on locally restricted changes. There are some indications that, rightly or 
wrongly, the Stoic idea of uncaused motions, or of exceptions to fate, did 
not allow for the possibility of locally restricted uncaused motions. For 
they thought that a single uncaused event could in principle ‘explode’ the 
world, and that an uncaused event resembles a creatio ex nihilo—a change 
that emerges out of the blue.?" This suggests they may have thought that 
if it is possible that there are any uncaused motions, then, because of their 
very nature, (1) if there could be one such motion somewhere, there could 
in fact be plenty anywhere, and (ii) that there can be in principle no restric- 
tion to the force of such motions and thus to their reverberations in the 
world. Either way it would be possible that the uncaused motion would 
affect the prediction, for instance by preventing it from coming true. 


87 Cf. above 1.3.3. 
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In any event, we can conclude that if one adopts the early Stoic concep- 
tions of logic, scientific divination, fate, and uncaused events, Chrysippus' 
proof gains a certain plausibility. Note that this understanding of the proof 
does not make any use of the idea that the signs for some future events 
are causally responsible for the events. For it to be true now that an event 
will occur later, there must be a causal nexus leading up to it. For it to 
be predictable by scientific divination now that the event will occur later, 
there must now be a sign of it. But the sign need not be in any way causally 
involved; it need not be part of the causal sub-nexus that brings the event 
about (for details see 4.2.2). 

Critics of the Stoics made use of the Stoic theory of divination and 
its dependency on the Fate Principle. They tried to show up a con- 
flict between divination and that which depends on us (see 4.1). Their 
arguments—like several other parts of Chrysippus' theory of fate and 
their discussion—presuppose some acquaintance with Stoic modal the- 
ory; and this is the topic to which I turn next. 


3 
Modality, Determinism, and Freedom 


A considerable number of our testimonies about the Stoic doctrine of 
determinism are concerned with modality. In particular the concepts of 
possibility and necessity were central to some parts of its discussion. It 
seems that Hellenistic philosophers generally agreed that an action or, in 
general, activity does not depend on us and is not in our power, if it (or a 
corresponding proposition) is necessary or impossible; or, put differently, 
that a prerequisite for something's depending on us is that it is both pos- 
sible and non-necessary. This fact is invoked both by the Stoics in defence 
of their theory and in the criticism of their opponents. But in the debate 
over fate and determinism, modalities played a role in a number of differ- 
ent contexts. 'l'hey are dealt with separately in the following sections: 


* Chrysippus rejected Diodorus’ modal theory, because of its built-in 
necessitarian consequences (3.1.2). 

* Chrysippus developed his own set of modal notions, which, in them- 
selves, do not lead to necessitarianism and which secure a necessary con- 
dition for that which depends on us (3.1.3-5). 

* Some critics of Chrysippus and the Stoics developed arguments to show 
that there is a conflict between Chrysippus' modal notions and the Stoic 
theory of fate (3.2). 

* Some later Stoics replied to this type of objection by giving an epistemic 
interpretation of Chrysippus’ modal notions (3.3). 

* Critics of the Stoics objected that fate, qua Necessity, renders all events 
necessary; but this objection is not justified in Chrysippus' philosophy 
(3.4). 


3.1 MODAL LOGIC AND THE THREAT OF 
DETERMINISM 


‘The question of determinism and freedom has been connected with modal 
logic at least since Aristotle’s De interpretatione 9, where we find an allu- 
sion to the modal variant of the theory of ‘logical determinism’. Its basic 
idea is that in some way the present truth of future things makes these 
things necessary (already now) and hence determines them (see also 2.1.2 
above). This idea was further developed by the Hellenistic logicians, and 
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especially by Diodorus Cronus, in arguments such as the Master Argu- 
ment, and it lay perhaps at the bottom of Diodorus’ modal theory. In 
antiquity Diodorus’ modal notions were usually understood as implying 
unacceptable deterministic consequences. Diodorus' pupil or colleague 
Philo developed an alternative set of modal notions, but we do not know 
whether this was in reaction to Diodorus in order to avoid the necessitarian 
elements of his theory. From the extant texts it is evident that Chrysippus 
was acquainted with both Philo's and Diodorus’ modal notions and also 
that he designed his own in contrast with those of Diodorus and that he 
somehow incorporated Philo's. In fact, he combined Philo's and Diodorus' 
modal notions in a very astute way, making only a minimal change to 
Diodorus’ concept of possibility and thus obtaining a modal system which 
escapes Diodorus’ necessitarian consequences and provides an adequate 
base for his own compatibilism. The primary purpose of section 3.1 is to 
clarify the relation between the modal systems of the three philosophers 
and to expound the philosophical reasons that may have led Chrysippus 
to modify his predecessors' modal concepts in the way he did. 

One major problem in this context is that the Hellenistic concept 
of propositions, since it includes a temporalized concept of truth, does 
not lend itself easily to express the necessity or contingency of individual 
occurrents (which for the Stoics correspond to temporary actualizations 
of propositions (/./.3)), and that the ancients had to find ways to get 
around this difficulty. Modern commentators face the additional difficulty 
that our secondary sources for Hellenistic modal theories often change 
freely from talk about modalities of propositions to modalities of that 
which does or does not happen (yéyveotas, fieri) seemingly unaware of 
distinctions made in this context by the Hellenistic logicians. 

There is another characteristic of the Hellenistic discussion of modal- 
ities that one has to keep in mind: the philosophers shared the idea that 
there is a ‘right’ modal system which ‘fits the world'—or at least that dif- 
ferent modal systems can have different degrees of adequacy in describing 
the world. It is this conception of modal logic that made it an important 
element in the discussion of determinism and freedom. The ‘right’ modal 
theory will specify what is necessary and what is possible in the world 
and thereby to what extent individual events in the world are necessitated. 
Here Chrysippus’ answer differs from both Philo’s and Diodorus’. 


3.1.1 Hellenistic modalities in general 


I begin with some remarks about those features which are common to 
the modal theories of Diodorus, Philo, and Chrysippus. All of them dis- 
tinguish the four modalities: possibility, impossibility, necessity, and non- 
necessity. In all three systems the modal notions meet the following four 
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basic requirements of ‘normal modal logic’ (cf. Diagram 3.1), although 
adjustments need to be made owing to the Hellenistic temporalized con- 
cept of truth:! 


(R1) Possibility and impossibility are contradictory to each other and so are 
necessity and non-necessity. 

(R2) Necessity and possibility are interdefinable. 

(R3) Necessity entails truth, truth entails possibility, etc. 

(R4) Every proposition is either necessary or impossible or contingent. 


Something 1s taken to be contingent when it is both possible and non- 
necessary. Some sources, usually in the Peripatetic tradition, employ an 
alternative requirement for contingency in terms of ‘two-sided possibility’, 
viz. the possibility of the thing and its opposite. Since Diodorus, Philo, 
and the Stoics accept the statement that if something is possible, its con- 
tradictory is non-necessary, there is only a difference in formulation here. 

The Hellenistic modalities were primarily modalities of propositions 
(a€ia@puara).? A little more needs to be said about these entities here in 
order to avoid some common misunderstandings. Hellenistic (simple) 


! (R1)-(R4): cf. Boeth. Int. II 234.10-235.4, DL 7.75; Kneale 1962, 125-6; M. Frede 
1974, 107 ff. Bobzien 1986, 45 ff. (R2): the interdefinability of the Stoic modal notions has 
been questioned by Mignucci 1978, Vuillemin 1983, Algra 1995, 289 but see below 3.7.6. 
(R3): Cic. Div. II 61 may be relevant. (R4): for the Stoics see Boeth. Int. II 393.14—19. 
I presuppose that all three philosophers accepted for all propositions the (temporalized) 
Principle of Bivalence (V, (T,[p] v E[5])) and some (temporalized) version of the Law of 
Excluded Middle. For the Stoics cf. Simp. Cat. 406.34—407.5, Cic. Fat. 20—1. 

? On their being modalities of propositions see DL 7.75 (é€twya), Boeth. Int. II 234.11 
(enuntiationis), 393.14 f (enuntiationes). But cf. note 8 below for Diodorus and Philo. 
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propositions can state something about the past, present, or future? 
Typical Hellenistic examples of simple propositions are ‘it is day’, ‘Dio 
is taking a walk’, ‘Dio will go to Megara’. (Almost all examples that 
survive are singular propositions.) 

In principle, the same proposition can be used, at different times, for 
different events. The proposition ‘Dio is taking a walk’ has at least as many 
actualizations as there are walks Dio takes. And it is these actualizations 
of the propositions that correspond to the individual occurrents of Dio's 
walks. Few examples of propositions in Hellenistic logic can have only 
one actualization. Those which do usually describe unique events, such 
as a person's death: human beings have only one life to lose. There are 
no early Hellenistic examples of ‘dated propositions’ as e.g. “Thea takes 
a walk from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. on 6 January 1999’. These would be ideal 
for stating individual occurrents, but dated propositions seem not usually 
to have been used for this purpose.* 

As said above (in 1.1.3), for the Stoics truth and falsehood are not atem- 
poral properties of propositions but belong to them ‘at a time’. The pro- 
position ‘it is day’ is true precisely if and when it is daytime (DL 7.65); 
at night it is false. The proposition ‘it will be day’ is true now if at some 
time later than now it will be day, and the proposition ‘it was day’ is true 
now if at some time earlier it was day. As thus becomes apparent, for 
Hellenistic atomic propositions about past or future the truth-criteria 
contain, at least implicitly, a quantification over time. (‘Thea will take a 
walk’ is true if and only if there is a future time ¢ at which Thea takes a 
walk.) The case of propositions which contain time indexicals is more 
complex.® As a consequence of this temporalized concept of truth, many 
Hellenistic propositions change their truth-value over time; ‘it is day’ for 
instance changes its truth-value twice daily. These propositions were called 
‘changing propositions’ (wervamimrovra).” 


3 Cf. Cic. Fat. 1 and 14, Chrysippus, Aoy. Zyr. frs I-III, col I-II, Epict. Diss. 2.19.1-3, 
SE M 8.254—6, Simp. Cat. 406.34—407.3, cf. also 2.1.1.2. 

* But cf. Cic. Fat. 19 ‘Morietur Epicurus, cum duo et septuaginta annos vixerit, archonte 
Pytharato', as a later example of this kind. 

5 There is a problem with propositions about the future: what happens to ‘Dio will die 
at the time when he dies? does it turn false, or does it have to be reformulated as ‘Dio is 
dying’ and thereafter as ‘Dio has died’? See Bobzien 1993, 65, in particular n. 5. 

5 I assume that in the case of propositions with time indexicals the truth-criterion time 
is restricted to the time referred to by the indexical; i.e. “Fhea will take a walk tomorrow’ 
is true now if there is a time tomorrow at which Thea takes a walk; “Thea took a walk last 
year’ is true mow if there was a time last year at which Thea took a walk. Further, I take 
it that ‘Thea will take a walk tomorrow’ will be true today and false tomorrow if she takes 
a walk tomorrow but not the day after; cf. Alex. Fat. 177.7 ff. 

* Cf. DL 7.76. (cf. M. Frede 1974, 44 ff.; Bobzien 1986, 21 ff.); actually, most examples 
of Hellenistic atomic propositions are ueramímrovra, for Diodorus and Philo as well as 
for the Stoics (cf. SE M 8.87—end and PH 2.104—203; DL 7.65-82; Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055f). 
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It will prove useful for what follows to distinguish between the time 
of assertion of a proposition (which for reasons of convenience I will 
henceforth call now—although this now, of course, runs over all ‘real’ points 
of time, as it were), and the time the truth-criterion 1s concerned with. 
In the case of propositions about the present this latter time 1s the same 
as now; for propositions about the future it is the future relative to now 
and for propositions about the past it is the past relative to now. 

Back to the Hellenistic modal theories: it seems that Stoic modalities were 
properties of propositions (like truth and falsehood) rather than operators.® 
One thing that makes this clear, and will become apparent in the following, 
is that when the Stoics say that a proposition is possible, they do not mean 
that it is possibly true. Their modalities are not ‘alethic’ in this imme- 
diate sense. Furthermore, the Hellenistic modalities are temporalized in 
the same way as the truth-values: a proposition is possible-at-a-time-¢ or 
possible-now, etc. But if Hellenistic modalities were properties of proposi- 
tions, how could they have been seen as responsible for the determined- 
ness of events or alternatively as a necessary condition for a compatibilist 
theory? There seem to be several problems here. 

First—and usually overlooked—there was no straightforward way of 
formulating propositions that state individual occurrents (see above). How- 
ever, clearly the Stoics considered those things that are fated (occurrents, 
i.e. movements, qualitative states, events (yvyvdueva), see 1.1.2, 1.1.3) as 
individual events; and those things that depend on us (actions, activities, 
omissions), and for which we can be held responsible, were at the very 
least seen as correlated to individual events. We can hence anticipate some 
difficulties in the Hellenistic discussion of the determinedness of events 
in terms of modalities of propositions. 

Second (and in particular given the previous difficulty), why did 
Hellenistic philosophers not discuss the question of predetermination and 
modalities by directly discussing modalities that are properties of events? 
For the Stoics their particular concept of a proposition may help to explain 
this. For them events or occurrents (qua effects) closely correspond to a 
subclass of the actualizations of propositions or propositions-while- 
they-are-true (cf. also 1.1.3; 2.1.1); their ontological status is subsistence 
(émápéis), just like that of actualizations of propositions. But there is no 
such subclass with any comparable ontological status for non-actualized 


8 Cf. the formulations in DL 7.75, Boeth. Int. Il 234—5, Alex. An. pr. 177. (Proposi- 
tions of the type 'It is possible that Dio is walking' are zever discussed.) If one follows 
Boeth. Int. II 234, and Epict. Diss. 2.19.1—5 this would be true of Diodorus’ and Philo's 
modalities as well. However, as both passages seem to stem from Stoic sources and we have 
grounds to assume that Chrysippus or a later early Stoic listed the modal sets from Diodorus 
and Philo alongside Chrysippus’, this could be simply the result of ‘assimilation’ of those 
modalities to Stoic standards. 
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occurrables,? i.e. for states of affairs that if they were actualized would 
be occurrents (nor in general for states of affairs that do not obtain), and 
the Stoics have no technical expression for them. Yet, in the Hellenistic 
discussion of modalities, the concepts of impossibility and counterfactual 
possibility (the possibility of something that does not occur) was central. 
Thus it becomes comprehensible why the Stoics discussed modalities 
primarily as properties of propositions: there were no other entities with 
positive ontological status that could be bearers of the modalities of impos- 
sibility and counterfactual possibility. The Stoics had within their ontol- 
ogy no other direct way to talk about the modalities of that which does 
not happen or does not obtain. 

Thus for the (early) Stoics it seems that there is only one kind of modal- 
ities, and that these modalities belong to propositions (à£wpara).'? And 
because of their temporalized concept of truth and the absence of dated 
propositions, there is no direct way of talking about the modalities of par- 
ticular things that do occur or that do not occur. Accordingly, as all our 
sources confirm, the Hellenistic philosophers devised special ways in 
which to make the connection between modalities of propositions and of 
the determinedness of individual events. 

In the next sections the modal notions of the three philosophers are 
introduced separately. In the case of Diodorus and Philo, I concentrate 
on those features of their modalities that are germane to the question of 
determinism and to the comparison with Chrysippus’ modalities. 


3.1.2 Diodorus and necessitarianism 


The full set of Diodorus’ modal definitions is only reported by Boethius 
(Int. II 234.22-6). The definition of possibility is confirmed in some 
other commentators on Aristotle,'? and we have further valuable informa- 
tion about Diodorus' modal theory in Epictetus, Cicero, and Plutarch.!! 
According to Diodorus, a proposition is possible if and only if it either 
is true or will be true; it is impossible if, being false, it will not be true; 
necessary if, being true, it will not be false, and non-necessary, if it either 


? I use the term ‘occurrable’ in order to denote things/states of affairs that either are 
occurrents (actualized occurrables) or would be occurrents if they were actualized (non- 
actualized occurrables). 

10 Some of the sources on Stoic modalities talk about modalities as modalities of things 
that happen (yéyveo@at, fieri) and things that do not happen, or of individual events 
(ywopeva) or of res (e.g. Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055d-f in part; Cic. Fat. 12-15 in part, Alex. 
Fat. ch. 10 in part; Quaest. I 4.1; Simp. Cat. 195). However, none of these authors is Stoic, 
and they may all be simply lax in their formulations and influenced by later or by Peripatetic 
ways of talking about modalities. 

11 For further information see Epict. Diss. 2.19.1—5, Cic. Fat. 12, 13, 17, and Fam. IX 
4, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e—f. For the definition see Alex. An. pr. 183.34—184.6, Philoponus, 
An. pr. 169.17-19, Simp. Cat. 196.4—6, Boeth. Int. II 412.16—17. 
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is now false or will be false.'? The definition of the possible is perfectly 
illustrated by the example given in Alexander: 


According to him <i.e. Diodorus> ‘I am in Corinth’ would be possible if we 
assume that either I am in Corinth or, in any event, I will be <in Corinth>. 
If we assume that I am not <i.e. ever in Corinth> it would not be possible 
either.? (An. pr. 184.2-4) 


Making explicit the time-relatedness of the definitions we can hence 
say that a proposition is Diodorean possible now if it is true at least once 
from now on. If it is false at least once from now on it is non-necessary. 
Continuous truth from now on makes it necessary, continuous false- 
hood from now on makes it impossible. The Diodorean modality of a 
proposition at a time hence depends on the range of truth-values which 
that proposition has from that time onwards.!* 

But why do Diodorus’ modal definitions refer only to ‘present and 
future’ or ‘the time from now on’? Why is something not possible now 
precisely if it is at some time, present or future or past, the case (and neces- 
sary now precisely if it is at all times, present, future, and past the case)? 


12 Cf. Boeth. Int. II 234.22-6: ‘Diodorus possibile esse determinat, quod aut est aut 
erit, inpossibile, quod cum falsum sit non erit verum; necessarium, quod cum verum sit 
non erit falsum; non necessarium, quod aut iam est aut erit falsum.’ 

3 Tò yàp ue ev KopivOw yevéobar dvvarov kar aùróv, ei einv èv KopivUc, 7) ef mdvtws 
pedro &ocotlac à Bé uù) yevoiunv, oùôe Svvarov Fv: Simplicius understands it in the 
same way: for Diodorus it is possible that something is known if it either is or will be known 
(Cat. 196.4—5). 

14 Since for some the comparison between the three sets of modal concepts may be facil- 
itated if the definitions are put in a slightly more formal guise, I add formalizations (or 
abbreviations, they are really nothing more) in footnotes. 

I use T,fp] and F.[p] in order to symbolize ‘ “p” is true-at-the-time-?' and ‘ “p” is false- 
at-the-time-?’, with p standing for Hellenistic propositions about past, present, or future 
as introduced above. The index n stands for ‘now’ (e.g. 'T,[5] for ‘“p” is true-now’). M,[ p] 
is used for ‘(the proposition) “p” is possible-now’ and L,[p] for ‘“p” is necessary-now’. 
(Note that for p in each case Hellenistic propositions about the present, the past, and the 
future can be substituted. However, the case of propositions with time-indexicals like 
‘tomorrow’ is more complex. See below, n. 43.) 


(D/M) M,{p] Sa 3, (2n^ TIp]) 
(D-M) ~M, [p] Sas V, (2n > E[p]) 
(D/L) Llp]  -4 V,G2n T[p]) 
(DL) -—L,[p] - 3, (2n ^ F[p]) 


The positioning of the time index in M, [5] etc. (‘ “p”-no-time-index is possible-now’ etc.) 
is not accidental. 


M,p, (it is possible-now that p-at-t) 

Mp, (itis possible-no-time-index that p-now) 

Mp, (itis possible-no-time-index that p-at-t) 
or the reading of M,[p] as ‘“p” is possibly true-now’ all lead to nonsense in the case of 
Diodorean and Chrysippean modalities, as should become clear in the following. The read- 
ing of M,[p] as ‘it is possible-now that “p” is true-atemporally' does not square with the 
Hellenistic concept of truth. 
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A fully satisfactory answer can perhaps not be given. But it is worth 
noting that there 1s at least one common usage of modal expressions 
which 1s exclusively concerned with present and future, and that this use 
is relevant to the discussion of the determinedness and indeterminedness 
of events. Often, when we want to know whether something is possible 
or impossible we want to know something about its future (plus present) 
chances of being the case. If there was an event of a certain kind in the 
past which made a proposition true in the past (i.e. if there was an actual- 
ization of the proposition in the past), but for the future it is definitely 
precluded that an event of that kind will make the proposition true again 
(that there will be another actualization of it), we do not any longer want 
to call such a proposition possible in this sense. Take for instance the pro- 
position ‘Dio is walking’ and assume that Dio died last Sunday. Then— 
in this sense of being possible—we would no longer want to say that ‘Dio 
is walking' is possible or that it 1s possible for Dio to walk, even if Dio had 
taken plenty of walks over the last 87 years. (What we would do instead 
is move our reference point back in time and say ' "Dio is walking" was 
possible’ or ‘It was possible for Dio to walk'—and in the case of Diodorus’ 
modalities this works as well.) It becomes clear immediately that this use 
of modal-expressions is pertinent to the question of determinism, when one 
substitutes ‘it is in Dio's power’ for ‘it is possible for Dio’. In general, 
when one states that something is in someone's (or something's) power, 
one is usually concerned only with the present and future capability of 
that person (or thing). Diodorus' restriction of the time span relevant 
to a proposition's modality to present and future hence becomes com- 
prehensible if one connects it with this usage of modal expressions which 
in Hellenistic philosophy is of relevance in particular to the discussion of 
determinism. 

The particular time-relatedness of the Diodorean modalities has some 
further consequences for his modal theory: First, the modal require- 
ment that a necessary proposition must be always true (see above (R3)) 
is preserved, if ‘always’ is understood as ‘always from now on’. Then, 
propositions can change their Diodorean modalities over time—but only 
from contingency to necessity or impossibility; this is borne out to a 
certain extent by common language use, as the above example made 
clear. The reason for the restriction on possible changes is that if a pro- 
position is always true (false) from a certain time noz) onwards, then at 
all times ¢ after now the proposition will always be true (false) from t 
onwards. This is easily exemplified with the true ‘Dio walked’ or the false 
‘Dio will walk’. Once a proposition has become necessary or impossible 
it hence can no longer change its modality. 

A consequence of this is that for Diodorus all true simple proposi- 
tions about what happened in the past are necessary, which is one of 
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Diodorus’ three assumptions in the Master Argument. However, it does 
not follow from this that for Diodorus all false propositions about what 
happened in the past are impossible (cf. now the presumably false ‘I have 
finished reading this chapter’). On the other hand, all false propositions 
about what will happen in the future turn out impossible, and this point 
was picked up by Diodorus’ critics.'* 

Another most important consequence is that, although the modalities 
depend solely on a proposition's range of truth-values, Diodorus' system 
does not collapse into a non-modal system." The class of contingent pro- 
positions is not empty. A proposition is Diodorean contingent precisely 
if itis Diodorean possible and non-necessary. In other words, a proposi- 
tion is Diodorean contingent now if and only if from now onwards it 
will be true at some time and false at some time.!? That is, exactly those 
propositions which change truth-value in the future are Diodorean con- 
tingent. Examples are ‘it is day’, which is true (or false) now and will be 
false (or true) later, and 'I am talking'. 

So, obviously, in Diodorus’ modal logic contingency is not precluded 
(and this cannot have been the point of the ancient dispute). But it does 
not follow that because of this his modal theory is also indeterministic. In 
Diodorus we have contingency, but there are certain cases of contingency 
which are logically impossible, and these are exactly those of interest in 
the debate over determinism: viz. there can be no contingent proposition 
for which it holds that it is true at the present-or-future time t (possibility 
criterion) and it is false at the present-or-future time ¢’ (non-necessity 
criterion), and t is identical with ¢’.!° For this would mean that there is a 
present-or-future time at which the same proposition is both true and false, 
and, on the assumption that Diodorus accepts the temporalized Principle 
of Bivalence, this cannot be—for logical reasons. 

This implies that propositions that state what occurs at some particu- 
lar present or future time can be only either Diodorean non-necessary (in 
which case they are also impossible) or Diodorean possible (in which case 
they are also necessary) but never both. For instance, the proposition ‘Dio 
is walking from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m., 16 January 1996’ cannot be Diodorean 


15 The statement does not cover true propositions such as ‘I’ve never been to Megara’ 


or ‘I’ve not participated in the Olympic Games’, which do not state what has happened, 
but rather what has (so far) not (ever) happened. 

'6 What happens to true propositions about what happens in the future depends on what 
one takes their truth-conditions to be, cf. above, n. 5. 

' As would a system built on a concept of possibility like the Megaric one in Arist. 
Met. © 1046°29 (an event or activity is possible only at those times at which it is actual). 
For a suggestion of how Diodorus' modal notions are related to this Megaric concept and 
could have developed from it, see Bobzien 1993, 70—3. 

" (D/C) | C5] Sa (d G2n^ T[51)) ^ G, (2n ^ E[p])). 

7? ie. it is ruled out that 3, (£2n ^ (T [2] ^ F,[p])). 
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contingent, as this would mean that Dio would have both to walk and 
not to walk simultaneously. And so in all such cases—which include all 
cases of occurrables. (On the other hand the Hellenistic example ‘Dio is 
walking’ could be Diodorean contingent. There could be a present-or- 
future time at which Dio walks and another present-or-future time at 
which he does not walk.) But determinism and indeterminism are con- 
cerned with what does and what does not occur at particular times (i.e. 
with occurrables). And no proposition that states such things can be 
contingent for Diodorus. Hence Diodorus’ modal system, although it 
allows for contingent propositions, is—in fact—not one iota less ‘deter- 
ministic' than modal systems in which possibility entails necessity and 
non-necessity entails impossibility.”° 

I call occurrables that are not actualized, but possible, counterfactual 
possibilities; and occurrables that are actualized (events, changes, qual- 
itative states—1.e. occurrents) and non-necessary factual non-necessities. 
For Diodorus there are hence no counterfactual possibilities and no fac- 
tual non-necessities. 

Chrysippus, among others, recognized this and thought that Diodorus' 
concept of possibility posed a threat to human freedom and to that which 
depends on us—at least this is implied by Cicero Fat. 12-14?! Thus we 
can understand why Chrysippus did not take over Diodorus' concept of 
possibility. But we have to be careful here. For dated propositions like 
‘Dio is walking from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m., 16 January 1996’ were not part of 
the ancient ‘standard ontology’ and ‘terminology’ (cf. above 3.1.1), and 
so the contingency relevant to the question of determinism could not be 
singled out simply by adducing such propositions as examples. So even 
if Chrysippus and others ‘sensed’ unwanted deterministic consequences 
of Diodorus’ modal logic—how could they have expressed this? How 
could they have argued that the Diodorean concept of possibility is a threat 
to freedom? They could not invoke the claim that for Diodorus every 
true proposition is necessary and every false one impossible in order to 
argue that for Diodorus everything that happens is necessary. For, as we 
have seen, this is not true. Diodorus’ system allows for contingency: ‘Dio 
is walking’ will be contingent as long as Dio will take another walk. So 
Chrysippus could not (straightforwardly) accuse Diodorus of endorsing 
necessitarianism or the necessity of everything that occurs. This is borne 
out by the striking fact that none of our testimonies claims that universal 
determinism is a consequence of Diodorus’ modal logic. 


? Pace Denyer 1981a, 52-3. 

7... Omne ergo quod falsum dicitur in futuro, id fieri non potest. 
At hoc, Chrysippe, minime vis, maximeque tibi de hoc ipso cum Diodoro certamen est etc. 
For a detailed discussion of this passage see Ch. 4. Cf. also Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e—f, Boeth. 
Int. II 235. 
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For Diodorus it is not the case that a// true propositions are necessary 
and all false propositions impossible; only those (of the relevant) proposi- 
tions are Diodorean impossible which state something that will never occur 
(or will never occur again). These propositions form a proper subclass of 
false propositions. Hence only the possibility of propositions that state 
things that will never occur (again) is threatened directly by Diodorus 
(‘directly’ in the sense that they come out as Diodorean impossible). 

If Diodorus’ opponents used only the Hellenistic concepts of proposi- 
tion and temporalized truth, and no dated propositions, then, in order to 
make the deterministic consequences of Diodorus’ modalities apparent 
(i.e. that they rule out counterfactual possibilities and factual non- 
necessities), they had to come up with examples of propositions about 
something that will never occur (again) and that was by common sense 
considered as a counterfactual possibility. And that is exactly what the 
ancients, including Chrysippus, did. 

One way of doing this is by picking out things that can occur only once. 
Cicero's notorious example ‘Fabius will die on land’ (or ‘Fabius dies on 
land’—the tense does not matter here) is such a case.” As human beings 
die only once, if this proposition is false, it is Diodorean impossible. 
Examples of things that are not intrinsically unique in this way require 
the extra assumption ‘and it neither does nor ever will occur’. And indeed, 
our sources tend to state some such proviso.” 

For instance, take “Thea goes to Megara’ and assume that, as a matter 
of fact, she never goes there. Then, even if she is just deliberating or try- 
ing to decide whether or not to go, it is not Diodorean possible for her 
to go. It is Diodorean impossible." Our testimonies all back up their 
(explicit or implicit) criticism that Diodorus’ modalities lead to deter- 
minism with arguments and examples of this kind; they focus only on 
the impossibility of that which never happens. The same result can be 
reached by focusing on false propositions about the future which corre- 
spond to future counterfactual possibilities. For in Diodorus’ theory, all 
false propositions about what happens in the future are impossible (see 
above). This is so, since here the element of quantification over time 
(‘never’, ‘never again’) is part of the truth conditions. If ‘Dio will take a 
walk’ (not containing a time indexical like ‘today’) is false this entails that 


7? Cf. Cic. Fat. 12-14; Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e—f; discussed in Ch. 4. 

53 e.g. “This gem will break’ is said—contrary to Diodorus’ modalities—to be pos- 
sible even if it never happens (Cic. Fat. 13 ‘ut frangi hanc gemmam, etiamsi id numquam 
futurum sit’); ‘I am in Corinth’ is said to be Diodorean impossible if I am not ever in Corinth 
(see quote above); and "This one will go to Megara' is implied to be Diodorean impossible 
if this one is prevented from ever going there. (Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055£, with the assumption 
that he will never go.) 

? |f, on the other hand, one assumes that Thea will go to Megara, in, say, 10 years time, 
then “Thea goes to Megara’ is in fact now Diodorean possible. 
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he will never again take a walk. (It will be Diodorean impossible, since it 
is false and will never be true.) This is how Chrysippus must have reacted, 
as is implied by Cic. Fat. 12-14 (see 4.1.5)25 

We can hence conclude—fully in accord with the surviving passages 
—that Diodorus' modal notions were not criticized for leading to universal 
necessitarianism, i.e. to the theory that ‘everything is necessary'—for that 
it is day, for instance, is not Diodorean necessary. Rather what was found 
unacceptable was that whatever in fact never happens is impossible (or 
alternatively that all false propositions about what happens in the future 
are impossible). This was the only straightforward way, within Hellenistic 
logic, to express the thought that Diodorus’ modalities preclude counter- 
factual possibilities. But this is surely enough to worry not only a liber- 
tarian but also a ‘soft determinist’ such as Chrysippus. So Chrysippus, 
since he wanted to retain ‘counterfactual possibilities’, had to reject 
Diodorus' modal concepts. And he did this, as is well known, by 
attempting to refute the Master Argument, 1.e. the argument with which 
Diodorus established his notion of possibility as the (only) right one.” Still, 
the question remains: what concept of possibility should Chrysippus adopt 
instead? One choice he had was Philo's. 


3.1.3 Philo and conceptual or essentialist modalities 


Philo's modal definitions are the least well reported, and their exact mean- 
ing cannot be reconstructed with certainty. As in the case of Diodorus, 
only Boethius gives all four definitions (nt. II 234.10—22). The other three 
sources, all Aristotle commentators as well, confine themselves to Philo's 
notion of possibility, contrasting it with others.” In the following I rely 
primarily on Boethius. Apart from the fact that the passage gives the com- 
plete set of modal definitions, it also seems to originate from a Stoic text 
and to present Philo's modal notions in the way the Stoics understood 
them—which is what is in the end of interest here, even if it should dif- 
fer slightly from the original formulation. Here is Boethius' report: 


Philo says that «a proposition? is possible which is capable of truth accord- 
ing to the proposition's own nature . . . In the same way Philo defines that 
which is necessary as that which, being true, as far as itself is concerned, can 


25 The fact that Diodorus’ modal concepts also logically rule out the case of factual non- 
necessities is more difficult to capture in Hellenistic logic, without the help of dated proposi- 
tions. As I said above, if we assume there are future times at which Dio is talking, and 
others at which he is not talking, ‘Dio is talking’ would be Diodorean contingent, although 
any dated proposition that truly states that Dio is talking at some particular time would 
be necessary. 

26 For Chrysippus' refutation of this argument see e.g. Bobzien 1986, 105-13. 

7 Alex. An. pr. 184.6—10; Philoponus, An. pr. 169.19—21; Simp. Cat. 195.33-196.2. 
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never be capable of falsehood. That which is non-necessary he determines as 
that which, as far as itself is concerned, is capable of falsity; and that which is 


impossible as that which, according to its own nature, can never be capable of 
truth. (Int. II 234.10—21) 


Thus, it seems, what is required for Philonian possibility is some sort of 
intrinsic consistency of the proposition. The propositions '(this) piece of 
wood burns’ (Simp. Cat. 196.1), ‘Diocles is alive’, ‘it is night’ would all 
be consistent in this sense. Evidence is too sparse and heterogeneous to 
allow us to give a clear idea of the type of consistency Philo had in mind, 
in particular whether it was regarded as conceptual or as essentialist.?? 
Hence I leave the concept of consistency uninterpreted, even though 
for the question of determinism it may be relevant in which way Philo 
intended it. 

Certainly consistency generally is a common and reasonable criterion 
for possibility. Still, owing to the temporalized concept of truth, it works 
differently for Hellenistic propositions than for atemporal ones. In the 
case of an atemporal concept of truth the account would be understood 
simply as: ‘a proposition is possible if and only if it is capable of being true 
(atemporally)',?? and we would think of examples such as ‘triangles are 
square’ or ‘at noon 21 August 1957 Diotima is walking through Athens’. 

On the other hand, in the case of temporalized truth (being true at t), 
one must ask: internally capable of being true-at-what-time(s) or when? 
There is no such thing as ‘just being true (atemporally)'. And although 
we know very little about Philo's concept of truth, certainly his concepts 
of modality and of the conditional were discussed by later philosophers 
and in particular by the Stoics as if his concept of truth was temporalized 
(3.1.4). 'The most straightforward way of adding the (implicit) time refer- 
ence to the definiens of possibility is by understanding it as 'capable of 
being true-at-some-time’. ake as a proposition of the Hellenistic type ‘Dio 
is dying of rabies’. It is Philonian possible if it is capable of being at some 
time true. It would presumably not be capable of being true-at-all-times, 


28 Philo enim dicit possibile esse quod natura propria enuntiationis suscipiat veritatem 

. eodem autem modo idem ipse Philo necessarium esse definit quod cum verum sit, 
quantum in se est, numquam possit susceptivum esse mendacii. Non necessarium autem 
idem ipse determinat quod quantum in se est possit suscipere falsitatem. Impossibile vero, 
quod secundum propriam naturam numquam possit suscipere veritatem. 

2 Take e.g. the possibility of ‘this wood is burning’. Philo may have had in mind that 
the concept of burning wood is consistent; or that the essence or nature of wood is such that 
it is capable of burning; or still something else. (Alexander, at Zn. pr. 184.6—10, reports 
as Philonian criterion for possibility the ‘suitability of the subject’ (émvrgóeiórgs Tob 
bmokeuévov).) 

? Referring to the uninterpreted internal consistency or capability of truth as ‘“p” is 
internally capable of being true’ and abbreviating CAP T[p] one can formalize: 


Mip] =a CAP TIJ] 
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because Dio could not die of rabies at all times, in fact, he could not even 
die of rabies twice." In order to make visible this temporalization of truth, 
I reformulate Philo's definitions:? 


A proposition is possible (now) if and only if it is internally capable of being 
at some point true. 

A proposition is impossible (now) if and only if it is not internally capable of 
being ever true.” 

A proposition is necessary (noz) if and only if it is not internally capable of 
being ever false. 

A proposition is non-necessary (now) if and only if it is internally capable of 
being at some point false. 


Despite the temporalized concept of truth, it should be possible to ascer- 
tain the Philonian modality of a proposition by simply contemplating the 
proposition itself, as the definitions do not contain references to any spe- 
cific time or circumstances. And we are told that it is Philonian possible 
for some straw to burn even at times when it rests at the bottom of the 
ocean (Alex. An. pr. 184.6—10); hence the particular circumstances in 
which the proposition is uttered seem not to matter for its modality. This 
suggests that a proposition, even if it changes its truth-value, will not 
change its Philonian modalities.** 

It should be plain from the above formulations of the modal accounts 
that for Philo the following two logical principles hold, which also held 
—in a qualified way—for Diodorus: 


?! This is the most plausible way I have found to do justice both to the temporalized 
nature of truth and to our general information about Philo’s modalities. But there are 
others, e.g. ‘capable of being-true-at-some-time-from-now-on’. (The alternative ‘capable of 
being now true’ can be ruled out since it would lead to unacceptable results in the cases 
of necessity and impossibility.) 

? Formalized, Philo's definitions then become 


(P/M) M,le] =a CAP 3, T2] 
(P=M) M, [p] -4 —CAP V, Tp] 
(P/L) Lap] =u -CAPV,F[p] 
(P/aL) Lp] Sa CAP 3, Fp] 


It cannot be made out from the sources whether Philo’s modalities were temporalized, like 
those of Diodorus and Chrysippus; hence, whether to write M,[5] or just M[p], etc. Such 
time-relatedness must, however, be assumed for the Philonian accounts when they form 
part of Chrysippus’ modal definitions (see 3.1.4). And this is of primary interest here. 

33 Perhaps the formulation of the necessity and impossibility criterion in Boethius as 
‘is never capable of falsehood/truth' (umquam) is an attempt at expressing this. In any 
event the ‘never’ makes little sense with an atemporal concept of truth. 

34 Whether the circumstances are never in any way relevant for the Philonian modal- 
ities and hence whether changes of modality could never occur depends in the end on 
factors about which our sources are silent. Thus we might wonder whether ‘Socrates 
will die’ is still Philonian possible once Socrates is dead and ‘Dio is teething’ when Dio 
has just celebrated his 87th birthday. Should any such propositions turn out not to be 
Philonian possible, the account would have to be changed to something like: 

(P/M)  M,[]] =. CAP, 4, T[p]. 
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(P1) A necessary proposition is true at all times. 
(P2) An impossible proposition is false at all times. 


For if p is not internally capable of being ever false, then p is always true,” 
and if p is not internally capable of being ever true, then p is always false.*° 
But for Philo it also holds that 


(P3) A proposition can be possible and still always false.” 


For in terms of his modalities this means that a proposition can be (intern- 
ally) capable of being at some time true, and nevertheless be always false. 
Philo's modal system thus does not preclude counterfactual possibilities. 
The principle (P3) did not hold in Diodorus’ modal system. This point 
was used to show up the necessitarian consequences of Diodorus’ system. 
The importance of (P3) for the debate over determinism is confirmed by 
the fact that three of our four sources stress the fact that Philo held it. 
For instance, it is said that (this) piece of wood burns’ is possible for Philo 
even if the wood will never burn (Simp. Cat. 195.33-196.2). 

We can now attempt to answer the question why Chrysippus—given 
that he thought Diodorus' modal system inadequate, because it rules out 
counterfactual possibilities—did not just take over Philo's modal system. 
As we have seen, for Philo there are possible propositions which are never 
true (P3). Hence Philo's modal notions do not annul counterfactual pos- 
sibilities. They seem, in fact, unfit to suggest any kind of determinism 
at all. However, on the other hand, Philo's modal notions are also com- 
patible with any kind of physical determinism, as they do not seem to 
supply any information about circumstances, but only allow a classifica- 
tion of (individual things that may occur qua belonging to) certain types 
of things that may occur. ‘Dio is walking’ is Philonian possible if there 
1s nothing internally inconsistent in the fact of Dio's walking—external 
circumstances are disregarded. This point is again stressed in most of 
our sources.?? So we can surmise why Chrysippus was not content with 
Philo’s modal notions either. He may have thought that in the ‘true’ modal 
system the modalities of a proposition must depend also on the par- 
ticular circumstances in the world. We can easily imagine Chrysippus 
pondering the absurdity that for Philo ‘Dio is walking’ is possible even if 
Dio has been permanently paralysed, or—to take a Philonian example from 
our sources—that chaff can burn even if it lies deep down at the bottom 


a ~ CAP J, F [p] > V, Tp] 
x ~ CAP 3, Tp] > VY, Fis] 
7 (P3) «QV. E[2])  -M,[p]) 
Correspondingly, there can be Philonian non-necessary propositions which are always true: 
(Pj (v TED) > =L.) 


** Cf. the expressions yiàńv (Alex. An. pr. 184), póry, piàáds (Simp. Cat. 195.33, 196.16) 
and ‘si nil extra prohibeat" (Boeth. Int. II 234.13—14). 
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of the sea (Alex. An. pr. 184.6—10; cf. Simp. Cat. 196.1-2). Chrysippus 
may have decided that for Dio then it is no longer possible to walk and that 
that chaff at the bottom of the sea (at least if it is there until it rots) can- 
not burn, and that a modal system has to account for such cases. 


3.1.4. Chrysippus! modal system 


So, for Chrysippus, Diodorus' modal system does not generate enough 
contingent propositions and Philo's generates too many. Being a logician 
of his calibre Chrysippus’ reaction was predictable: he introduced his own 
modal concepts—finally the ‘right’ ones. They have been preserved for 
us, if with some gaps, by Diogenes Laertius and Boethius.? Here is a 
reconstructed version: 


À proposition is possible if it is capable of being true, and not hindered from 
being true by external circumstances. 

A proposition is impossible if it is not capable of being true, <or is capable of 
being true, but is hindered by external circumstances from being true.» 

A proposition is necessary if it is not capable of being false, or is capable of 
being false, but is hindered by external circumstances from being false. 

A proposition is non-necessary if (even «if? it is true) it is capable of being 
false, and not hindered «from being false» by any external circumstances.^? 


(DL 7.75) 


Thus understood, the accounts of possibility and non-necessity are con- 
junctions, those of impossibility and necessity disjunctions, and the inter- 
definability of the modal concepts is preserved. Every account consists 
of two parts (conjuncts or disjuncts). 

The first parts of Chrysippus' accounts look very similar to Philo’s; in 
Boethius they are formulated in the very same words.“ As Chrysippus surely 


3 'The testimonia on the modal theory of Chrysippus and the Stoics in general are: DL 
7.75; Boeth. Int. II 234-5, 393; Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055d-f; Cic. Fat. 12-15; Epict. Diss. 
2.19.1—5; Alex. Fat. ch. 10, Quaest. I 4.1, An. pr. 177.25-178.7; and perhaps Simp. Cat. 
196.2—4. As for [Plut.] Fat. 570f, I doubt that it gives a Stoic account. 

© Zuvaróv pév <éorw abimpa> ro émekrukóv Tod adAnbes eivai rv. éxrds uù 
évavriovjévov et TÒ GAnOes evar. . . . ddbvarov 8€ 6 uý ariv émidextixdy Tob dyes efvat 
<7} émidextixov uév oTt, TA Ò’ ékrós abT@ evavtiobras mpos TÒ aAnOes eva>. . . . dvayKaiov 
Sé éorw Sep GAnbes dv odk otw emdexrixdy Tob YedbSos elvai 7] emidexTiKdv év eani, 
Tà 8 éxros adt@ evavtwobrat pds TÒ pelos elvat . . . o0k üvaykatov 8é otw ô kal <ei> 
dAnbes éorw Kai peddos olóv re elvari rv ékrós uv évavriovuévaw «el rò Peddos eva. 
In the reconstruction of the sources which report Chrysippus' modal definitions I follow 
M. Frede 1974, 107—14; cf. Bobzien 1986, 40—9. The modal notions reported as Stoic in 
Diogenes Laertius and in Boethius are not directly attributed to Chrysippus, but there 
can be little doubt that they were his—cf. the Appendix 3.1.6 below for this attribution 
and for the emendation of the impossibility definition. 

41 Cf. above and Boeth. Int. II 234—5; Chrysippus leaves out the phrases ‘according to 
the proposition's own nature' (Natura propria enuntiationis) and 'as far as itself is concerned' 
(quantum in se est). 'This could be merely an ellipsis, or else it may show that Philo's specific 
concept of consistency has been given up by Chrysippus? 
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knew the Philonian definitions I assume that these parts are intended to 
reproduce Philo's definitions. Again, we are given no clue regarding the 
meaning of ‘being capable of having a truth-value', and although it may 
be relevant to the question of determinism, any interpretation would be 
merely conjectural. 

The meaning of the second parts is at first sight even less clear. In 
order to understand them fully two questions have to be answered. 'The 
first is: what are the external things that hinder propositions from hav- 
ing a certain truth-value? It should be safe to assume that the external 
things hindering a proposition from being true (false) are precisely those 
external things which hinder it from being actualized (not being actual- 
ized). Furthermore, one may take it that ‘external’ (€x7ds) is contrasted 
with something 'internal'. 

Some examples for external hindrances would help us further; but none 
have been handed down. There is one passage (Alex. An. pr. 185), from 
which we can at least surmise that the relevant external factor or circum- 
stance for the proposition 'this chaff burns' is the ocean surrounding the 
chaff (or that the ocean surrounds the chaff). Accordingly, I assume that 
the external hindrances would include such prosaic cases as the following: 
Dio's being tied to a chair, having his legs paralysed, being severely ill; 
they could all hinder Dio from walking and thus be relevant to the modal- 
ity of the proposition ‘Dio is walking’. The externality of the hindering 
things in the accounts thus seems best understood as their being phys- 
ical influence factors which prevent the actualization of the proposition. 
It is not easy to conceive of external hindrances to falsehood; however, 
it seems plausible that that which externally hinders something from being 
false (from not being actualized) is that which externally forces it to be 
true (to be actualized)—as is suggested by a related passage, Plut. Storc. 
rep. ch. 46, see 3.2 below. (Thus, perhaps the cold weather keeps, or helps 
keeping, the proposition 'the river is frozen' from being false.) 

The second question about the meaning of Chrysippus’ modal accounts 
is this: when—relative to now—are the truth and falsehood meant to be 
hindered or not to be hindered? We saw above that the time-relatedness 
of Diodorus’ modal accounts (to present and future) can be understood 
as making explicit the time-relatedness of one common usage of modal 
expressions. When I say something is (now) possible, I may want to say 
that it ‘could be’ at some present or future time. This seems also to have 
been the philosophical idea underlying Chrysippus’ formulation of his 
modal definitions. (This is not surprising, since not only did he discuss 
Diodorus’ modal notions, he also took part in the same dispute over deter- 
minism as Diodorus or his followers.) For instance imagine that some- 
one asks ‘Is it possible for Dio to die of tuberculosis?’ and the reply is: 
‘No, it is not possible; he has been vaccinated three months ago’. The 
answer implies that it is impossible for Dio to die of tuberculosis since 
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from now on the vaccination will prevent him from dying of that disease. 
Last year, though, it may still have been possible, because he had not yet 
been vaccinated. 

The same interpretation of the time at which the hindrances are meant 
to be present can be reached via a different route if one pursues the fol- 
lowing thought: 

e ‘Dio is taking a walk (zepurárei) today’ is presumably possible now if 
sometime (from now on) today he is or will be free to take a walk. 

* ‘Diotima goes to Megara this year’ is possible now if sometime (from now 
on) this year she is not or will not be prevented from going to Megara. 


The question is: when do hindrances have to be absent in order for pro- 
positions such as 'Dio is taking a walk' (i.e. propositions without a time 
index) to be possible now? The answer would naturally be: 


* ‘Dio is taking a walk’ is possible now if there is a time from now on at 
which he is not prevented from walking; i.e. if either now or at some 
later time he is not hindered from walking. 


Similarly for the presence of hindrances in the case of impossibility— 
where this seems even more obvious: 


* ‘Dio is taking a walk today’ is now impossible if today at all times Dio 
is hindered from walking. 

* ‘Diotima goes to Megara this year’ is now impossible if at all times (from 
now on) this year she will be prevented from going to Megara. 

* ‘Dio is taking a walk’ is now impossible if from now on always Dio is 
hindered from taking a walk. (That is, now and later Dio is prevented 
from walking.) 


The best argument in favour of this understanding of Chrysippus' 
modalities is perhaps that we have documentary evidence for it: accord- 
ing to Alexander (An. pr. 177.25—178.4), for Chrysippus ‘Dio has died’ 
is possible (now) if it can be true at some time (more) and ‘this one has 
died’ would not be impossible if, although being false now, it could be 
asserted sometime later (Uorepóv vore), after this one's death—for then, 
it is implied, it would be true.? We only have to read ‘can be true’ as a 
short version for ‘is capable of truth and not hindered from being true’. 
And this seems legitimate since the point at issue in the passage is not 
the modal accounts but the fact that ‘Dio is dead’ can be true sometime 
later, whereas ‘this one is dead’ cannot and hence only the first but not 
the second is Chrysippean possible. (In any event, this passage speaks 
against the understanding of the modal accounts in such a way that the 


? Chrysippus’ reasoning is sound only if ‘this one has died’ is equivalent to ‘this one 
has died in this world cycle’; otherwise the Stoic theory of eternal recurrence would cause 
trouble. 
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effects of the hindering circumstances have to be present or absent at the 
time at which the proposition has the modality (e.g. that p is possible now 
if and only if it is capable of being true and not hindered by external things 
from being true noz). So does also the fact that the generally accepted 
modal principle (P1), that what is necessary is always true, would not 
hold—whereas for Diodorus and for Chrysippus in the above reading of 
the definitions it does hold in the sense that what is necessary is true always 
from now on.) 

Chrysippus’ four modal accounts can then be paraphrased as follows: 


A proposition is possible now if and only if it is internally capable of being at 
some time true and nothing external hinders it from being true at some time 
from now on. 


A proposition is impossible now if and only if either it is not internally cap- 
able of ever being true or it is internally capable of being at some time true 
but it is externally hindered from being true at all times from now on. 


A proposition is necessary now if and only if either it is not internally capable 
of ever being false or it is internally capable of being at some time false but it 
is externally hindered from being false at all times from now on. 


A proposition is non-necessary now if and only if it is internally capable of being 
at some time false and nothing external hinders it from being false at some time 
from now on.” 


Accordingly, a proposition is Chrysippean contingent precisely if it is 
Philonian contingent and from now on there is both a time when it is not 
hindered from being true and a time when it is not hindered from being 


55 Or, more formally, with H T,[p] for ‘external factors hinder that the proposition p 
is true-at-t’: (I add no time index to the operator H itself—resulting in something like H, 
T,[p]—, since our sources say nothing about when the hindrances have to be present. In 
the ‘normal case’ one would expect them to be present (absent) when truth or falsehood 
are (are not) hindered. But I do not want to rule out the possibility that preceding cir- 
cumstances might influence later truths, as this could be relevant for Stoic fate theory.) 


(C/M) M,[p]] =a CAP3,T[p] ^ J, (2n^-H T[p]) 
(C/M) M, [p] =a —CAPV,T[p] v V, (n> H E[p]) 
(C/L) Lip] =a —-CAPV,E[p] v V, (n> H T[p]) 
(CHL) Lp] =a CAP d, E[p]] ^ d, (2n ^—H FIp]) 


Thus, while the truth-criterion for a proposition concerns the relative present (‘now’), 
the modality-criteria for a propositions (without time-indexicals) are concerned with 
the relative present-plus-future. This is, however, not so in the case of propositions with 
time-indexicals. If a time-indexical (‘tomorrow’, ‘at noon’, ‘this year’) is added to a pro- 
position, the criterion time of the modalities is restricted from present-plus-future to the 
(relative) time the time-indexical refers to. This holds for Diodorus and Chrysippus. Hence, 
in the case of propositions with time indexicals, the difference between truth-criterion time 
and modality-criterion time vanishes. For details see Bobzien 1993, 79—80, n. 36. 
An alternative would perhaps be: 


(C/M^) M,[p] =a d,(2-» ^ (CAP TIH] ^ =H T{p])) 
(CJ 25M") M,[p] =a V,(2n > (ACAP T[p] v H F[pl))etc. 
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false.** These times do not have to (but could, in principle) be the same.“ 
In the case of the proposition ‘it is day’, they may never be the same. 
In the case of ‘I am talking’ there are many times at which there are no 
hindrances either way—namely whenever both nothing external keeps me 
from speaking and nothing external forces me to speak. 

On this understanding of the Chrysippean modal definitions, it becomes 
very likely that Chrysippus developed his notions simply by way of slightly 
modifying Diodorus’ concept of possibility. Diodorus’ requirement for the 
possibility of ‘Dio is walking’ is that Dio walks now or later. Chrysippus’ 
requirement is that nothing hinders Dio from walking now or later. Where 
for Diodorus it matters whether Dio walks at some time from now on 
(possibility) or never from now on (impossibility), for Chrysippus it 
matters whether Dio is not tied to his chair at some time from now on 
(possibility) or whether he is tied to his chair from now to his death (alas!) 
(impossibility). In general, the only significant formal difference between 
Diodorean and Chrysippean modal accounts is that where Diodorus 
demands that the proposition be either true or false, for Chrysippus the 
absence or presence of hindrances to its truth or falsehood is required.” 


3.1.5 Contingency and freedom 


With this slight modification Chrysippus overcame the unwelcome neces- 
sitarian consequences of Diodorus’ modalities: counterfactual possibilities 
(and factual non-necessities) are catered for. There are propositions (about 
what does or does not happen) which are never, or never again, true but 
which are still possible—viz. as long as there is some future time at which 


* Or more formally: 


(C/C) Cp] =a ((CAP3,T[p] ^ (CAPS, E[p])) ^ 
(E; Œn ^ nH 'T[p])) ^ G; (22 ^ 3H E[5]))) 


5 Note that the account of Chrysippean contingency is not 
((CAP 3, Ti[p] ) ^ (CAP 3, E[p])) ^ J, (20 ^ (2H "T [p] ^ -H E[p])). 


This case is clearly crucial for the preservation of counterfactual possibilities; but it is not 
a necessary condition for contingency (see below). 

#6 Why did Chrysippus add Philo's account as a first criterion in his definitions? 
Diodorus did not do this. The answer must be that there are propositions which are pre- 
vented neither from being false nor from being true by any external circumstances and 
which Chrysippus still did not want to be contingent. Take the proposition "This circle 
is square’. There are future times at which it is not externally hindered from being true 
and others at which it is not externally hindered from being false. Still, this does not give 
the circle any real chance of ever being square. There is something intrinsically wrong with 
the proposition which throws it out of the game before the hindrance-criterion can be 
applied. Chrysippus could not want propositions of this type to be contingent. The addi- 
tion of the Philonian criterion guarantees that they come out as impossible. Note that there 
was no such need for this—Philonian— clause in the case of Diodorus. (For a more detailed 
comparison of the three modal systems see Bobzien 1993.) 
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they are not hindered from being true. Take for instance the proposition 
“Thea will go to Megara’ and assume that she never will. According to 
Diodorus, this proposition is impossible, as it is and will be false. For 
Chrysippus, it is possible and hence contingent, if we assume such things 
as that 'Thea has access to the basic means necessary for such a Journey, 
etc. For even though she never actually sets off to Megara, there are times 
at which she is not externally hindered from doing so. The crucial case of 
contingency which was logically precluded in Diodorus' theory, namely 
that the conditions for non-necessity and possibility are met a£ the same 
time (see 3.1.2) is thus not ruled out by Chrysippus' position. Nothing is 
logically wrong with the assumption that at the same time a proposition 
is prevented neither from being true nor from being false. 

We have seen above that the Hellenistic logicians did not use pro- 
positions with a real date, but worked with a temporalized concept of 
truth (3.1.1), and that this fact was reflected in the way Diodorus’ modal 
notions were criticized as having necessitarian consequences. They do not 
exclude contingency per se, but a particular kind of contingency which is 
essential for the question of determinism (3.1.2). Now note that Chrysippus 
naturally faced the same problem: he likewise had to, and—according 
to our sources did—introduce the conditions for the crucial case of con- 
tingency without resort to propositions with a real date and an atemporal 
concept of truth. The way Chrysippus proceeded was to select two sub- 
classes of the relevant contingent propositions by employing the criterion 
that a proposition has to be either (a) never true (or subsisting) and still 
possible, or (b) always true (or subsisting) and still non-necessary.? In 
terms of Chrysippus’ modal notions such crucial cases of contingent pro- 
positions could be singled out as follows: 


(a) they are (1) never true, hence always false, hence never hindered from 
being false, and (ii) possible, i.e. at some (present or future) time not 
hindered from being true; hence there is some (present or future) time 
at which the proposition is neither hindered from being false nor from 
being true. 

(b) they are (i) always true, hence never hindered from being true, and 
(11) non-necessary, i.e. at some (present or future) time not hindered 
from being false; hence at some (present or future) time they are 
neither hindered from being false nor from being true. 


The first case picks out counterfactual possibilities, the second factual 
non-necessities; these are the two crucial cases which were precluded by 
Diodorus’ modal system. They are the cases germane to the preservation 


1 See e.g. Cic. Fat. 13 ‘et quae non sint futura, posse fieri dicis (i.e. Chrysippus), ut 
frangi hanc gemmam, etiamsi id numquam futurum sit’; Cf. Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055e xdv uù 
LÉANN yernoeoPat, which must also refer to the whole relevant period of time in the future. 
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of purposeful action, things being in our power, and moral responsibil- 
ity (see below).'$ 

These two cases make up only a subclass of Chrysippean contingent 
propositions. This makes it clear that one is not justified in concluding 
that Chrysippus ends up with a concept of contingency according to which 
everything that is contingent is in our power, or depends on us, or is even 
undetermined. In fact, this assumption goes counter to Chrysippus’ own 
examples, above all to the proposition ‘it is night’, which according to 
Chrysippus' own statement is (at daytime) both possible and false (Alex. 
Zn. pr. 177.25 ff.), hence contingent. However, it does not ever depend 
on us whether it is night." Generally, at least in all cases in which the 
condition for contingency is satisfied, but not for possibility and non- 
necessity at the same time, we will have contingent propositions which 
cannot help to preserve that which depends on us. 

Equally, there 1s no reason for assuming that Chrysippus' modal con- 
cepts guarantee human freedom by way of rendering all propositions about 
the future contingent.?? This seems a case of throwing out the baby with 
the bath water: the necessity of true propositions about the future would 
then be ruled out a priori. But Chrysippus may want to be able to say 
something about some necessary future events. Apart from such obvious 
and less interesting cases as ‘Next week Wednesday will be the day after 
‘Tuesday’ as future necessity and ‘Socrates will be alive’ as future imposs- 
ibility, there are cases like: ‘Dio will be dead (i.e. soon)’, taking it that 
Dio has been wounded in the heart. In such a case death was then seen 
as inevitable in Hellenistic times, probably also by the Stoics (cf. SE M 
8.254—5 Quint. Inst. orat. 5.9.5 and below 4.2.2), and Chrysippus’ modal 
notions should cover such cases. A similar case for impossibility would 
be ‘Dio will walk’, supposing that Dio has recently been permanently 
paralysed in his legs. On the above understanding, Chrysippus' modal 
notions do account for such cases: at all times up to his death the wound 
in Dio’s heart prevents the proposition ‘Dio will be dead (i.e. soon)’ from 
being false by keeping Dio from being alive much longer. (After that, Dio's 
being dead will presumably keep it from being false.) And accordingly 
for the case of future impossibility. 


*8 Note that these are not the only cases in which this necessary condition for something’s 
depending on us is satisfied. There is a third such class, namely of those contingent pro- 
positions which from noz on are neither always true nor always false, but for which there 
are times at which they are not hindered either way. They pick out either counterfactual 
possibilities or factual non-necessities. But it is harder to describe this third class in terms 
of Stoic logic. 

^? The following examples of Chrysippean contingent propositions also do not neces- 
sarily express something that is in the power of a human being: ‘Diocles is alive’ (DL 7.75), 
‘Dio is dead’ (Alex. An. pr. 177), ‘He dies (or will die) on land’ (Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055f), ‘He 
will die at sea’ (Boeth. Int. II 235), the same with ‘Fabius’ as subject in Cic. Fat. 12 and 14. 

8° 'T'his is assumed for instance by Reesor (1978), Rist (1969). 
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Chrysippus hence succeeded in overcoming the flaws of Diodorus' 
modal system. His does not preclude counterfactual possibilities and fac- 
tual non-necessities. But neither did Philo’s (3.1.3). So what, if any, is 
the positive contribution of Chrysippus’ innovation for the question of 
determinism and freedom? His addition to Philo’s modal notions is the 
criterion of the absence or presence of external hindrances. In this way 
he introduces a factor of (static or dynamic) physical force, and makes 
the physical circumstances in the world a relevant factor for the modal- 
ities. Thus Chrysippus’ modalities become a ‘mixture’ of essentialist or 
conceptual?! and physical modalities, that are relevant for the question 
of determinism. The absence of external force and hindrance at some 
present or future time forms part of the criterion for possibility and 
non-necessity. Both concepts are thus characterized by a certain concept 
of freedom that is based on external factors: the freedom from external 
hindrances and—presumably—external force, respectively. Contingency 
generally requires freedom both from external hindrances and external 
force. And Chrysippus’ characterization of the special kinds of con- 
tingency concerned with counterfactual possibilities and factual non- 
necessities implies the requirement of the absence of both hindrance and 
force at the same time (and indeed he assumes that there are such cases 
(Cic. Fat. 13)). Thus he provides space in the world—or in his ontology 
—for changes and qualitative states that are both free from external hind- 
rances and free from external force. These should include those occur- 
rents in which the object that changes or is in a particular state is free 
from external hindrance and force in this sense. Such ‘two-sided freedom 
(from)’, as I call it, is an important condition for purposeful action (Ch. 5) 
and for changes that depend on us and the attribution of moral respons- 
ibility for them (Ch. 6) in Chrysippus’ compatibilism. (Chrysippus has 
no one word for this two-sided freedom from external influences. It is 
always described in terms of the absence of hindrance.) 


3.1.6* Appendix: Identification of Chrysippus! modal notions 


The claim that the Stoic modal theory which has been presented in 
3.1 is that of Chrysippus has so far simply been assumed without argu- 
ment. 'l'he problem is that the two main sources, Boethius and Diogenes 
Laertius, although they report expressly Stoic modal definitions, do not 
mention any particular Stoic. Alexander, in Fat. ch. 10, provides no attribu- 
tion at all, although he, too, seems to deal with Stoic modalities (see 3.3). 
Epictetus, Diss. 2.19, Alexander, An. pr. 177, and Cicero, Fat. 13 on the 
other hand report from Chrysippus’ modal theory; however, they do not 


53 Depending on one’s understanding of the first parts of the accounts, see above, 
n. 29. 
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report his modal definitions, but some related modal principles.? In 
favour of Chrysippus’ authorship of the modal accounts in Diogenes 
and Boethius it can first be adduced that we know that Chrysippus had 
a system of modal notions and wrote a number of books on possibility 
(Epict. Diss. 2.19, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1054c; cf. Cic. Fat. 1 and 13-15). (For 
comparison, the notions of the conditional, handed down in a similar 
way for Philo, Diodorus, and 'others', not even called Stoics, in fact give 
Chrysippus! notion as number three (see M. Frede 1974, 81-3)). In 
addition to these inferential reasons, Plutarch, Stoic. rep. ch. 46, provides 
some direct evidence. It is the only source which not only reports parts 
of Chrysippus' modal definitions, but also attributes them to him. This 
passage 1s therefore important. It is possible to show that Plutarch uses 
Chrysippus! modal definitions in several places in this passage, and that 
the modal accounts in Diogenes (and hence the ones in Boethius) must 
be those introduced by Chrysippus. Plutarch does not cite the defini- 
tions as such but alludes to them in various ways in his argumentation. 
One has to extract the bits and pieces from the text. (For a translation 
and philosophical analysis of this passage see below 3.2). 


(1) O 8é cv Óvvardv Aóyos mpós TOV THs eipapuévgs Aóyov abri mas o) 
/ re 2 š , M > y 8 ` v y » ir A ^ ^ ov 
paxopevos éorw; (2) (a) €t yap ovk éori ÓvvarOv Omep 7) €orw adnbes vj €orat 

M A 58 LAA M ^ ^ > 8 X ^ LA 0 ^ ^ AAA 
kata Adwpov, dAAa wav TO emibdexTiKOY ToO yevéoÜau, Kav uù) uéAAm 
/ / > s M M ^ 5. > ¢ £ 
yevrnocoba, Suvardy éovw, (b) čorar Óvvarà TOAAG Tay uù) kab eiuapuevýv (3) 
<Qor 1 (a) r> dvirynrov Kal avekßiaorov Kal mepvyevgruci)v ámávrav 7) 
e 7 ^" > / ^ , L4 3 ^ 4, KA M 
eipappévy 8óvajuv. amdAdvow, 7 (b) TavTns otav d£iot Xpboummos ovens rò 
emdexTiKov ToO yeveoOar modrs eis TO dĝúvarov éjmeoctrai. (4) Kal (a) wav 
uev dAnbes dvayKaiov ora TÅ kvpworáry Tacay àváyky KaTeAnupevor, (b) 
mav Õe pedos addvatov, THY peyiorny éxov aitiay AVTITÍTTOVOAV abT@ TrpÓs 
\ > 4 / P ^ > lA a > A, > ^ ^ 
TO GAnbes yevéobar. (5) (a) à yàp «v Oararrn nerpwpévov éoviv dmoÜavetv, nôs 
av otóv re roOTov émidekrucóv eivat Tob ev y &rroÜavetv; (b) ri 8€ tov Meyapot 

Ovvaróv éorw éAÜetv eis AOjvas bro Tis etuapuévgs KwAvdpevov; 


First, sentence (45) presents an application of the second disjunct of the 
impossibility definition in Diogenes as it has to be supplemented 1f the 
modal notions are to be interdefinable. A proposition (something that 
can have a truth-value) is said to be impossible (a48dvatov) because of 
something dvtimimrovoay atta mpos TÒ aAnbes yevéobar. Compare this 
with aùr® évavriotrat pos TÒ Webdos efvar from the necessity definition 
in Diogenes.** Such a close correspondence in wording does not occur 


52 Cf. Bobzien 1986, 51—4. This has often been overlooked, for instance by Mates 1961, 
40—1; Sambursky 1959, 76; Rist 1969, 119; Sorabji 1980a, 270. 

5 Some emendation is needed. Von Arnim’s «7j dpa rjv» would do as well. 

5 This correlation is perhaps the best evidence against Mignucci’s suggestion that 
Chrysippus’ modal definitions were not interdefinable (Mignucci 1978), which has also been 
adopted by Vuillemin 1983, and 1984, ch. 5, and, more recently by Algra 1995, 289 n. 75. 
On this point see also Bobzien 1986, 113-18. 
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in any other source about Stoic modalities.” The illustration of (45) in 
(5b), again, employs the factor of something preventing something from 
happening as a criterion of impossibility (cf. also below 3.2). This time 
KkwAvdpevov is used for ‘preventing’; this is the expression we find in 
most other Greek sources which report—assumedly—Stoic modal notions, 
although Diogenes has évavriovuévo. 

Second, the key term of the first parts of the modal definitions in 
Diogenes, émibekrukóv, occurs three times as a modal criterion (in (2a), 
(3b), (5a)). It, too, does not occur anywhere else in modal definitions, if 
one leaves aside the Latin translation in Boethius. However, if one 
assumes that the expression has the same meaning as in the definitions 
in Diogenes, all three passages in Plutarch prove unsatisfactory in that 
they do not square with Diogenes' definitions: 

The last two passages (35), (5a) are intended to show up a contradiction 
in Chrysippus’ modal theory, whereas—with the reading of ézióerrucóv in 
Diogenes’ sense—in each case they state something perfectly consistent: 
for, there are, according to Diogenes' version, impossible things that are 
capable (érióekrucóv) of being true, namely those which are, in addition, 
externally hindered from being true. 

The purpose of the first passage (2a) is to point out the difference 
between Diodorus' and Chrysippus' concepts of possibility (as far as it 
is relevant for determinism). As we know from Cicero, this consists in the 
fact that for Chrysippus, but not for Diodorus, there are false possible 
future propositions. In this context, wav rò émióekrikóv Tob yevéobat, 
Kav uù) ÉAN yevijoeoÜlau, óvvaróv éorw is meant to describe, somehow, 
Chrysippus' concept of possibility. However, again the statement is in 
conflict with what we know from Diogenes if we assume émiOexTikdv to 
mean the same in Plutarch: there not everything that is émióerrukóv to 
happen and does not happen is possible (as Plutarch's sentence implies), 
but only that which is, in addition, not hindered from happening. This 
reading of the Plutarch passage has led some scholars to suspect that 
Chrysippus’ definition was rather like Philo’s and perhaps different from 
that in Diogenes.?^ However, this cannot be so, since (as we have seen), 
the element of hindrance does come in where Plutarch reports parts of 
the definition of impossibility.” 


55 Why does Plutarch only use the second disjunct? Possibly because the propositions 
which are covered by his argument are all capable of being true and of being false, and 
would thus fall under the second disjuncts of the impossibility and necessity definitions. 

55 e.g. Mates 1961, 40—1, Sambursky 1959, 102. 

5? If one presupposes that Chrysippus! modal notions fulfilled the requirement of 
interdefinability and starts out with the bit on the impossible in Plutarch, one has to sup- 
plement the definition of the possible with a condition of non-hindrance as we have it in 
Diogenes. 
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The problem disappears instantaneously in all three sentences, when 
one makes the following assumption: Just like some modern scholars 
—being unaware of the interdefinability of the modal notions—Plutarch 
misunderstood the possibility definiens 70 émidextixov roô dAnfes evar 
TOV EKTOS uù) €vavriovuévow. ef TO GANOEs eivai, taking the genitive 
absolute as causal instead of introducing a second condition, meaning 
‘that which is capable of being true since it is not hindered . . .’. He then 
used émióeirucóv as an abbreviation for the whole definition. If one sub- 
stitutes for émWexrTiKdv each time the whole definiens, the entire passage 
immediately makes perfect sense.?? 

To sum up, the close correlation in terminology and wording between 
the bits of the Chrysippean modal accounts in Plutarch and the defini- 
tions in Diogenes cannot be explained by chance, and no other source on 
Stoic modal definitions shows a comparable correspondence. We have thus 
every reason to believe that the modal notions in Diogenes are in fact those 
introduced by Chrysippus and that Diogenes preserves—by and large— 
Chrysippus’ formulation of the definitions. 


3.2 OBJECTION: STOIC DETERMINISM AND STOIC 
MODAL LOGIC ARE INCOMPATIBLE 


We have seen that we have very good reasons to believe that Chrysippus 
thought to have provided the correct analysis of the four modalities, and 
that according to this analysis counterfactual possibilities were preserved, 
and thus an adequate modal basis was secured for purposeful action 
and the attribution of responsibility. We have no direct evidence that 
Chrysippus linked his modal theory to his doctrine of fate. But we know 
that he denied that everything that is fated is also necessary.” From this 
I believe we can infer that he thought that, at least according to his own 
modal notions, not everything fated comes out as necessary, although his 
point presumably was intended in the broader sense, that according to 
any reasonable concept of necessity not everything that is fated is also 
necessary. 

However, opponents of the Stoics were not convinced by this claim. 
They soon expressly drew the connection between Chrysippus’ modal 


58 As to the clause «àv uù) péààņ yevýocoba in (2a), a phrase which is introduced by 
‘even if not...’ can only have an explanatory, not a defining function. It is not part of 
the definition of the possible, but serves to manifest the difference from Diodorus, and to 
single out the class of possible things which is of primary importance in Plutarch’s argu- 
ment (i.e. the class of counterfactual possibilities). 

5 Cic. Fat. 39, 41, cf also Alex. Fat. ch. 10, Augustine, Civ. V 10. 

6° Compare on this point also below, 6.3.7. 
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logic and Stoic physical determinism. More precisely, they tried to show 
that given Chrysippus' account of fate, and also his modal analysis, there 
will in fact be nothing that is contingent in the required way. The set of 
modal notions that matches Stoic physics, the suggestion is, are rather 
Diodorus'. Only modal notions that are interlocked with logical neces- 
sitarianism are seen as apt to express Stoic physical determinism. The 
problems the opponents air in various interrelated ways, are: how can 
anything that is governed by the Stoic immutable fate none the less be 
not necessary, and how can anything that is not fated to happen, and 
hence does not happen, still be, in a genuine sense, called ‘possible’? For 
is not according to Chrysippus himself everything fated in such a way 
that nothing can—in some sense of ‘can’-—come about different than it 
does?! How does it make sense to talk about alternative possibilities, or 
to say that it is possible for something to happen, if it is fated that some- 
thing else takes place which precludes its happening? 

This sort of deliberation was clothed in various arguments and became 
one of the standard attacks against Stoic fate theory. An alleged conflict 
between fate or physical necessity and Stoic possibility is for instance 
reported in Alexander's On Fate (Fat. 177.27—178.7) and in the group 
of arguments in the Quaestio I 4, further in Boethius! On Aristotle’s 
De Interpretatione (Int. II 235.4—26).9? The earliest known version, and 
the only one which connects this conflict with Chrysippus, is found in 
Plutarch's On Stoic Self-contradictions (Stoic. rep. 1055d—f). Hence I focus 
on Plutarch's argument as a representative of this tradition, and analyse 
it in some detail. The other versions are consulted where they help to 
elucidate Plutarch's reasoning, and, since there are some philosophically 
relevant differences, they are also given some space in their own right, as 
far as they are germane to our understanding of the relevant Stoic 
theories. But first Plutarch's argument: 


(1) How does his (1.e. Chrysippus?) theory of the possible not conflict with his 
theory of fate?® 


*! See above, 1.2. 

9? The arguments in Alex. Quaest. I 4.1—3 seem to be levelled against Stoic tenets, but 
these may have been discussed also among the Peripatetics themselves. (Quaest. I 4.4 seems 
directed against some unorthodox Peripatetic suggestions.) The terminology in which 
the Stoic view is presented and criticized overlaps with that of Alexander's On Fate. It is 
typical second-century terminology and not early Stoic. The arguments in the whole passage 
use a very limited number of expressions and formulaic phrases. Some are straightforward 
fallacies. For discussions of these arguments see Sharples (19825) and Mignucci (1981). 
A related argument can be found in Cic. Fat. 11-17, for which see Ch. 4 below. 

$5 Plutarch does not name any book titles. We know from Epictetus that Chrysippus 
wrote about the notion of the possible in one of his books On the possible (Plutarch quotes 
from the last of these books in Stoic. rep. 1054c-d), and from Cic. Fat. 1 and 13 we can 
infer that the debate about future contingents between Diodorus and Chrysippus belonged 
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(2) For, (a) if possible is not—as according to Diodorus—what either is true 
or will be <true>, but if everything which is capable of happening is possible, 
even if it will not happen in the future, (b) then many of the things which are 
not in accordance with fate will be possible. 

(3) Hence either (a) fate loses its invincible, unconquerable, supreme power, or 
(b)—fate being what Chrysippus holds—often what is capable of happening 
will fall under the impossible; 

(4) that is, (a) everything true will be necessary, compelled by the most sover- 
eign necessity of all, and (b) everything false will be impossible, the greatest 
cause keeping it from becoming true. 

(5) For (a) how can someone who is destined to die at sea be capable of dying 
on land? and (b) how is it possible for the one in Megara to go to Athens, when 
he is prevented by fate?* (Stoic. rep. 1055d-f) 


At first sight the Plutarch passage appears to be of little value: apart from 
Diodorus' notion of the possible and the fact that Chrysippus thought 
fate to be indomitable—both testified sufficiently by other sources—it 
seems only to report an account of Chrysippus' notion of possibility which 
appears to be at odds with other sources. The rest looks like the usual 
polemic we are more than familiar with from Plutarch. However, closer 
scrutiny betrays that Plutarch had intimate knowledge of both Chrysippus' 
fate theory and his modal accounts.® This comes out in many places where 
Plutarch alludes to Chrysippean doctrine and employs bits and phrases 
in it for his own polemical purposes. Now as then, full understanding and 
appreciation of Plutarch's sophisticated polemics can be gained only by 
those who are familiar with the theories he targeted. For us, the allusions 
render the passage useful in a number of respects: for our understand- 
ing of the relation between Diodorus’ and Chrysippus’ modal theory; for 
the identification of the Chrysippean set of modal notions;*6 and in par- 
ticular for our present concern, the history of a tradition of arguments 
which set fate against the contingent. The passage itself reads like a model 
‘self-contradiction’. Its structure, in outline, is as follows: Plutarch’s thesis 
is that 


to the topic ‘on the possible’, which was part of logic. The frequent use of truth-value 
terminology, instead of event terminology, suggests that in Stoic. rep. 1055d—f Plutarch, 
or his source, drew from a Chrysippean work on modal logic. It is likely that Plutarch's 
source supplied all four Chrysippean modal definitions (and probably the Diodorean ones 
as well). In any event, the parallel passage in Boeth. Int. II 234-5 (or rather Boethius’ 
source), which uses the same two examples, is copied from such a text. 


** For the Greek text see above, Appendix 3.1.6. 

55 "his comes as no surprise: we know from the Lamprias catalogue that Plutarch him- 
self composed books on fate (Lamprias 58) and on that which depends on us (Lamprias 
154); the latter was written against the Stoics (ibid.). 

$$ See Appendix 3.1.6 above. The strong similarity of this passage with Boeth. Int. II 
234—5 also allows us to infer that the latter reports from a fairly early anti-Stoic source. 
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(T) Chrysippus' theory of fate contradicts his theory of what is possible (1). 
The argument that follows has three steps, of which one is implicit only: 


(P1) From Chrysippus' theory of the possible it seems to follow that there 
are things that are both possible and not fated. (2) 

(P2) If there are things that are both possible and not fated then fate is not 
what Chrysippus says it is. (This is the implicit step.) 

(C) Hence, either Chrysippus can keep his theory of what is possible, but fate 
is not what he says it is (3a); or Chrysippus?’ account of fate holds, but 
certain things he deems possible are in fact impossible (3b). (Sentences 
(4) and (5) serve to explicate (35).) 


The philosophically relevant points of this argument become clearer 
through a more detailed analysis. As to the thesis (T), we can extract the 
conflicting elements of the self-contradiction from the argument: On the 
side of the theory of the possible, we learn from (25) that the conflicting 
property is that there are possible propositions which are about things that 
will never happen; or, in other words, that there are possible propositions 
that are always false.” This was one of the main differences between 
Chrysippus and Diodorus (3.1.2 and 3.1.4). 

From (3a) it is plain that the property of fate which leads to a conflict 
with possibility is that it is an invincible, unconquerable, supreme power. 
Plutarch does not maintain that the Fate Principle is in conflict with 
Chrysippus’ theory of possibility. Since he is first and foremost con- 
cerned with those Chrysippean possible propositions which will never 
be true, and which would be Diodorean impossible, Plutarch's criticism 
does not deal directly with that which happens, and hence not with the 
statement that everything that happens does so in accordance with fate. 
All Plutarch claims is that Chrysippus’ conception of counterfactual pos- 
sibilities is incompatible with a concept of fate according to which fate is 
an invincible power. It is not the extension of fate that is under dispute, 
but its ‘intensity’. 

One should assume that Chrysippus would have wholeheartedly agreed 
with the first conditional of the argument, in (P1), that his theory of pos- 
sibility implies that there are things that are possible but not fated. For it 
was part of this theory that there are counterfactual possibilities, and since 


6” The restriction to the future can be explained by the fact that the debate between 
Diodorus and Chrysippus about the possible concerned future contingents, cf. Cic. Fat. 
1, 13; Boeth. Int. II 325. Although uéAAew plus infinitive is occasionally distinguished from 
the simple future tense in similar philosophical contexts (cf. Arist. Gen. et cor. 3373-7), 
this seems not to be relevant here. 

** One reason for this may be that Plutarch himself accepted some version of the Fate 
Principle. For this was, it seems, standard Platonist doctrine at his time. 
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what does not happen is not fated (to happen), the existence of ‘unfated’ 
possibilities follows. The implicit step (P2) from the possibility of some- 
thing that is not fated to the statement that fate thus loses its invincible 
power is more problematic. It makes sense only if we take Plutarch to 
understand Chrysippus’ concept of fate somehow in terms of modalities. 
And indeed—as the rest of the argument confirms—he assumes that fate 
makes that which is fated necessary, and everything else impossible. 

The conclusion (C) states the dilemma Plutarch believes Chrysippus 
to be stuck with: Its first horn (3a), that Chrysippus, if he retains his 
theory of possibility, has to give up his account of fate gua invincible 
power, is not discussed any further. (No doubt this is the horn Plutarch 
would prefer.) The second horn of the dilemma (3d) can be paraphrased 
as ‘If fate has invincible power, then many things that Chrysippus deems 
possible® will in fact turn out impossible’. From (2) we can infer that those 
Chrysippean possible things that turn out impossible are precisely those 
things which are not fated; or, on the level of propositions, those pro- 
positions which are (always) false and correspond to something that is not 
fated. This horn of the dilemma is far from clear; but the last sentences of 
the passage, (4) and (5), help to elucidate it.” There we learn that Plutarch 
maintains that Chrysippus’ fate theory entails that there are as a matter 
of fact only two and not four modalities, necessity and impossibility, which 
together encompass everything that is true or false. He adds two points 
of explanation, one for either modality, each illustrated by an example. 

If fate is how Chrysippus defines it, then, Plutarch claims, ‘everything 
true will be necessary, compelled by the most sovereign necessity of all’ 
(4a). We know from elsewhere that Chrysippus called fate ‘necessity’ and 
by ‘the most sovereign necessity’ Plutarch no doubt refers to Chrysippus’ 
fate." Plutarch’s explanation can then be understood in two ways: 

First, he could be simply playing on the ambiguity in the term ‘neces- 
sity’: since Chrysippus himself calls fate ‘necessity’, that which is fated 
(or the corresponding propositions) must be necessitated, hence necessary, 
and so their ‘opposites’ cannot be possible. This argumentation would be 
fallacious, since for Chrysippus ‘necessity’ and ‘that which is necessary’ 
are not the same (cf. 3.2.4 below)—although this did not prevent this 
objection from being made repeatedly in antiquity. 

But perhaps Plutarch’s strategy is more subtle and he intends to show 
that, if Chrysippus upholds his account of fate, every true proposition 
turns out necessary according to Chrysippus’ own concept of necessity. 
(These are his tactics in the case of impossibility in (45), see below.) The 


© ‘Capable of’ (ézióekrucóv) refers to Chrysippus’ concept of possibility, see Appen- 
dix 3.1.6. 

? I understand the «ai at the beginning of (4) as epexegetical. 

7 See e.g. Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056c. Cf. also 1.4.2 and 3.4.2. 
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second disjunct of Chrysippus’ necessity definition runs: that which, being 
capable of being false, is prevented from being false by external circum- 
stances (3.1.4). Now, it seems that something is prevented from being false 
if it is in some way forced to be true. And this is what the choice of the 
verb ‘to compel’ («araAauávew) may have been meant to express, for 
the text (4a) implies that fate compels everything true to be true.” Fate, 
qua Necessity, compels whatever happens to happen, hence compels the 
corresponding propositions to be true, thus preventing them from being 
false. In this way, contrary to what Chrysippus thinks, every proposition 
that Chrysippus considered to be true but non-necessary falls in fact under 
the second disjunct of his necessity definition. (All the remaining true 
propositions are necessary anyway.) 

The example that is meant to illustrate this point is put in the form of 
a rhetorical question: 


(5a) For how can someone who is destined to die at sea be capable? of dying 
on land? 


insinuating that Chrysippus has to admit that someone who is destined 
to die at sea is not capable of dying on land, despite his claiming the oppos- 
ite, presumably because fate necessitates and thus compels him to die at 
sea. The extra significance this example had for the Stoics becomes clear 
when one takes into account that we have a passage in Boethius telling 
us that Diodorus held (or that the Stoics stated that Diodorus, unlike them, 
held) exactly this, that if someone died at sea he could not have died on 
land (Boeth. Int. II 235.4—11). That is, Plutarch here hints at a point he 
had anticipated in (2), namely that, since Chrysippus' fate theory leaves 
him de facto with just two modalities (for occurrables), he ends up no 
better than Diodorus. 

In the second part of his explanation Plutarch plays on Chrysippus' 
definition of the impossible (the second disjunct of which is ‘that which 
is capable of being true but prevented by external circumstances from 
being true’): 


(4b) Everything false will be impossible, the greatest cause keeping it from 
becoming true. 


The greatest cause is another of Chrysippus’ names for fate or the act- 
ive power in the universe."* Plutarch's statement then comes to: all false 


7 Tf we can trust Diogenianus, xaraAaufávew was used by Chrysippus to express the 
relation between fate and events: máv’ úr Tis avayKys Kai THs eiuapuévgs katela 
(Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.1 cf. 6.8.11); in that case, Plutarch’s use of the phrase áv&ykm 
katraàaußpáve is certainly no coincidence, and the double entendre concerns the whole 
phrase dvayen kataAapBave. 

7 Another reference to Chrysippus’ definition of possibility, see Appendix 3.1.6. 

™ Cf. Plut Stoic. rep. 1056c; see also Stob. Ecl. I 79.5-10 and DL 7.149 and above 1.4.2. 
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propositions are prevented by fate from becoming true. A second rhetor- 
ical question illustrates this point: 


(58) . . . how is it possible for the one in Megara to go to Athens, when he is 
prevented by fate?” 


We are not told in which way exactly ‘the mightiest cause’ prevents truth. 
A plausible guess may be this: Fate is the cause of the things that happen. 
By causing them (in which way is left unspecified) fate necessitates them 
and is thus the reason for their being necessary (4a). But by actively bring- 
ing about one thing, fate prevents anything else from happening instead, 
or prevents what happens from happening in any other way. For instance, 
fate prevents the one in Megara from going to Athens by causing him to 
go to Corinth. 

This is only a conjecture of how Plutarch envisaged fate, qua cause, 
to prevent truth. But we find the idea I have just sketched in the first of 
the arguments in Alexander's Quaestio I 4, which seems to draw from the 
same tradition of anti-Stoic arguments as Plutarch. This argument is the 
closest parallel we have to Plutarch. It is presented in a rather convoluted 
way, in part due to the dialogue form of the Quaestio. The terminology 
used and the talk of modalities of events rather than propositions sug- 
gests that the position under attack is later than Chrysippus'. But this 
does not mean that it was essentially very different. The goal of the argu- 
ment is to show that the Fate Principle destroys ‘two-sided’ possibility 
(that which is possible and whose contradictory is possible too) and con- 
tingency. The argument starts out from the Stoic beliefs that fate is a 
sequence of causes (eipuós aitiwv, Quaest. 8.31) and that that which is 
possible is that which can happen and is unprevented (Quaest. 9.6—7). 
It then tries to prove in a first step that on the assumption of the Fate 
Principle only that which happens is possible (Quaest. 8.31—9.16); in a 
second step that only that which happens of necessity is possible (Quaest. 
9.18—31). The parallels to Plutarch are found mainly in the first step. In 
order to reach the first conclusion explicit use is made of the Stoics' own 
account of possibility. The conclusion that possibility is restricted to that 
which happens is explained by saying that fate prevents what happens 
from happening in any other way (Quaest. 9.1-3). And how fate can 
prevent things from occurring is explained like this: 


..it is not possible for any of the things that happen in accordance with a 
sequence of causes, and in accordance with causes laid down beforehand, to 
happen otherwise. And if this were established it would follow that according 
to those who «maintain? that all things happen in accordance with fate, only 


75 'The expression ‘prevented’ is another allusion to the second disjunct of the imposs- 
ibility definition. The example should stem from Chrysippus. It also occurs in Boethius. 
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as many things as happen are possible; for «according to them,» everything 
that does not happen, does not happen on account of its having been pre- 
vented from happening by the causes, laid down beforehand, of the things that 
do happen." (Quaest. 9.11—16, trans. Sharples, modified) 


Thus similarly Plutarch may have attempted to show that according to 
Chrysippus’ own modal definitions all propositions about things that do 
not happen are impossible since fate hinders them from being true by 
causing something that is incompatible with them. There would hence 
be no counterfactual possibilities. 

Is Plutarch's criticism justified? Formally his way of proceeding seems 
legitimate. However, Chrysippus would surely retort that his argument 
is unsuccessful because Plutarch’s understanding of the ‘preventing circum- 
stances’ and of the Stoic concept of fate is inadequate. First, Plutarch 
simply ignores or suppresses the fact that the preventing circumstances 
from the modal definition have to be external. If I ‘prevent’ myself from 
going to Athens by deciding to stay at home instead, nothing external 
prevents me from going to Athens (assuming I have the means to go, etc.). 
The external causal factors involved are not decisive of whether or not 
I go. Second, although it will be in accordance with fate that I stay at 
home, and my staying at home is caused by fate in some way, this does 
not mean that fate forced me to stay—externally or otherwise. For fate 
works through me, and neither the internal nor the external causal fac- 
tors involved can be said to be forcing or compelling me." So fate, as 
understood by Chrysippus, certainly does not externally prevent from hap- 
pening everything that does not happen, and Plutarch's argument 
can be deemed a failure. 

Even so, is there not something in the thought that if everything is 
fated, nothing is contingent? Chrysippus himself explained the workings 
of the one active power as 'no particular thing, not even the smallest, can 
have happened otherwise than in accordance with the common nature 
and its reason’ (Plut. Stoic. rep. 1050a, cf. 1.2). Obviously ‘can’ (in Greek 
éo7w plus infinitive) here is a modal expression of some sort, and is not 
this ‘can’ the one that is relevant for genuine contingency, whatever 
Chrysippus' modal definitions may be? 'l'his would be adopting a different 
strategy than Plutarch did. The idea is that there are objective criteria 
for genuine contingency, and that in a world like the Stoic one, that is 


7$ |. Tay yvyvojévov. Kare. eippòv airiwv Kal KaT airias mpokoapeBAipiévas pndev 


dddws yiveobar ôvvaróv. “Emoto & àv roro keapévo TÓ ka ods mávra yiveraa Kad? 
ciuapuévyy póva eîvai TaiTa Suvard, oa yiveTat, TO TAV TÒ uÙ) ywópevov ui) yiveoBat 
did 76 [uu] KexwAdobar yevéobat bd rv mpokorafleBAnuévaw àv ywopuévov airíaw. 

7 In Ch. 6 I discuss the details of the way fate works in such cases, including the import- 
ant question of whether fate forces that which happens to happen and hinders from hap- 
pening that which does not (for which see 6.3.5 and 7). 
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governed by fate, nothing would be genuinely contingent. The fact that 
there are things contingent according to Chrysippus' modal definitions 
would be irrelevant, because they do not capture true contingency. True 
contingency, the idea would be, requires more than the absence of external 
hindering or necessitating circumstances. 

But what are the objective necessary conditions for contingency? and 
which characteristics of fate annihilate these conditions? One—implicit 
—answer is given in another argument that tries to show that Stoic fate 
theory destroys that which is contingent. In Alex. Fat. 177.27—78.7 the 
immutability of fate is taken as a factor that is sufficient to do away with 
contingency. 'l'he argument structure is simple, and in its main part it 
runs like this:” 


(P1) What is fated to happen is unalterable. 
(P2) What is unalterable cannot not happen. 


(P3) It is impossible that that which cannot not happen does not happen. 
(P4) That for which it is impossible not to happen is necessary. 
(€) Hence whatever is fated is necessary. 


We know that the Stoics would admit (P1) and (P4) and reject (C). The 
problem lies with the expression ‘can’ (évóéyeo0o4) in (P2) and (P3). In 
some sense the Stoics would agree that what is unalterable, in so far as 
it is fated, ‘cannot happen in any other way’ (cf. the Plutarch quote above), 
and thus cannot not happen. But they would not consider this as relev- 
ant to the kind of modalities they consider genuine. So again the dispute 
becomes one about what makes a modality a true, genuine one—a ques- 
tion we may want to leave with the ancients. 

But is the point not that fate necessitates events in such a way that 
it destroys the kind of contingency that is required for moral respons- 
ibility and for there being something in our power? 'T'his is a point the 
Hellenistic philosophers were concerned with (see Cic. Fat. 39-45 and 
Ch. 6 below). But it is not the point they are concerned with in the 
passages discussed in this section. None of the Peripatetic and Middle- 
Platonist authors is concerned with free-will, with that which depends 


78 'The argument is not explicitly directed against the Stoics, but the terminology used 
and the context leave no doubt that the Stoics were at the very least among those against 
whom the argument is levelled. In my analysis I disregard the first lines of this argument 
(‘and indeed, if “there will be a sea-battle tomorrow" is true, it will always be the case that 
a sea-battle came to be in accordance with fate, if indeed all the things that come to be are 
in accordance with fate.’ (trans. Sharples) ). My view is that these lines were not originally 
part of the argument, but that Alexander added them in as a transition from the preced- 
ing discussion about the 'sea-battle' to the argument at issue here. The conclusion (C) of 
the argument suggests that the argument started with (P1). In any event, the first lines do 
not affect the point I am making. (Gaskin 1993, 86-93, gives an elaborate interpretation 
of these first lines of the argument.) 
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on us, or with moral responsibility, when they discuss contingency (rò 
évOexóp.evov), or two-sided possibility. True, that which depends on us 
is included in the contingent, but so are other things.” Accordingly, 
neither in Plutarch nor in Boethius nor in Alexander does that which 
depends on us enter the discussion. The criticism is more general. The 
point at issue is that Stoic fate theory does not square with the existence 
of contingency—be that according to Chrysippus’ own concept (Plutarch, 
Alex. Quaestiones) or according to some other, assumedly objective con- 
cept of contingency (Alex. On Fate, Boethius). And this was seen as a 
philosophical problem in its own right: a philosophical theory which 
eliminates contingency is discredited for that very fact.? We have to 
remember that it is we who are preoccupied with the problem of deter- 
minism and moral responsibility—for Hellenistic and later ancient philo- 
sophers this is only one problem among many. 


3.3 A STOIC REPLY: FATE AND EPISTEMIC 
MODALITIES 


Some later Stoics must have felt challenged by objections like those in 
Plutarch, Alexander, and Boethius, that Stoic fate and (Stoic) counter- 
factual possibilities or factual non-necessities are mutually exclusive. 
Alexander, Fat. ch. 10, reports two Stoic counters to this objection, which 
provide two independent answers; the first introduces as a defence some 
kind of epistemic possibility; the second plays on the change of truth-value 
of propositions about the future at the moment when the future event 
happens (cf. 2.1.1.2). In particular the first suggestion, of epistemic possib- 
ility, has often been taken as Chrysippus’ answer to the objection that his 
conceptions of fate and the modalities conflict, and accordingly has been 
extensively discussed in the literature. Here is what Alexander reports, 
characteristically cramming the whole argument into one sentence: 


(1) But to say that the possible and the contingent are not destroyed if every- 
thing happens in accordance with fate, since that is possible to happen which 
is prevented by nothing from happening even if 1t does not happen, and that 
the contradictories of the things that happen in accordance with fate are not 


? See e.g. [Plut.] Fat. 571b—572f. 

8° "This explains why the two Stoic replies in Alexander to such accusations (discussed 
in the next section) do not save moral responsibility either. They are designed as counter- 
arguments to the particular objection that Stoic fate theory destroys contingency; nothing 
more. 


8! For an overview of discussions of this passage cf. Sharples 1983a, 134—5 and 285. 
See also Donini 1973, 349-51. 
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prevented from happening «and to say that» for this reason those things that 
do not happen are equally possible, 

(2) and to put forward as proof of their not being prevented the fact that the 
things that prevent them are unknown to us, although there certainly are some, 
namely the causes of their contradictories happening in accordance with fate, 
which are also the causes of their not happening (since, as they say, it is imposs- 
ible that in the same circumstances contradictory things happen); but since it 
is not known to us what they are, because of this, they say, the things that do 
not happen are not hindered from happening ...? (Fat. 176.14-23) 


The argument has two main steps, (1) and (2). The course of reasoning 
is, in short this: In (1) it is stated that the Fate Principle and the exist- 
ence of counterfactual possibilities, as determined by the Stoic concept 
of possibility, are not incompatible; and this is justified by the claim that 
some things (occurrables) that do not happen, namely those which are 
*contradictories' of that which is fated—are possible in the Stoic sense inas- 
much as they are not hindered from happening. This step is basic- 
ally an application of the Stoic concept of possibility to those things 
(occurrables) that are ‘contradictory’ to the things that are fated and which 
therefore do not happen. 

In (2), an interpretation of the concept of hindrance that occurs in the 
modal definitions is put forward: 


* The expression ‘unhindered’ in the modal definitions cannot mean 
uncaused, since the Fate Principle implies that everything is caused and 
the causes of the things that happen are at the same time the causes of 
their ‘contradictories’’ not happening. 

* In the case of some events we do not know the things that cause them 
to happen, and thus cause their contradictories not to happen. The word 
‘unhindered’ in the definition refers to this ‘ignorance’ of the relevant 
causal factors. 

* The things (occurrables) ‘contradictory’ to the things that are fated are 
possible, if we do not know the causal factors of the fated things, and 
hence of these ‘contradictories’ of them. 

* Therefore, in this way, the Stoic Fate Principle is compatible with the 
existence of Stoic contingency in the form of counterfactual possibilities. 


8 (1) Tò dé Aéyew pur) dvaipetobar mrávro ywopévwv Kal’ ciuappevny Tò Óvvaróv TE 
Kat évOexóp.evov T® Óvvaróv uév eivai yeveobat roUro 6 br ovdevds KwAverat yeveoban, 
Kav u) yé&nrai, rÀv Oe Kal? eiuapuévgv. ywoguévov où KexwAdobat Ta üvrike(ueva 
yevéoBar Siò Kairos pù ywópeva Ops ori Óvvará, (2) kai Tot uù) KexwAdabat yeveoBat 
avra amddekw dépew Tò uiv Ta KwAdvovta adra [àv] ayvwora eivai TavTws uév wa 
óvra. & yap otw atria Tob yiveoBar Ta ávruce(ueva adtois Kal’ eiuapuévyv, Tabra Kal 
TOU py yiveoOat roúrois aitia, el ye ws daow addvarov Trav abràv mepwordrrov yíveota 
TÀ dvruceueva. GAN dre us) Qty ore yvapid Twa & ÈT, Sia TOTO axw@AvToV AŬTÖV TÒ 
[uh] yivecOat Aéyovow . . . 
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This is no more than a rough exposition of the passage. The subtleties of 
the text have been and can no doubt be interpreted in slightly different 
ways. But I do not think that any attempt at showing that the Stoic argu- 
ment did not in fact argue for epistemic modalities has been successful.* 

This argument should be of Stoic origin—besides the defence of the 
Fate Principle and the similarity of the definition of the possible with 
that of Chrysippus, the (later) Stoic principle that it is impossible that in 
the same circumstances ‘contradictory’ things can happen is invoked.** 
(Even if it was Alexander who added this principle here, we should assume 
that he would do this only because it belongs to the same philosophical 
position.) However, I think that scholars are mistaken who assert that this 
passage presents ‘the Stoic concept of possibility’ (implying that there is 
exactly one, or one prevalent, Stoic position and that this is it), or that 
this is Chrysippus' concept of possibility. As this view is still relatively 
widespread,® I briefly argue why it must be wrong. 

First of all one should notice that the suggestion that Stoic modalities 
are in fact epistemic modalities occurs only once, whilst Chrysippus' and 
Stoic modalities in general are reported quite a number of times (cf. 3.1.4). 

Second, in the argument in Alexander the Chrysippean distinction 
between causes and hindrances seems to be blurred. In Alexander's 
report of the account of possibility the expression ‘external’ (ékrós), which 
is part of Chrysippus' definition, is omitted; on top of that it is explicitly 
stated that nothing (Úr oddevds) must hinder the thing from happening.?* 
Chrysippus introduced external hindrances as the second criterion for 
possibility. His definition concerns neither ‘internal hindrances’ (whether 
he thought that there could be any is uncertain) nor causes—and definitely 
not any internal causes.? 


53 Such attempts have been made for instance by Stough 1978, 228 n. 9; Celluprica 1977, 
73; Reesor 1978, 194; the point is assumed by D. Frede 1982, 286—7, and contemplated 
by Long/Sedley 1987, ii. 237. Parts of the argument could have been added by Alexander, 
but a straightforward reading of the passage suggests that Alexander is summing up an 
argumentation that has been presented by some Stoic, or at least by someone genuinely 
trying to defend the Stoic position. 

** See below, 8.2, for a discussion of this principle. 

85 Cf, e.g. Sambursky 1959, 75-6; Long 1970, 254—7 and n. 54, 1971, 188-9; Donini 
1973, 349-51; Forschner 1981, 113 n. 92; Inwood 1985, 110; Zierl 1995, 169—71. 

% Further differences from Chrysippus’ modal definitions are the facts that the account 
in Alexander is about occurrents (ywopeva) and their happening (yíveo0a4), not about pro- 
positions and truth-values, and that the word for ‘prevent’ is different («ce instead of 
évavtiotoGat); both changes occur standardly in later texts. 

87 See 1.1.2 (and Bobzien 19985) for a discussion of Stoic causation. In a similar way 
Long/Sedley 1987, ii. 237 argue that Chrysippus' modalities, as reported in Diogenes 
Laertius, seem to ‘exclude as a case of prevention the mere absence of a causal chain lead- 
ing to the actualization of a possibility.' Cf. also the apt illustration of Stoic possibility by 
D. Frede (1982, 287), who however assumes that Alex. Fat. 176.16 ff. is Alexander's dramat- 
ization of Stoic thought. 
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Moreover, the argument in Alexander assumes that the (unknown) 
causes of a (contingent) event are at the same time the causes of the not 
occurring of its ‘contradictory’ and as such the (unknown) hindrance of 
its occurring. In Chrysippus’ view, on the other hand, everything that 
happens is caused, but things that do not happen are not caused not 
to happen, nor is everything prevented from either happening or not 
happening. For Chrysippus and early Stoics causation is an active force 
that brings about an effect at a body (1.1.2). A hindrance is something 
that resists or simply stands in the way of the realization of an effect, but 
does not itself have to be active in this process. That is, Chrysippus does 
not hold that the causes of an event are (automatically) the causes of the 
not occurring of its ‘contradictory’. 

Chrysippus’ distinction between causes and external hindrances and 
consequently his concept of contingency are of importance in his philo- 
sophy in several respects. It is relevant for his physics as well as for moral 
and legal questions, as far as they concern responsibility, blame, punish- 
ment, etc. One important function of the Chrysippean modal notions, in 
particular those of possibility and non-necessity, is that they are a neces- 
sary condition for that which depends on us. The argument in Alexander 
leads straight to the view that, since ‘real possibility’ is an illusion, ‘real 
depending on us’ is a mere illusion as well—because ‘real possibility’ is 
a necessary condition for it. This consequence is usually accepted as Stoic 
or even Chrysippean by the authors who think that the Alexander passage 
represents ‘the Stoics’ or Chrysippus.? But epistemic modalities cannot 
fulfil the function Chrysippus wanted his concept of contingency to fulfil.” 
Or rather, their being epistemic does not make them fulfil that function any 
better. Their introduction completely misses the point Chrysippus wanted 
to make with his concept of that which depends on us and responsibility 
as we know them from other sources. For Chrysippus, if an action depends 
on someone, it does not in the least matter if the causes of that action are 
known.” Such knowledge is not seen as a threat to responsibility, as is 
clear from his cylinder analogy (see 6.3.3), which is a Chrysippean defence 


88 We have no statement that everything is hindered for Chrysippus. On the contrary, 
we have the statement that for him of the individual things in the world many are hin- 
dered (Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056d). The use of the word ‘many’ implies that he does not think 
that everything is always hindered in some way (1.2). Moreover, his modal definition 
together with his claim that there are contingent things leave no doubt that he did not think 
that everything that does not happen is physically hindered from happening. 

89 So Sambursky 1959, 75-6; Long 1970, 256; Inwood 1985, 110. 

99 This is also stressed by Sorabji 1980a, 277. 

?! This is not borne out by the interpretations of Donini 1974/5, 42 n. 1 and Gould 
1970, 152 n. 1, who assume a connection between responsibility and the ignorance of inter- 
nal factors. However, it seems plausible that such a thought may have led to the formu- 
lation of this latter Stoic view on possibility. 
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of his compatibilism. Thus, the suggestion of epistemic modalities seems 
even to conflict with Chrysippus' position: certain things that depend on 
us according to Chrysippus would not be contingent for the author of the 
argument in Fat. ch. 10—namely those in which the causes are known.?? 
(For example, Hypatia's wisdom is the cause of her acting wisely, and 
she deserves praise, even if it is known that she possesses wisdom.) 

As a reason for the view that the argument is Chrysippean one could 
state that the passage is a reply to an objection which has been directed 
against Chrysippus. But the difficulties that arose from Stoic fate theory 
were extensively discussed at least up until the second century ap and 
large parts of Alexander's On Fate report from a second-century Stoic 
essay on fate.” This text emphasizes the deterministic side of the Stoic 
position more than, as far as we know, Chrysippus did. Moreover, in the 
present argument a principle is used which occurs exclusively in reports 
from this work, viz. that in the same circumstances a cause will bring about 
the same effects.” Naturally, one would assume that the present argument 
belongs to this Stoic fate theory. At any rate, the mere existence of this 
later theory makes it clear that the argument need not be early Stoic. 

Finally, it certainly speaks against the interpretation of the position of 
epistemic possibility as the Stoic one, that we have in fact a second counter 
to the same objection of the incompatibility of fate and contingency in 
Alex. Fat. ch. 10.” For anyone who accepts the first argument this second 
one becomes redundant. (The opposite does not hold.) But in wording and 
content this second argument resembles earlier Stoic doctrine rather more 
than the first, even though it is not fully in line with early Stoic dialectic.” 
I do not assume that it is a reply by Chrysippus (see below, 3.4, for what 
his reply would have been). But it shows once more that the 'epistemic' 
interpretation of Stoic modalities was not the only one around. 


?? 'There is no such conflict in the case of chance (rúyņ): Chrysippus clearly claimed 
that chance events (in the sense of uncaused movement) are non-existent (Plut. Stoic. rep. 
1045c, cf. 7.3), and that it is wrong to regard chance as a concept with any ontologically 
relevant application; as far as we know, chance is not a condition for anything in Stoic 
philosophy. The difference between known and unknown causes is irrelevant for Stoic 
cosmology. (Inwood 1985, 110 and n. 35, and Zierl 1995, 170—1, seem not to distinguish 
between Stoic contingency and Stoic chance in this context.) 

93 See 8.1. ?* Cf. 8.2. 

” Perhaps Alexander wanted to present one argument for the preservation of counter- 
factual possibilities, the other for the preservation of factual non-necessities. 

% 'The passage talks about the modality of propositions (as Chrysippus did according 
to all our sources); notice especially the use of à£i«pa which we have in Alexander other- 
wise only when he reports earlier Stoic theory. The use of the sea-battle example suggests 
that Alexander took over this argument from a discussion of Arist. Int. 9, possibly from 
his own commentary on that passage. (Gaskin 1993 discusses this argument in connection 
with Alexander's view of the 'sea-battle problem'.) 

” The use of onaivery is not (early) Stoic, as has been pointed out by Schubert (1994, 
50 n. 60). 
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Taking everything together, there is thus no reason to maintain that the 
introduction of epistemic modalities was Chrysippean, or that epistemic 
modalities ever represented the Stoic modalities.” On the contrary, who- 
ever introduced them had already left the ground of early Stoic physics, 
changed the modal definitions, and not understood Chrysippus’ concept 
of that which depends on us. 


3.4 CHRYSIPPUS’ DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
NECESSITY AND THAT WHICH IS NECESSARY 


One way of putting the alleged contradiction in Stoic philosophy between 
fate and modality was that if everything happens in accordance with fate, 
only that which actually happens is possible, and hence counterfactual pos- 
sibility, contingency, and two-sided possibility are eliminated. A more 
straightforward charge of inconsistency was that the Stoics maintain on 
the one hand that everything is fated and that fate is synonymous with 
necessity, so that accordingly everything happens by necessity, whereas, 
on the other hand, they claim that not everything that happens is neces- 
sary but some things are both possible and not necessary. 

A closer look at the evidence reveals that this alleged inconsistency 
(all things are necessary—not all things are necessary) is at least not a 
justified criticism of Chrysippus but—perhaps deliberately—confounds 
separate parts of his philosophy.” The solution is, in short, as follows: 
Chrysippus had a cosmological and a logical concept of necessity; these 
two concepts had both different origins and different realms of applica- 
tion and were also referred to by different expressions, although these 
expressions share the same linguistic root. On the one hand there is 
Necessity (Avayxn), the universal physical power which had already been 
equated with Fate by Zeno; on the other, there is that which 1s necessary 
(ro avayKaiov), which belongs to Chrysippus’ modal logic as one of the 
four modalities. Chrysippus' opponents mixed up the terminology and 
realms of the concepts. 


3.4.1 The textual evidence 


First some textual evidence for a Chrysippean distinction between Neces- 
sity and that which is necessary: Necessity (Avéyxn) as a divine power is 


°8 So also noted in Long/Sedley 1987, i. 235. 

°° Scholars have tried to explain (away) this alleged contradiction in various ways, but 
in my view so far not fully successfully. So for instance Rist 1969, 122-8, M. Frede ap. 
Sorabji 1980a, 274—5; cf. below and 6.3.7. 
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an old concept.''? Some of the Presocratics seem to have used Necessity 
as a synonym to Fate. Plato, in the Myth of Er, depicts Necessity as 
the mother of the Fates (Mofpat).'” It is likely that Zeno adopted the 
pair of concepts ‘Necessity’ and ‘Fate’ from Presocratic works, from Plato, 
or from traditional thought, and incorporated them into his physics. Given 
that he reduced the world to two basic, material, principles, the active 
and the passive, he appears to have furnished the active one with all the 
traditional names for active powers.'? It seems that confronted with 
the alternatives of either taking over the traditional names or claiming 
that they are empty, Zeno and his followers generally preferred the 
former option. Moreover, Fate and Necessity were a pair of concepts 
which carried with them the right connotations, tradition, and dignity to 
be chosen as names for the active principle. For Cleanthes we have no 
evidence that he used Fate and Necessity synonymously. Unlike both 
Zeno and Chrysippus he did not equate Fate and Providence (Calc. Tim. 
144, cf. 1.4.1). Hence there is a chance that he did not equate Fate and 
Necessity either. On tbe other hand we know that Cleanthes took part 
in the discussion of the Master Argument, holding among other things 
that not every true proposition about the past is necessary (àvoyxatov) 
(Epictetus Diss. IT 19.1—4). Hence he was clearly in some way con- 
cerned with modal logic as it had been developed by Diodoros Cronus and 
Philo; and he was familiar with the different modal notions, including 
the notion of that which is necessary. Chrysippus thus already inherited 
both the concept of Necessity as a physical power and the modal concept 
of that which is necessary, which belonged to logic. There is evidence 
for his use of both. 

First, the term ‘Necessity’: The sources which report that Chrysippus 
used ‘Fate’ and ‘Necessity’ synonymously are predominantly those which 
produce a list with synonyms for god, the one active power. The word 
used for necessity is always Avdayxy.'! These passages all stem from 


109 Cf. e.g. Gundel 1914, 1-41, Schreckenberger 1964, chs. 4.2 and 5.2. 

?' See Stob. Ecl. I 72-3, [Plut.] Epit. 1.25-6 (DD 321) ‘Parmenides and Democritus: 
everything is in accordance with Necessity which is Fate and Justice and Providence and 
creating the universe. Leucippus: everything is in accordance with Necessity, which is the 
same as Fate.' However one has to be careful here; some of these statements may well be 
later ascriptions to the Presocratics. 

102 Rep. X, especially 617b—c; cf. Leg. XII 960c. 

1? Lactantius Div. inst. 4.9 about Zeno: ‘Reason . . . which he calls both fate and the 
necessity of things and god and the soul of Zeus’ (‘Adyov . . . quem et fatum et necessi- 
tatem rerum et deum et animum Iovis nuncupat); similarly Tertullian, Apol. 21 (cf. 1.4.1). 
These sources are rather late, hostile, and Christian, but we have no reason to question 
their reliability on this point. 

104 Stob. Ecl. I 79 equates Fate, Truth, Cause, Nature, and Necessity; Plut. Stoic. rep. 
1056b Zeus, Fate, Atropos, Adrasteia, Necessity, and Destiny (wempwpévn); Philod. Piet. 
c. 4.12-c.5.3 (Henrichs, DD 545) Zeus, Nature, Fate, Necessity and others (cf. 1.4.1). 
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Chrysippean writings on physics: from his On Gods, On the World, On 
Fate, and probably On Nature. 

Diogenianus (in Eus. Praep. ev.) uses ‘Necessity’ synonymously with 
‘Fate’ in his reports from Chrysippus’ books on fate. 5 He also uses the 
verb ‘to be necessitated’ (xaravaykátec0a1)..9*5 Almost all occurrences 
of dvá&yx' and karavaykáteo0at occur in the introduction to, conclud- 
ing sentence of, or subsequent criticism of, Chrysippus’ doctrine, and thus 
could be paraphrases or additions by Diogenianus himself.’ It is gen- 
erally difficult to decide how much of Diogenianus' report is quotation 
or at least retains Chrysippus' terminology, and how far he paraphrases 
in first- or second-century Epicureanese. Still, the phrases connected 
with the representation of Chrysippus' position all have the physico- 
cosmological terminology, ‘Necessity’ used synonymously with ‘fate’, 
‘to be necessitated’ for ‘to happen in accordance with fate’. (Perhaps 
the Stoics chose the verb xaravaykáteoÜat in parallel to ‘happens in 
accordance with necessity’ (kar dváyryv), as the verb *kaUeupÜa (to 
be fated) can be seen to convey the idea of ‘to happen in accordance with 
fate’ (al eiuappévqv).) 

The source of Stob. Ecl. I 78.4 and Theodoret, VI 14 (DD 545) has 
it that Chrysippus equated ‘that which is fated’ (rò eiuapuévov) and ‘that 
which is necessitated’ (rò katyvayKkacpévov). Both expressions are not 
otherwise handed down for early Stoics. Perhaps this is another—later— 
way of saying that Chrysippus equated ‘Fate’ and ‘Necessity’, switching 
from the divine power to the objects it governs. But, although ‘that 
which is necessitated’ is neuter singular, it is in any case a form of ‘to be 
necessitated’ (katavayKaCecbar) and differs from ‘that which is necessary’ 
(Tò dvayKaiov). 

According to all these testimonies Necessity, etc. are clearly understood 
by Chrysippus as governing all things,’ just as fate does, and the terms 
are never contrasted with something that is non-necessary.''° (Chrysippus’ 


105 Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.7; 6.8.6; 6.8.10, last sentence in connection with 6.8.8, first 
sentence. 

1% Eus, Praep. ev. 4.3.11; 6.8.25. In both cases ‘to be necessitated’ is obviously used as 
an equivalent to ‘happening in accordance with fate’. 

107 AvayKaios occurs only in a passage in which Diogenianus presents his own criti- 
cism (Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.37). 

108 I rate low the reliability of the text as a source for Chrysippus. 

109 Later Stoic authors, too, used the word ‘necessity’ meaning ‘the one active all- 
encompassing power', or as synonymous with fate. Cf. Sen. Nat. quaest. II 36 where fate 
is defined as ‘the necessity of all things and actions which no force may break ('necessitas 
rerum omnium actionumque quae nulla vis rumpat’). 

10 In view of such a high number of texts which report that Chrysippus claimed that 
everything happened in accordance with necessity, attempts to discredit all the fragments 
which connect necessity and fate (in order to keep Chrysippus’ doctrine consistent) by blam- 
ing the hostile sources for distortion (e.g. for adding in &váyxn), seem not very convincing. 
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critics occasionally, and un-Stoically, claim incompatibility of Necessity 
and that which depends on us.) 

In contrast, the evidence for Chrysippus’ use of ‘that which is neces- 
sary’: All Greek sources that report Stoic or Chrysippean modal logic have 
the expression ‘necessary’; the word Necessity is not once employed. The 
texts which give Chrysippean modal doctrine have been adduced above 
in 3.1.4. And, as has been shown, there can be no doubt that Chrysippus 
believed that there are true non-necessary propositions, including some 
which state what happens (cf. 3.1.4, 3.2).!" 

We can conclude that Chrysippus' use of terminology is consistent and 
precludes confusion: physical necessity is throughout referred to by the 
noun ‘Necessity’. A corresponding verb occurs ‘to be necessitated’. The 
adjective ‘necessary’ is not found in this context. The expression used for 
the modality of ‘necessity’ is ‘that which is necessary’; in the context of 
modal logic neither ‘necessity’ nor ‘to be necessitated’ ever occurs. It is 
unlikely that the choice of words is a coincidence. There are two fur- 
ther indications that it is not: First, even some hostile sources which, in 
their criticism of Chrysippus, bring logic and physics together, stick to 
that terminology.'’? Second, there are a number of comparable cases in 
which the Stoics intentionally used the feminine (abstract) noun on the 
one hand and the neuter singular participle with definite article on the 
other in order to express different philosophical concepts. Examples are 
‘truth’ (4A7jGeva) and ‘true’ (àÀg8és) (SE M 7.38) and ‘cause’ (airia) and 
‘that which causes’ (atrvov) (Stob. Ecl. I 138.25, see above 1.1.2). More- 
over, in both these cases the feminine noun is also used for the one active 
power. Hence as far as the Greek sources that report Chrysippean doctrine 
are concerned, the result is unambiguous. 


H! Later sources no longer use modal notions as properties of propositions but only 
of things that do/don't happen (y£yveaOa:). They also use the Necessity Principle inter- 
changeably and often combined with the Fate Principle. The then frequently used phrase 
e£ áváykqs seems not to refer to some divine active principle but to stem from Peripatetic 
philosophy. Alexander in his On Fate uses ‘everything happens from necessity’ (Fat. 
172.8—9; 173.21-2; 175.1; 182.25-6; 191.18; 201.23—4; 202.5—6) as frequently as ‘every- 
thing happens in accordance with fate', often combining both phrases into one (164.8; 
171.26—7; 200.14—15); but we cannot rule out that the Necessity Principle is his addition. 
On the other hand, Fat. ch. 10 leaves no doubt that the Stoics from whom Alexander reports 
did not claim that everything that happens is necessary—or at least that not all of them 
did. Boeth. Int. II, uses the Necessity Principle much more often than the Fate Principle 
(e.g. 192.21-3, 195.10—11, 217.16, 233.17, 23—4, 234.8—9, 235.5); the prevailing formula- 
tion is 'everything is subordinated to necessity'; he also uses the nouns possibilitas and neces- 
sttas for modal notions. 

112 Cf, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055d—f with ‘everything true will be necessary’ (wav . . . dAnDeés 
dvaykatov éorat) for the logical notion versus ‘the most sovereign necessity of all’ (77 
kvpuoTáTy) TraoQv àváyk») as the physical notion (discussed in 3.2). 
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3.4.2 Necessity and that which is necessary and their relation to fate 


Although Chrysippus' two concepts of necessity are of distinct provenance 
and belong to different parts of Stoic philosophy, matters are complicated 
by the fact that Chrysippus used them both in his discussion of fate, and 
that they were applied—at least indirectly—to the same objects. What were 
their respective roles in Chrysippus' fate theory? 

*Necessity' has the same extension as 'Fate'; it denotes the same one 
active power which administers the universe and which governs all events 
and qualitative states (all occurrents). It belongs to early Stoic cosmology. 
The name ‘Necessity’ may originally have been taken over from a per- 
sonified divine power, who allotted a personal fate to human beings. But 
we can assume that Zeno and Chrysippus did not envisage Necessity as 
a personified deity. They also certainly had some particular attributes of 
the one active power in mind which made ‘Necessity’ a suitable name, 
and these attributes made Necessity pertinent to the fate discussion. All 
motions and qualitative states occur in accordance with Necessity. What 
1s it that Necessity bestows on them? Which were the attributes commonly 
associated with it? 

A look at the various adjectives employed by Chrysippus in order to 
describe the workings of fate which have connotations with ‘necessity’, 
is instructive: we find ‘inexorable / untransgressable' (àrapáfaros), 'inflex- 
ible’ (&rperros), ‘invincible’ (dvikyros), ‘unconquerable’ (dvexBiacros), 
‘unpreventable’ (axwàvros), ‘immutable’ (dueráßànros) and ‘unchange- 
able / irrevocable’ (Gjverá0eros).!!? These adjectives all give various aspects 
of the same idea of necessity. They all presuppose that things have been 
predetermined by fate or necessity. None of them could be applied to fate 
if there were not something that is fated in such a way that it is deter- 
mined before it happens. They all emphasize the point that whenever 
something is fated to happen, it cannot not happen. By neither human 
beings nor gods can it be conquered, changed, revoked, transgressed, so 
as to not happen. One reason for the abundance of inevitability predicates 
was presumably that having taken over traditional names like ‘Fate’ and 
‘Destiny’ (zre7pwevy), Zeus, etc. for the one active power, the problem 
occurred how to explain the highly philosophical, abstract meaning the 
Stoics gave these terms, and how to reject some of their traditional con- 
notations. Among other things, the Stoics had to make clear that their 
Fate was not an anthropomorphic power with whom one could bargain; 
whom one could influence; who could be manipulated according to one's 
wishes provided one had the right means (e.g. witchcraft) at one's disposal. 
Whence probably their emphasis not only on the fact that fate, although 


13 Cf. Gell. NA 7.2.2; Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055d, 1056b, Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.9, Stob. Ecl. 
1 79; see also Ecl. 1 81 (Plut. fr. 15.2). 
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teleological, is not some trans-worldly, non-physical power, but inner- 
worldly and corporeal, but also especially on the immutability of fate. 
It is very likely that the name ‘Necessity’, used for fate, was meant to 
express exactly this factor, the property of the invariability or inevit- 
ability of fate.!!* The main Stoic reason why fate is immutable, etc. is that 
there is nothing that could hinder or change it, simply because fate encom- 
passes everything that there is, and that could have an active influence 
on anything in the world (cf. 7.2). 

This notion of necessity clearly differs from others we encounter in anti- 
quity. It has nothing to do with logical necessity, nor with the conceptual 
or essentialist necessity as it occurs in Philo and in the first disjunct of 
Chrysippus’ necessity definition, ‘that which is not capable of being false 
(as far as its nature is concerned)’. Equally, it is not the same as neces- 
sitation by physical force or compulsion, and accordingly, it also has 
nothing to do with the second disjunct of Chrysippus' necessity definition. 
None of the inevitability adjectives describes in which way Necessity, alias 
fate, works. All they do is stress that once something is predetermined, 
it will definitely come true. Whether this is so because of the nature of 
the things, because of external influence factors, or because of still some- 
thing else is left open, and is not part of this concept of necessity. We 
know of course from elsewhere that the way the realization of fate works 
is through the network of causes. And causation, as the Stoics understand 
it (see Ch. 6), neither involves logical necessity, nor requires external force, 
or any force for that matter. 

But how are Chrysippus’ modalities related to fate? That which is 
necessary, non-necessary, etc. are in the first instance propositions. Of 
them some, when actualized or true, have occurrents correlated to them, 
others do not. For instance 'virtue is beneficial', Diogenes Laertius' 
example of a necessary proposition, seems not to state that something 
occurs. It is always true according to Stoic ethics. We should assume 
that it was seen as not capable of being false, and hence of satisfying the 
first disjunct of the necessity definiens. ‘Dio is walking’ is an example of 
a proposition which—whenever asserted— states that something occurs 
(though it has different occurrables correlated to it at different times). This 
proposition is Diogenes’ example for that which is non-necessary. The 
fact that this proposition is non-necessary tells us something about (i) its 
general consistency, and (ii) Dio's present and future walking: namely that 
there are times at which nothing external hinders Dio from walking. 
Nothing more. There is thus no immediate inconsistency in the claim 


!^ We do not have Chrysippus’ etymological explanation of ‘Necessity’, but the standard 
etymology in later antiquity connects it with ‘invincible’ (dvixyros); cf. e.g. Moraux 1984, 
53. 
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that something happens in accordance with Necessity, and that a pro- 
position correlated to it is non-necessary. From the point of view of Stoic 
cosmology all occurrents of Dio’s walking in the present and future are 
‘in accordance with Necessity’; they are caused and their coming true is 
inevitable. This is perfectly compatible with the fact that ‘Dio is walking’ 
is non-necessary; i.e. that there are times at which Dio is not externally 
prevented from walking. (Even if we assume the crucial case of contin- 
gency, i.e. that there are times at which Dio is neither externally prevented 
from walking, nor externally forced to walk, no problem ensues.) 
There is hence no contradiction. It seems unproblematic that one and 
the same thing is causally predetermined and inevitable, and that there 
are no external hindrances that prevent it from happening or force it to 
happen. The distinction is straightforward, historically plausible, easy to 
grasp, and in line with Stoic physics and logic. As we have seen in 3.1.4, 
at least for Chrysippus it is also clearly corroborated by our sources. It 
should be plain, however, that by making this distinction and accord- 
ingly retaining consistency in this point, the problem of the integration 
of that which depends on us, and of moral responsibility, into Stoic 
theory of fate is not even touched upon. This problem is not how one 
and the same occurrent can be necessary and yet a proposition that states 
it non-necessary. Rather the difficulty is how one has to understand that 
something is neither hindered from happening nor forced to happen (and 
that the true proposition stating it is both non-necessary and possible), 
although it is in accordance with fate—regardless of whether the latter is 
called ‘Necessity’. This is not a matter of terminology—which is to a 
certain extent historically grown and in that sense incidental—but of how 
to bring into line two different parts of one philosophical system. 
Finally, two remarks on some presumably post-Chrysippean phrases 
used to refer to necessity in the context of fate, which we are now in a 
position to understand better. There is first the expression ‘necessity of 
fate’ (necessitas fati). The Latin phrase occurs frequently from the first 
century BC onwards. We find it several times in Cicero (e.g. Fat. 20, 38, 
39), but not where he presents Chrysippus’ position. Gellius repeatedly uses 
the phrase in his report of Chrysippus’ compatibilism (NA 7.2.11, 13, 
cf. 5 and 8). It also occurs in Boethius (e.g. Cons. IV 16, Int. II 217.21, 27, 
218.3). I have found the Greek counterpart dvéyKn eipappuévas only from 
the first century onwards. It does not occur in reports from Chrysippus.!'^ 
One may venture the following explanation of the emergence of the 


15 Justin, Apol. 2.7 writes about the Stoics: ‘Everything happens in accordance with 
the necessity of fate’ (ka euapuévgs dveéyxyy mávra yiveoBar), which is clearly a late 
modification of the Fate Principle. In a non-Stoic context: Plut. Quaest. conv. 740d; 
Max. Tyr. 5.4b 7 eis ciuapyevns avdyxny. Rist 1969, 125, cites Marcus Aurelius, 12.14; 
but note that most manuscripts have áváyky eluapyery. 
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expression ‘necessity of fate’: once an inconsistency between Stoic fate 
doctrine and Stoic modal notions had been alleged, and the connec- 
tion between cosmological ‘Necessity’ and ‘that which is necessary’ from 
logic drawn, a means to distinguish the different types of necessity was 
needed. The phrase ‘necessity of fate’ was then coined to delimit this kind 
of necessity from other kinds. This conjecture is backed up by the fact 
that where authors use the phrase, it sometimes refers to cosmological 
Necessity, sometimes to ‘necessity from force'—a sure sign that it is 
not Chrysippus who talked about the necessity of fate or coined it as a 
technical term. Thus in Gell. NA 7.2.11 and 13 ‘necessity of fate’ refers 
to Chrysippus’ all-embracing Necessity, expressing inevitability. Cicero 
on the other hand writes about Chrysippus in Fat. 39 ‘...so that he 
unwillingly confirms the necessity of fate’ (‘. . . ut necessitatem fati con- 
firmat invitus"). Here, in the context of the very same Chrysippean argu- 
mentation as in Gellius, ‘necessity of fate’ is used to refer to the necessity 
from force Chrysippus wants to escape (cf. Cicero Fat. 41). 

Second, there is a later distinction of types of necessity, of which we 
find two variations in Alexander in the context of fate: one appears to be 
later Stoic (Fat. 181.21—5), the other could be later Stoic or Peripatetic 
(Quaest. I 4 10). This is the distinction between the necessity from force 
(avaynyn èx Bias), and the necessity ‘resulting from its being impossible 
for that which has a nature of <a certain> sort to be moved at that time in 
some other way and not in this, when the circumstances are such as could 
not possibly not have been present to it’ (Fat. 181.23—5, trans. Sharples). 
The passages imply that some things, but not all, happen in accordance 
with the necessity of force. It is unclear whether the other type of neces- 
sity encompasses all occurrents, or only those that are ‘in accordance with 
their nature’ (kata $ócw) and not from force. (The latter is the kind of 
occurrent under discussion in the passage from On Fate.) Either way, this 
is the necessity with which fate works. The quoted passage in Alexander’s 
On Fate clearly characterizes it as a necessity of the inevitability type which 
does not involve any physical force. The passage in the Quaestio identifies 
it with the series of causes, and with fate, as a whole. All this suggests 
that it is a later version of the early Stoic cosmological Necessity. The 
concept of necessity by force on the other hand may have been taken over 
from Peripatetic theory," or alternatively it could correspond to the 
second disjunct of the Stoic definition of necessity. 


116 e.g. Aristotle’s necessity by force (Big), cf. Met. A 1072°11-13. 


4 


Divination, Modality, and 
Universal Regularity 


We have no reply by Chrysippus to arguments that play off his theory 
of fate against his modal theory directly; these arguments seem to stem 
from a later date. There is, however, in Cicero's On Fate an argument 
against the Stoics that brings together Chrysippus’ modal theory and 
divination, and to which Chrysippus seems to have responded. This is 
the one Cicero reports in Fat. 11-14, with Chrysippus’ counter in Fat. 15. 
Neither argument nor reply is recorded elsewhere. The argument tries 
to show up a conflict between Chrysippus' acceptance of divination and 
his concepts of possibility and non-necessity, and, since the latter form 
a necessary condition for that which depends on us, Cicero introduces 
the argument as leading to a conflict between divination and that which 
depends on us.! 

This much-discussed passage provides only indirect criticism of 
Chrysippus' doctrine of fate. Here is a preliminary outline of the overall 
course of reasoning: Chrysippus accepts the existence of divination as 
a science (Fat. 11). He uses the existence of divination to support his 
fate theory (Fat. 11).? Divination as science, together with certain Stoic 
modal principles, allows one to infer that that which has been predicted 
as true is necessary (Fat. 14) and that which has been predicted as false 
is impossible (Fat. 12). But according to Chrysippus! modal theory there 
are future truths that are non-necessary and future falsehoods that are 
possible (Fat. 13). Hence there appears to be a contradiction between 
the statements that all (predicted) future truths are necessary and that 
some are non-necessary; and between the statements that all (predicted) 
future falsehoods are impossible and that some are possible. (This con- 
clusion is problematic.) As a result, Chrysippus has to give up either 
divination—and thus lose the support for the Fate Principle—or his 


1 Cf. the beginning of the passage ‘All this is done away with if the power and nature 
of fate are confirmed by the theory of divination.’ (Fat. 11). The things which are ‘done 
away with’ are voluntas, studium, and disciplina from the previous sentence. For Cicero 
they stand for the things that depend on us. 

? See quote in previous note. We know from other sources that Chrysippus supported 
his conception of fate by reference to the science of divination (cf. 2.2). Cicero evidently 
alludes to this. 
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concepts of possibility and non-necessity, a move that would destroy 
that which depends on us. Thus the outcome is a (weaker) variant of the 
standard dilemma: fate or that which depends on us? Chrysippus’ defence 
is in short that he rejects the argument by denying a presupposition that 
underlies one of its premisses (Fat. 15); he has then, as far as this argu- 
ment is concerned, to give up neither divination and its support for the 
Fate Principle, nor his modal notions. Chrysippus’ reply is subsequently 
ridiculed by Cicero (Fat. 15-17), but this counter is of little philosophical 
importance. 

The opponent’s critique in Fat. 11-14 is discussed in 4.7. It is of 
interest since it is early evidence for the ancient debate over prediction 
and determinism; in particular, because it contains an argument that argues 
for the determinedness of the future from the connections that exist between 
past and future events. Chrysippus’ reply has been much discussed in 
the context of ancient concepts of the conditional. It is important for our 
purposes since it also provides invaluable information about his theory 
of determinism. It is the topic of 4.2. 


4.1 OBJECTION: DIVINATION AND STOIC 
CONTINGENCY ARE INCOMPATIBLE 


The passage Fat. 11-14 is anything but a homogeneous, lucid, continuous 
piece of reasoning. The text flaunts various uncertainties and inconsist- 
encies. We are, and will perhaps always remain, in the dark as to who the 
opponents were, from how many discussions or arguments Cicero draws, 
what the original course of the debate was, and whether some of it was 
perhaps devised only after Chrysippus. The opponent’s argument is usu- 
ally regarded as one argument that is reported twice, the second passage 
(Fat. 14) providing a summary of the first (Fat. 12). As will become appar- 
ent, it fits the text better if one assumes that there were actually two argu- 
ments. For reasons of simplicity I begin with a discussion of the second, 
since it is shorter and relatively straightforward. But first some remarks 
about divinatory theorems and astrology. 


4.1.1 The divinatory theorem 


The introductory section Fat. 11 supplies a few prerequisites which 
are invoked in the subsequent argumentation: that divination exists and 
that it is a science (ars);! that qua science it must be based on theorems 


* See above 2.2.1 for a brief presentation of Stoic theory of divination. 
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(Üccopiju.a ra); that it is the function of divination to predict the future.* 
All these points seem to have been supported by Chrysippus. 

The divinatory theorem that is used as an example by Cicero would 
be classified as astrological, and is introduced as such (Fat. 12); it is a 
universally quantified conditional and runs ‘if someone was born at the 
rising of Sirius, he will not die at sea’. This seems to have been not a 
genuine astrological theorem but a fictitious example made up for the occa- 
sion by Cicero (or his source). For, first of all, Cicero claims neither that 
the example is genuine, nor that he takes it from the Stoics.$ Secondly, 
although astrological correlations between place or kind of death and con- 
stellation of stars can be found e.g. in Ptolemy's T'etrabiblos, astrological 
prediction did not usually refer to fixed stars but to the positions of the 
planets.’ Thirdly, the consequent of the example theorem (‘he will (not) 
die at sea’) was used by Diodorus and Chrysippus in the context of the 
discussion not of divination but of that which is possible (Plut. Stoic. 
rep. 1055e—f, Boeth. Int. II 235), whereas the rising of Sirius features 
in a different astrological theorem, which Cicero may have taken from 
Posidonius (cf. Div. I 130). Finally, although astrology clearly played a 
significant role in later Stoic theories of divination, apart from this example 
in Fat. 12-14 we have no evidence that Chrysippus dealt with astrology 
in the context of divination.? However, the question what role astrology 
played in Chrysippus’ philosophy is not really germane to the discussion 
in Fat. 11-17. What matters is that, in general, Chrysippus accepted that 
the diviners were able to detect and employ universal theorems, and that 
the form of Cicero's illustrative theorem is representative for those theorems 
Chrysippus had in mind. 


4.1.2 The second argument against the Stoics 


(1) For if this is a true conditional ‘If you were born at the rising of Sirius, you 
will not die at sea’, and the first <proposition> in the conditional, ‘You were 
born at the rising of Sirius’, is necessary, (2)—for all true «propositions? about 
the past are necessary, as Chrysippus, dissenting from his teacher Cleanthes, 
holds, since they are immutable and cannot change from true to false—(3) if 


* A common alternative function of divination in antiquity was to give warnings or advice 
for actions. 

5 Si quis... oriente Canicula natus est, is in mari non morietur. 

é ‘Let the astrological theorems then be of this kind’ Fat. 12 (‘Sint igitur astrologorum 
percepta huius modi’—although some manuscripts have sunt). 

7 Cf. Long 1982, 168 n. 9. 

® There are no signs that Chrysippus had any particular interest in astrology. Of course, 
from this one cannot infer that he disregarded it altogether. (For instance, Chrysippus' 
definition of divination is reported in SE M 9.132 together with astrology as one of its 
branches.) But it can hardly have played a dominant role in his theory of divination. See 
also Long 1982, 167—9, and cf. Barton 1994, 21-3, 33-5, on the—almost non-existent— 
evidence for astrology in 3rd cent. Bc Greece. 
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hence the first <proposition> in the conditional is necessary, then also the one 
which follows is necessary. (4) Although according to Chrysippus this seems 
not to hold in all cases.? (Cic. Fat. 14) 


The argument itself is short and its logical structure transparent. It 
works on the meta-level, making claims about the truth and necessity 
(i.e. about properties) of certain propositions. 


(P1) The conditional ‘if you were born at the rising of Sirius, you will not 
die at sea’ is true. 

(P2) Its antecedent ‘you were born at the rising of Sirius’ is necessary. 

(C) Therefore its consequent, ‘you will not die at sea’, is necessary as well. 


The first premiss (P1) is derived by instantiation from the illustrative 
theorem of the astrologers in Fat. 12, ‘If someone was born at the rise of 
Sirius, he will not die at sea’, which is assumed to be valid. (The use of 
the second person singular as subject term in a paradigm argument is 
familiar from formulations of the Lazy Argument (5.1.1) and the Mower 
Argument (2.1.2.2).) The truth of the proposition ‘You were born at the 
rise of Sirius’ is assumed, and the second premiss (P2) is then established 
with the help of the principle that all true propositions about the past 
are necessary. This principle was accepted as valid by Chrysippus and 
Diodorus (Epict. Diss. 2.19). Cicero mentions two reasons why such 
propositions are necessary: the first is that propositions about the past are 
immutable; the second, that they cannot change their truth-value from 
truth to falsehood. I take it that this is the ground for their immutability, 
i.e. that the second reason is a specification of the first. For the principle 
to make sense, ‘proposition about the past’ has thus to be understood as 
‘all propositions that state past occurrents’, or in some similar way.!? 
Since Chrysippus accepted this justification in his discussion of modal 
logic, true propositions about the past must have satisfied his criteria for 
necessity, i.e. one disjunct of the disjunctive definition of that which is 
necessary (see 3.1.4). Either he must have taken them to be not capable 
of becoming false (as they cannot switch to falsehood) and thus to fall under 
the first part of the definition.'' Or he must have thought that they are 


? (1) Etenim si illud vere conectitur: ‘Si oriente Canicula natus es, in mari non moriere’, 
primumque quod est in conexo: ‘Natus es oriente Canicula’, necessarium est (2)—omnia 
enim vera in praeteritis necessaria sunt, ut Chrysippo placet dissentienti a magistro Cleanthe, 
quia sunt inmutabilia nec in falsum e vero praeterita possunt convertere—(3) si igitur, quod 
primum in conexo est, necessarium est, fit etiam, quod consequitur, necessarium. (4) 
Quamquam hoc Chrysippo non videtur valere in omnibus. 

' For in Stoic logic e.g. the proposition about the past ‘Dio never went to Athens’ would 
turn from true to false if Dio at some point goes to Athens for the first time, although 
before that it was a true proposition; cf. also next note. 

!! Tf propositions state past occurrents (e.g. ‘Axiothea went to Megara’, assuming she 
went), they indeed cannot change their truth-value from truth to falsehood; cf. Bobzien 
1986, 76 ff. 
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hindered from being false by external circumstances, in accordance with 
the second disjunct. I consider the first option more plausible. 

It is essential to the argument that the antecedent of the conditional states 
a past occurrent. And indeed, even the universal conditional in Fat. 12 
from which the first premiss (P1) has been obtained, has its antecedent 
in the past tense. Although in the case of the universal theorem what 
matters is presumably not so much which tense antecedent and con- 
sequent are in, but rather that in any instantiation there is some time 
span assumed to lie between the occurrent of the antecedent and that of 
the consequent. For only then can an instantiation connect the future with 
the necessity of the past.’ 

In order to be able to derive the conclusion (C), one has to assume some 
inference scheme or rule of the kind: 5f a conditional is true and its ante- 
cedent necessary, then its consequent is necessary as well'. Or, in a more 
familiar formulation: from that which is necessary nothing non-necessary 
follows. This principle was both known and generally accepted in ancient 
logic (see below). I shall refer to it as the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule. 

However, the added clause (4) 'Although according to Chrysippus this 
seems not to hold in all cases' tells us that Chrysippus did not accept this 
principle for all propositions. 'l'his proviso should refer to Chrysippus' 
denial of the second proposition of the Master Argument, which is par- 
allel to the present principle and states that from that which is possible 
nothing impossible follows (Epict. Diss. 2.19). The Necessity-from- 
Necessity Rule can be derived from this principle within Stoic logic." (4) 
is then best understood as a pre-emptive move by Chrysippus' opponent: 
Chrysippus could assert that the present case is one of the exceptions 
in which the principle does not hold. In that case the opponent's argu- 
ment would not threaten the consistency of Chrysippus’ philosophy. The 
opponent discards this possible objection—and as Chrysippus' reply in 
Fat. 15 shows, rightly so. There Chrysippus demands a change of formu- 
lation of the ‘first premisses' of arguments of the type at issue (see 4.2), 
and he would hardly have demanded this had he regarded them as cases 
that were exempted from the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule.* 


12 [nstantiations with both antecedent and consequent in the future tense (‘If x will hap- 
pen/ if you will ¢, then you will experience y’) would not be suitable in the context of this 
argument, since the necessity of the antecedent could not be established. Qua conditional 
prophecies (for which cf. 4.2.5) such statements might of course be useful as warnings or 
advice. But that is a different matter. 

5 Cf. M. Frede 1974, 87-8, 116-17, Bobzien 1986, 112-13, Sharpies 1991, 169. 

^ One can provide a clear criterion for the cases in which the two principles did not 
hold for Chrysippus; see Kneale 1962, 127-8; Bobzien 1986, 113. The interpretation that 
Chrysippus first tried to refute the arguments in Fat. 12 and 14 by way of the denial of 
the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule which Sorabji 1980a, 263, reads into Kneale 1962, 126, 
and M. Frede 1974, 88, and which he accepts as correct is perhaps an over-interpretation. 
As far as I can see, the principles were rejected in order to rebut the Master Argument— 
but of course we know next to nothing about the whole debate. 
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These special cases having been ruled out, the argument would then 
seem valid even to Chrysippus. The conclusion inferred (‘you will not 
die at sea’ is necessary) is a singular statement only, but it is plain from 
the context that the argument stands in as a paradigm for all arguments 
of this form with a divinatory theorem of the kind described as first pre- 
miss. The result of the argument would then be that whatever has been 
truly predicted by way of mantic theorems (of the kind described) is neces- 
sary before it happens. 

What shall we make of this argument, which Chrysippus for one 
seems to have regarded as valid (see 4.2.7)? First, we should note that 
for its validity the necessity of the consequent cannot be just any kind of 
necessity, but must be the same as that of the antecedent. It would for 
example be absurd to think that the necessity of the past of the antecedent 
would bestow logical necessity on the consequent. Rather (whether or not 
Chrysippus was aware of this) it follows, if anything, that certain future 
occurrents would be necessary in the way in which past occurrents are. 
But what does that mean? True propositions that state past occurrents are 
necessary because they are immutable and cannot change truth-value. So 
‘Fabius will not die at sea’ is deduced to be immutable and unable to change 
truth-value in the way true propositions that state past occurrents are. But 
would Chrysippus not agree on this point? For he holds that the future zs 
immutable. This is one of the features of fate for which we have evidence 
aplenty (1.4.2). Future occurrents are immutable in the sense that if they 
will happen, they cannot not happen: the future is linear. However this kind 
of inexorability of future occurrents is exactly what Chrysippus refuses 
to classify as necessary (3.4.2). So, either Chrysippus cannot consistently 
call true propositions that state past occurrents ‘necessary’, but true pro- 
positions that state future occurrents not; or there must be an element in 
the necessity of the past which goes beyond this kind of immutability. 

One such element would be this: propositions that state a future occur- 
rent can change their truth-value: for instance, ‘Fabius will die on land’ 
will not be true after Fabius’ death. This cannot happen to propositions 
that state past occurrents. 'l'his way of reasoning, although in line with the 
Stoic concept of proposition, elegantly bypasses the real issue. Which did 
not prevent some Stoics from putting it forward (cf. Alex. Fat. 177.6—14). 
Unfortunately, this reasoning does not work with negative predictions like 
“You will not die at sea’, unless one follows the Russell line of reasoning, 
as some Stoics seem to have done, and assumes that if there is no refer- 


ent to the subject of the proposition, the proposition is false (cf. Alex. 
An. pr. 402). 


5 After the presentation of this (i.e. the second) argument (Fat. 14) Cicero states ‘but 
still, if there 1s a natural cause why Fabius should not die at sea, then it is not possible for 
Fabius to die at sea’. This remark, added presumably to back up the argument(s), seems 
oddly out of place. For its interpretation see below 4.2.3. 
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What other differences there are between past-based necessity and future 
immutability, we can only speculate.'® The validity of the argument stands 
thus on precarious ground. Perhaps Chrysippus would have done best to 
reject the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule for the necessity of the past. 


4.1.3 The first argument against the Stoics 


The argument in Fat. 12 reads like a variation of the argument that proves 
the necessity of predicted occurrents from Fat. 14. It employs the same 
example, more or less, and comes to a comparable conclusion: 


(1) For if the conditional ‘If someone was born at the rising of Sirius, he will 
not die at sea’ is true, then the following conditional is true as well: ‘If Fabius 
was born at the rising of Sirius, Fabius will not die at sea’. 

(2) Hence the following «propositions» are in conflict with each other, that 
‘Fabius was born at the rising of Sirius’ and that ‘Fabius will die at sea’; 

(3) and since it is posited as certain in Fabius’ case that he was born at the 
rising of Sirius, these <propositions> are also in conflict, that ‘Fabius exists’ 
and that ‘Fabius will die at sea’. 

(4) Therefore the following conjunction is also formed from conflicting 
<propositions>: ‘Both Fabius exists and Fabius will die at sea’, since, as has 
been stated, it is not possible for it to happen. 

(5) Therefore this <proposition> ‘Fabius will die at sea’ is of that kind that it 
is not possible for it to happen." 


This argument is tortuous, and in part rather obscure. Like the second 
argument, it starts from the assumption that the (fictitious) divinatory 
theorem ‘If someone has been born at the rising of Sirius, he will not die 
at sea’ is true; it derives from this by instantiation that ‘If Fabius has been 
born at the rising of Sirius, Fabius will not die at sea’ is true as well.!? 
‘The use of the name ‘Fabius’ in the instantiation is an addition by Cicero." 


‘6 There is a sense in which past and future are asymmetrical, and which Chrysippus 
thought relevant for contingency: this is the fact that present and future human efforts can 
have an impact on what will occur in the future, whereas they cannot influence what has 
happened (Ch. 5). However, this asymmetry is not strictly concerned with immutability. 

U (1) Si enim est verum, quod ita conectitur: ‘si quis oriente Canicula natus est, is in 
mari non morietur’, illud quoque verum est: ‘si Fabius oriente Canicula natus est, Fabius 
in mari non morietur’. (2) Pugnant igitur haec inter se ‘Fabium oriente Canicula natum 
esse’ et ‘Fabius in mari moriturum’; (3) et quoniam certum in Fabio ponitur ‘natum esse 
eum Canicula oriente', haec quoque pugnant: et ‘esse Fabium' et ‘in mari esse moriturum." 
(4) Ergo haec quoque coniunctio est ex repugnantibus: ‘Et est Fabius et in mari Fabius 
morietur’, quod, ut propositum est, ne fieri quidem potest. (5) Ergo illud ‘Morietur in mari 
Fabius' ex eo genere est, quod fieri non potest. 

18 The repetition of ‘Fabius’ in the consequent instead of a personal pronoun is standard 
in Stoic logic (see Bobzien 19995, section 1). 

? So in other texts, Dio. II 71, Top. III 14; whether this was just a Latin way of say- 
ing ‘take anyone you want, say, Smith’ or was used to refer to a specific member of that fam- 
ily is irrelevant here. 
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The next step, from the truth of the singular conditional to (2), is also 
valid, provided one understands the conditional as a Chrysippean condi- 
tional. For a Chrysippean conditional is true precisely if the contradictory 
of its consequent conflicts with its antecedent.” In (2) the truth-criterion 
of the singular conditional has then simply been substituted for the con- 
ditional itself. For the conditional will be true precisely if ‘Fabius was 
born at the rising of Sirius’ conflicts with ‘Fabius will die at sea’. 

In (3) an additional assumption is introduced: it is certain that Fabius 
was born at the rising of Sirius. It is then stated that because of this ‘Fabius 
exists’ and ‘<Fabius> will die at sea’ are in conflict as well. This of course 
does not follow in any ordinary system of logic?! and the reason for this 
turn of the argument is anything but obvious.” 

The next step (4) works from the incompatibility of the two singular 
propositions to the impossibility of the conjunction formed from them. 
Here, for the first time in the argument, a modal expression is employed 
(‘it is not possible').? It appears to have been introduced as some sort of 
substitute for the expression ‘to conflict’. This transition can be made com- 
prehensible if one takes the causal clause (beginning with ‘since’) to unfold 
the meaning of ‘to conflict with’. For it seems that if two propositions 
conflict, they cannot both be true or subsist (Galen, Inst. log. 4.1-2). The 
reasoning behind (4) can then be paraphrased as follows: if the conjuncts 
cannot both be true, the conjunction cannot be true, since for it to be true 
they must both be true. Hence the conjunction is impossible. 

The last step (5) works from the impossibility of the conjunction to 
the impossibility of one of its conjuncts. As it stands, it seems fallacious, 
containing some sort of scope fallacy. With one or two illogical or at best 
obscure moves the opponent of the Stoics thus has reached a conclusion 


? Cf. DL 7.73; ovvqugévov ov dàņlés éorw ob Tò àvrwce(gevov roO ArpyovTos náxerat 
TÀ T)youuévo. (The sentence under discussion is in fact the one on which the ascription 
of the criterion to Chrysippus is usually based.) 

21 Unless one assumes that the Stoics held that ‘Fabius was born at the rising of Sirius’ 
follows from ‘Fabius exists'—Lbut, as Long/Sedley 1987, ii. 236, rightly point out, we have 
no reason to believe this. 

? One would expect the argument to proceed from the first pair of conflicting proposi- 
tions (from step (2)) and the truth or the certainty of the first proposition, to the imposs- 
ibility of the second (which, of course, is not necessarily a sound move either). This is how 
scholars usually take the argument: they silently skip the inexplicable steps. Cf. for instance 
Mueller's account of the argument, 1978, 19, and Gould 1967, 158 £., 1970, 78 f. 

23 ‘ne... potest’. Posse functions as a modal verb (see Fat. 13, 17, etc.); as there is no 
verb *imposse, non posse could also be assumed to stand for 'to be impossible'. 

*4 The time dependency of Hellenistic propositions requires a specification of this 
account. I take it that the conflict is omnitemporal, i.e. that if two propositions conflict, 
they cannot ever both be true at the same time. The exact force of the modal expression 
‘cannot’ in Galen's account is controversial. But certainly a proposition ‘conflicts’ with its 
contradictory and all its contraries. 
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parallel to that of the argument in Fat. 14. There the result was that it 
is necessary that you will not die at sea; here the outcome is that it is 
impossible that Fabius will die at sea. 


4.1.4 The relation between the two arguments 


So far I have simply worked on the assumption that Fat. 12 and Fat. 14 
present two different arguments. This is not generally understood to be 
so. Rather it is often taken that there was only one argument in Cicero's 
source (that in Fat. 12) and that Fat. 14 gives part of it, in particular that 
in Fat. 14 Cicero restates the argument from 12.? And indeed, Cicero does 
not give the impression that he deals with two separate arguments. How- 
ever, the analysis of the passages certainly has made it clear that, as they 
stand, Fat. 12 and 14 are different in both content and logical structure. 
Fat. 14 supplies a transparent, logically correct, and complete inference 
(and is presented as such) and would make large parts of Fat. 12 super- 
fluous. I hence take it for established that there were two arguments. 
But this does not rule out that they were part of one and the same argu- 
mentational context—which leaves us with the questions why are there 
two arguments, and how are they related? Two points can be made here; 
both are merely conjectural. 

First, the two arguments may have been intended to prove two different 
things; for they have different conclusions. The first states that ‘Fabius 
will die at sea’ is impossible; the second that ‘you will not die at sea’ is 
necessary. (The difference in subject term is irrelevant for this point.) 
Or more generally, the first is concerned to prove the impossibility of 
something that has been predicted as false, the second the necessity of 
something which has been predicted as true. This fits in very well with 
the intermediate section Fat. 13, where the two cases of necessity and 
impossibility are treated as separate and in parallel throughout. 

But this does not yet explain the seemingly unmotivated occurrence 
of the proposition ‘Fabius exists’ in Fat. 12. One way of explaining this 
would be as follows: The opponent's objective may have been to find an 
alternative argument to the one in Fat. 14, one that works independently 
of the necessity of propositions that state past occurrents. After all, Fat. 14 
mentions that Cleanthes did not accept that principle; and more import- 
antly, as we know from Epict. Diss. 2.19, neither did Antipater. This 
account finds support in the fact that the argument in Fat. 12 neither 
mentions nor presupposes the necessity of ‘Fabius was born at the rising 
of Sirius’. 


25 Cf. Mueller 1978, 19: ‘Cicero’s restatement of essentially the same argument’, and 
Bayer 1959, on Fat. 14, ‘Cicero rekapituliert hier’. 
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In this case, a different kind of necessity would be needed. One can- 
didate would be the necessity of propositions with a demonstrative pro- 
noun as subject and a predicate which is synonymous with existence 
(eai, Cv). (Remember that ‘Fabius’ was introduced into the example 
by Cicero.) As to what the subject term was originally, it could well have 
been ‘you’, as in the argument in Fat. 14, or some demonstrative pronoun 
like ‘this one’ (oóros). For some Stoics, propositions which consist of a 
demonstrative pronoun as subject and a predicate which is synonymous 
with existence (eva, Gv) were necessary. For, they argued, they cannot 
be false since at the moment when the being that functions as subject term 
ceases to exist, these propositions are destroyed (cf. Alex. An. pr. 177 ff.; 
Philo, Agric. 139). The argument in Fat. 12 would thus have a further— 
implicit—premiss ‘It is necessary that this one exists’. 

The last step of the argument in Fat. 12 would then have been roughly: 
"This one (Fabius) exists’ and ‘This one (Fabius) will die at sea’ conflict. 
“This one (Fabius) exists’ is necessary. Therefore “This one (Fabius) 
will die at sea’ is impossible. (But even with this conjecture it remains 
dubious why ‘you exist’ and ‘you will die at sea’ should conflict, and the 
argument remains invalid.) In this reading, the difference between the 
two arguments would chiefly be that one works with the necessity of 
propositions correlated to past occurrents, the other with some sort of 
analytical necessity. 


4.1.5 Chrysippus! modal notions conflict with divination 


We have seen above that the second argument, in Fat. 14, allowed us 
to generalize the conclusion to: ‘every future occurrent that has been 
genuinely predicted in accordance with a divinatory theorem (whose ante- 
cedent proposition is in the past tense) is necessary’. This squares with 
what Cicero writes in Fat. 13: 


But if you «Chrysippus» accept the divine predictions . . . if something is 
truly said about the future and it will be so, you would have to say that it is 
necessary 2 


Or rather, it squares with this sentence, provided we understand the phrase 
‘is said about the future’ in it as ‘is predicted about the future’. In the 
first argument the generalization of the conclusion is explicitly made, a 
fact that I have so far neglected. Cicero moves from 


(5) Therefore this «proposition ‘Fabius will die at sea’ is of that kind that it 
is not possible for it to happen. 


% At si ista comprobabis divina praedicta . . . si vere dicatur de futuro idque ita futurum 
Sit, dicas esse necessarium. 
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to 
(6) Omne ergo, quod falsum dicitur in futuro, id fieri non potest (Fat. 12). 


How should one understand, or, to start with, translate this conclusion? 
The argument plainly precludes anything like: 


Everything that has been falsely predicted about the future cannot happen. 


For, like the second argument, the first is grounded on the assumption 
that the divinatory theorems are sound and that the antecedent of the 
instantiation is true as well (see above 4.1.3). So instead, we have to read: 


Everything that has been predicted about the future as being false is impossible. 


This is confirmed by the fact that there is no mention of false proposi- 
tions or false predictions in the whole passage Fat. 11—17—-only of things 
that will not obtain or happen. In the example we have to assume that it 
is the proposition ‘Fabius will die at sea’ which has been predicted as being 
false, i.e. it has been predicted that it is not the case that Fabius will die 
at sea. This gives us the sense we want: it is impossible for those things to 
happen of which it has been predicted, by means of a divinatory theorem, 
that they will not happen. Hence, in both cases (necessity in Fat. 14 and 
possibility in Fat. 12), the predictions have to be true or genuine; only 
that there are two types of genuine predictions: those predicting that some- 
thing about the future is true and will obtain (‘it is true that you will not 
die at sea’), and those predicting that something about the future is false 
and will not obtain (‘it is false that Fabius will die at sea’). 

The upshot of the argument is thus that the Stoic acceptance of divina- 
tion is a threat to that which depends on us, since all things that have been 
genuinely and scientifically predicted are either necessary or impossible, 
and consequently do not depend on us. This means, importantly, that 
Chrysippus’ theory is not charged with leading to universal necessitarian- 
ism. Rather it is charged with rendering impossible or necessary certain 
things which Chrysippus maintains to be possible and non-necessary ?* 

But there is a significant complication in our text: Cicero presents the 
whole argumentation Fat. 12-14 as a proof that Chrysippus, on the ground 
of his acceptance of divination, must accept Diodorus! modal notions. 
We have seen in 3.2.7 that in antiquity it was a common objection that 
Chrysippus' fate theory implies de facto something like Diodorean modal- 
ities. However, in the present case it looks as if this objection has been 


27 This point is repeated in Fat. 13 as ‘But if you (Chrysippus) accept the divine pre- 
dictions, et quae falsa in futuris dicentur, in iis habebis ut ea fieri non possint . . ? 

238 "This result is parallel to the alleged threat in the case of Diodorus’ modalities: the 
threat, too, was not universal necessitarianism, but the fact that certain future things turn 
out to be impossible (3.7.2). 
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brought into play rather unsuccessfully. In fact, two different lines of 
anti-Stoic reasoning seem to have been wrongly lumped together. This 
mix-up hinges upon the ambiguity of phrases such as dici falsum (or vere) 
de futuris. This can be understood either as ‘to be predicted as false (true) 
in the future’, which fits in with the context of divination in Fat. 12 and 
Fat. 14, or as ‘a false (true) statement about the future being made’, which 
is required for the charge that Chrysippus de facto ends up with Diodorus’ 
modal theory. Cicero’s reasoning appears to exploit this ambiguity. For 
Cicero’s reaction to the generalized conclusion (6) is to state: 


(7) But this is what you want least, Chrysippus, and it is exactly what your 
dispute with Diodorus is about.? (Fat. 13) 


This response makes sense only if Cicero takes the generalized conclu- 
sion as meaning 


(6^) Everything that is is falsely said (or said to be false) about the future is 
impossible. 


The immediately following adduction of Diodorus’ modalities corrobor- 
ates this point. Thus Cicero states that Diodorus 


... says that for whatever will happen it is necessary to happen, and for what- 
ever will not happen it is impossible to happen.? (Fat. 13) 


The first clause, stating the necessity of all future occurrents, confirms 
that Cicero equally understood the generalized conclusion of the second 
argument as concerning all future occurrents, not just those that are pre- 
dicted. But Cicero would be justified in this reading of the conclusions 
of the two arguments only if the Stoics held that the gods send signs for 
everything that happens—which they did not. 

So it looks as if two different strands of argumentation have been 
inadequately intertwined in Fat. 12-14. How exactly this happened 1s a 
matter for conjecture. What we can say with some certainty, however, 
is that Chrysippus responded to one of the arguments in Fat. 12 and 14, 
which links the necessity and impossibility of the future with divinatory 
theorems, and which do not charge Chrysippus with universal neces- 
sitarianism; whereas we have no evidence that Chrysippus responded 
to accusations that his fate theory or his belief in divination implies 
that whatever happens is necessary, and thus de facto leads to Diodorus' 
modalities. 


? Athoc, Chrysippe, minime vis, maximeque tibi de hoc ipso cum Diodoro certamen 
est. 
99, , , quicquid futurum sit, id dicit fieri necesse esse, et quicquid non sit futurum, id 


negat fieri posse. 
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4.2 CHRYSIPPUS’ REPLY: ACTIVE CAUSATION 
VERSUS REGULARITY OF OCCURRENTS 


In Fat. 15-16 Cicero reports that Chrysippus replied to the argument(s) 
about divination and modality by rejecting the underlying basic assump- 
tion that true mantic theorems are true conditionals. We are not expressly 
told what philosophical reasons Chrysippus had for this response. Various 
suggestions have been made, each bound up with a different interpreta- 
tion of the relation between causality, universal laws, and necessity—a rela- 
tion which is crucial to Chrysippus! theory of fate. The passage thus 
deserves some attention. 


4.2.1 Negated conjunctions in lieu of conditionals 


To Cicero's amusement, Chrysippus wants the diviners to express their 
theorems not as indefinite conditionals—as they commonly did—but as 
negated indefinite conjunctions that are constructed from the antecedent 
and the negation of the consequent of the former conditional: 


At this point Chrysippus gets restless and hopes that the astrologers and 
the other diviners can be taken in, and that they will not employ conditionals, 
expressing their observations thus: ‘If someone was born at the rise of Sirius, 
that one will not die at sea’, but rather will state them in this way: ‘it is not 
the case that both someone was born at the rise of Sirius, and that one will die 
at sea.’ What an amusing caprice}?! (Cic. Fat. 15) 


This is all we have of Chrysippus’ reply to the arguments in Fat. 12 
and 14.? It is unlikely that Chrysippus seriously intended to convince 
all diviners up and down the country to change the wording of their the- 
orems. Rather, we should understand him as claiming that the status of 
genuine divinatory theorems is such that in terms of Stoic logic, if they 
are stated as indefinite conditionals these conditionals are false, whereas 
if they are expressed as the corresponding negated indefinite conjunctions 
they make true propositions. 


? Hoc loco Chrysippus aestuans falli sperat Chaldaeos ceterosque divinos neque eos 
usuros esse conexionibus,* ut ita sua percepta pronuntient: ‘Si quis natus est oriente 
Canicula, is in mari non morietur', sed potius ita dicant: ‘Non et natus est quis oriente 
Canicula, et is in mari morietur’. O licentiam iocularem! 


* following Madvig's conexionibus for coniunctionibus; some such emendation 
seems to be required; see Sharples 1991, 66, for alternatives. 


? In fact, this passage provides only a reply to the argument in Fat. 14. Should 
Chrysippus have considered the argument in Fat. 12 valid his reply would no doubt have 
been similar: since the divinatory theorem 1s not a true conditional, it does not follow that 
‘Fabius was born at the rising of Sirius’ and ‘Fabius will die at sea’ conflict; nor that the 
latter and ‘Fabius exists’ conflict. 
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The two types of complex propositions Chrysippus contrasts are special 
cases in Stoic logic. Both their names contain the specification "indefinite"? 
Indefinite atomic propositions are those that have an indefinite pronoun 
(instead of a definite one, or a name) as subject term, e.g. ‘someone is 
walking’. The two types of indefinite complex proposition at issue are spe- 
cial insofar as they are not simply built up from two indefinite atomic 
propositions, but contain a cross-reference from tbe consequent to the 
antecedent or from the second conjunct to the first. Their form is not ‘if 
someone is G, then someone is 7" but ‘if someone is G, then that one is 
F’, and accordingly for the negated conjunctions.” In fact, we have here 
the Stoic standard formulations of two kinds of universal propositions. 
In the manner of quantifier logic, they could be expressed as 


Vx (If x is F, then x is G) 
and 
Vx (It is not the case that (both x is F and it is not the case that x is G)); 


but for all we know, the Stoics lacked the concept of individual variables.” 
Why did Chrysippus demand the ‘language contortions’ that come with 
the formulation of the theorems as negated conjunctions? From Fat. 11-14 
we know that he faced the problem that on the one hand he had to avoid 
the necessity of the future things predicted by the diviners and on the 
other he had to preserve the validity of the divinatory theorems. And since 
in his counter-argument he does not quibble with the logical structure of 
the opponent’s argument from Fat. 14, we can assume that he regarded 
such arguments, i.e. arguments of the kind 


33 The contrast given by Cicero is infinita conexa and negationes infinitarum coniunctionum 
(Fat. 15). I have rendered this as ‘negated indefinite conjunction’. But Cicero is correct: 
strictly speaking, the Stoics considered such propositions as negations of conjunctions, not 
as negated conjunctions, since the connector with the widest scope determines the type of the 
proposition. The adjective infinitus must render the Greek dópicros, a term Chrysippus 
used for propositions that contain indefinite pronouns (DL 7.190; 70). For indefinite con- 
junctions see Plut. Comm. not. 1059d: Tò yàp dopíores cuwmemAeyuévov . .. 

** The repeated mention of indefinite complex propositions may suggest that all instanti- 
ations in mantic theorems were supposed to have the same referent as logical subject in both 
clauses. However, there were divinatory rules with different logical subjects, for instance in 
exstispicy where one encounters rules like: ‘when the bile-bladder of a sacrificial animal is 
missing, a disaster will happen'. But note that this kind of conditional, too, is a universal 
statement, in this case quantified over time. This can be made explicit in formulations like: 
*For all times, if at one time the bile-bladder of a sacrificial animal is missing, then at some 
point (soon?) after that time a disaster will happen'. I assume that the class of propositions 
Chrysippus is concerned with would include such cases, but not much hinges on this. 

?5 Cf. Bobzien 19995, section 1. on the question of indefinite propositions and quanti- 
fication in Stoic logic. 
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If a is F, then a is G. 
‘a is F’ is necessary. 
Therefore ‘a is G’ is necessary. 


as valid, and equally allowed the step from an indefinite conditional 'If 
someone is F, then that one is G" to its instantiations, e.g. ‘If a is F, then 
ais G^. His criticism, instead, concerned the form in which the divinat- 
ory theorems are stated or the way in which they are classified. 

Chrysippus' suggestion that negated indefinite conjunctions would be 
an adequate way of stating mantic theorems then allows us to infer that 
such a connection is weak enough to avoid the consequence that the neces- 
sity of a sign of an event makes the predicted event necessary. 'T'hus, for 
Chrysippus, arguments of the non-modal form 


It is not the case that (both a is F and not: a is G). 
a is F. 
"Therefore a is G. 


are valid (DL 7.80; SE PH 2.226), and we can assume that he accepted 
the step from universal propositions of the kind 


Vx (It is not the case that (both x is F and it is not the case that x is G)) 


to its instantiations; but it seems that he did not accept arguments of the 
kind 


It is not the case that (both a is F and not: a is G). 
‘ais F’ is necessary. 
Therefore ‘a is G’ is necessary. 


as valid, since he tried to evade the necessity of “a is G’ with his reply. 
Thus even if the first conjunct in the complex proposition is necessary, 
the negation of the conjunction does not allow what the conditional with 
necessary antecedent does, viz. to derive the necessity of ‘a is G’. 

So far so good. But in order to understand why divinatory theorems 
satisfy the truth-conditions of negated conjunctions but not of condi- 
tionals, we need to know what the truth-conditions are, and what features 
of the divinatory theorems make them satisfy one but not the other. 

First the truth-conditions: The Stoics seem to have reduced the truth- 
conditions of the two types of indefinite complex propositions to those 
of the subordinated non-indefinite propositions, i.e. all those propositions 
which differ from the indefinite ones only in having a singular subject 
term. And it appears that indefinite conditionals were considered true pre- 
cisely if all their subordinated non-indefinite conditionals were true.’ We 
may assume that analogously a negated indefinite conjunction is true if 


3¢ SE M 11.8-11; Cf. Bobzien 19998, section 1. 
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and only if all the corresponding negated non-indefinite conjunctions are 
true. (‘It is not the case that both someone was born at the rising of Sirius 
and that one will die at sea’ is true (at £), precisely if for no one is it the 
case that they were born at the rising of Sirius and will die at sea.) 
Chrysippus’ truth-criterion for a non-indefinite conditional (If p, q) 
is, as we have seen in 4.1.3, that the antecedent (p) and the contradict- 
ory of the consequent (not-4) conflict. The corresponding negated non- 
indefinite conjunction (not: both p and not-q) is true precisely when it 
is not the case that both the first conjunct (p) and the second conjunct 
(not-q) are true. The main difference between the two cases is that for 
Chrysippus the truth of conditionals is not truth-functional, while the 
truth of negated conjunctions is, since the connectives involved in the 
latter (not... and ‘both... and ---’) are truth-functional. (In fact, for 
Chrysippus all true conditionals ‘If p, ?' make true corresponding con- 
junctions ‘not: both p and not-q', but the converse does not hold.) 


4.2.2 Divinatory theorems, sign-relations, and causation 


What is it then that in Chrysippus’ view makes divinatory theorems 
satisfy the truth-conditions of negated indefinite conjunctions, but not 
those of indefinite conditionals? The answers that have been given are 
many and varied, and the passage Cic. Fat. 15-17 remains a matter of 
controversy.” It comes as no surprise that once more the situation of the 
source material is dismal. First, we have no independent evidence about 
the meaning of the crucial term ‘conflict’ in Chrysippus’ truth-criterion 
for the conditional; rather the present passage is often used to try and 
determine what it was. So here a catch-22 is looming. Second, what we 
know about Chrysippus’ position about divination is very little, and what 
we know about his view on divinatory theorems, beyond the present pas- 
sage, is next to nothing. There is ample record of ‘the Stoic’ position on 
divination, in the main from Cicero's On Divination. But the view pre- 
sented there is far from uniform. Large sections go back to Posidonius’ 
many books on divination, and a lot of this was presumably developed 
only after Chrysippus—and after astrology had become established in 
Greece and Rome. Some of the material in Cicero and from Posidonius 
must have its roots in Chrysippus' works—but in the case of hardly any 
can we be sure that it belonged in that category. A full and definite 
answer to our question should hence not be expected. This does not mean 
that some points cannot be settled, and some light be shed on various 


? See e.g. Sambursky 1959, 78-9; Gould 1967; Donini 1973, 343 ff.; M. Frede 1974, 
83-8; Mueller 1978, 20; Sorabji 1980, 267; Sedley 1982, 253-6; Sharples 1983, 170; Barnes 
1985, 458; Talanga 1986, 100—2; Sharples 1991, 169—72; Ebert 1991, 37. 
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confusions, so that we can at least see broadly what Chrysippus had in 
mind in his reply. 

We know the truth-conditions of negated indefinite conjunctions 
(see 4.2.1). They allow us to infer one first property of divinatory the- 
orems. This is their universality. For the truth-conditions imply that 
for Chrysippus a divinatory theorem is genuine or valid only if all its 
instantiations come true; that is, the relation between sign and what is 
predicted must be universal.?? (This ties in with what we learned from 
Chrysippus’ argument from the existence of divination to the Fate Prin- 
ciple (Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.1—2, see 2.2.3): Chrysippus held that all genuine 
divinatory predictions come true. If these predictions involved theorems, 
used in the manner suggested in Cicero Fat. 14, then the theorems needed 
to be one hundred per cent reliable.) 

The universality is not undermined by the two or three passages in 
Cicero's On Divination which suggest that the Stoics believed that diviners 
discover their theorems by induction or conjecture based on empirical 
observation, and that their results are fallible (e.g. Div. I 24—5, 124—5). 
First, these passages are most probably later than Chrysippus. Second, 
even if Chrysippus shared this view, it does not follow from it that genuine 
divinatory theorems do not hold universally. For the fact that diviners 
occasionally declare certain universal statements to be theorems, which 
then lead to false predictions, does not entail that genuine mantic theorems 
are fallible. Rather, the error can always lie with the diviners, who either 
wrongly thought they had found a theorem (in which case the negated 
conjunctions would be false), or committed an interpretational error in 
their application.?? If we take seriously what Chrysippus demands in Cic. 
Fat. 15, for him the theorems hold universally. 

More than the universality of the divinatory theorems is not required 
for the truth of the corresponding indefinite conjunction. 'l'here remains 
the question why divinatory theorems do not satisfy the truth-conditions 


38 Contrary to this it has been suggested that Chrysippus requested a formulation as 
indefinite conjunction because the divinatory theorems are fallible in the sense that not 
all their instantiations are true, or in the sense that there could be false instantiations. 
(Sambursky 1959, 79; Sedley 1982, 252 n. 32, 254, Sedley 1984.) It is unclear whether 
Sedley thinks that mantic theorems are fallible in the sense that in some cases at some point 
there will be a false instantiation, or in the sense that there never will be a falsifying instance, 
but that there none the less could be one. If ‘could’ means that the connection between sign 
and predicted event is not necessary, this should find Chrysippus! approval. But to call 
this ‘fallible’ is perhaps a little unusual. For a compelling rejection of Sedley's suggestion 
that Chrysippus wanted divinatory rules formulated as plausible (wfavd) conditionals see 
Barnes 1985. 

3 Cf. Div. I 118, quoted above 2.2.2; I 124—5; Burnyeat 1982, 235. Sedley 1982, 254 
n. 38, adduces Cicero Div. I 24—5 and I 126 as evidence for the fallibility of divinatory 
rules. But none of the passages talks about rules or theorems and none can be ascribed to 
Chrysippus with any certainty. 
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of conditionals. By discussing some of the suggestions that have been made 
I hope to get closer to the Stoic understanding of those theorems. One 
passage that has been repeatedly adduced is Cic. Fat. 15—17. There Cicero 
writes: 


If the Chaldaeans will speak in such a way that they posit negated indefinite 
conjunctions rather than indefinite conditionals, why should not the physicians, 
the geometers, and the others be able to do the same??? (Fat. 15) 


and then with some relish parades examples of how these would have 
to formulate their theorems. This passage has been used both to support 
the view that it is practitioners of any art who should formulate their 
theorems as negated conjunctions,“ and to support the view that only the 
diviners need to reformulate their theorems.” As a matter of fact, about 
Chrysippus the whole passage tells us only that he wanted the diviners 
to use negated conjunctions, and the sentence just quoted implies that in 
that context Chrysippus did not say anything about the other arts. The 
question remains open, and we need to look for other evidence. 

Thus it has been noted that divinatory theorems state sign-relations. 
From the definition of divination (quoted above, 2.2.1; cf. Cic. Div. 1 25) 
and Cic. Fat. 11 we can infer that the Stoics held that divinatory theorems 
connect signs with future facts (mostly future occurrents) by establishing 
a relation between signs of a certain type and facts of a certain type, where 
the signs are prior to the facts. (I shall use X indicates Y’ to represent a 
divinatory theorem neutrally.) 

Signs (onpeta) had been the subject of philosophical inquiry at least 
since Aristotle, and Theophrastus and Zeno of Citium each wrote a book 
On Signs (mepi onuciwv, DL 5.45, 7.4); both books are lost. Of Chrysippus’ 
view on signs we know hardly anything. We can assume that he was 
acquainted with Zeno's book, and that he was aware that signs were a 
philosophical 1ssue. 

Sextus reports parts of a detailed theory of signs which he attributes 
to the Stoics,” but it is uncertain how far Chrysippus’ view on signs over- 
lapped with it. This theory defines a sign as a (true) antecedent proposi- 
tion in a sound conditional which is revelatory of the consequent (e.g. SE 
PH 2.104, M 8.245, 256). The sign-relation is thus expressed in a condi- 
tional. We obtain examples like ‘If this one has a scar, he had a wound’, 
where ‘this one has a scar’ is a sign that he had a wound.** There is a prob- 
lem with this definition when compared with Chrysippus' reply in Cicero: 


* Si Chaldaei ita loquentur ut negationes infinitarum coniunctionum potius quam infinita 
conexa ponant, cur idem medici, cur geometrae, cur reliqui facere non possint? 

^ Sambursky 1959, 78—9; M. Frede 1974, 83-8. 

* Donini 1973, 343-6, 1974/5. 9? PH 2.104—6, M 8.245-56, 276. 

** See Burnyeat 1982, especially sections 111 and 1v, for a discussion of this theory. 
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the claim that the sign is an antecedent in a sound (i.e. true) conditional 
is incompatible with Chrysippus' statement that divinatory theorems do 
not make true conditionals. For formulated as conditionals the theorems 
precisely would have a sign as antecedent.*? But this incongruency is less 
clear-cut than it seems. For the truth-criterion given for the conditional 
immediately afterwards in Sextus is that of the Hellenistic logician Philo 
(PH 2.105, cf. PH 2.110); and this criterion describes the same truth- 
function as the negated conjunction with a negated second conjunct which 
Chrysippus recommended for divinatory theorems. The conditional is 
false precisely when it begins with truth and ends in falsehood. And given 
that Chrysippus rejected Philo’s criterion (Cic. Acad. II 143), and the 
debate was about finding the right account of the relation of consequence 
(axoAovbia), the account of ‘sign’ as ‘antecedent in a sound conditional 
... (since based on a concept of conditional Chrysippus rejected) can 
hardly have been Chrysippus'. Accordingly this theory has been argued to 
be pre-Chrysippean^ and to be post-Chrysippean, ^ and one or the other 
it undoubtedly was. 

Still, we have no reason to abandon the remainder of the definition: 
since it 1s presented as uncontested Stoic theory, it seems plausible to 
assume that the understanding of the sign as a proposition, rather than 
a corporeal thing, and as revelatory of that of which it is a sign (which 
needs hence to be hidden in some sense) was generally Stoic, and would 
have been accepted by Chrysippus. We can see how divinatory signs 
would fit this account. First, they serve to reveal the future—which, like 
the past, is hidden.** Second, based on the Stoic concept of proposition, 
the signs of artificial divination can be understood—in a qualified way 
—as propositions (G£twópara): if signs are not taken to be objects (‘the 
scar’), they must be something like occurrents or facts; and as such, for 
the Stoics, they can be understood as temporarily actualized propositions 
(1.1.3); e.g. ‘this one has a scar’, now, or ‘Fabius is being born at the rise 
of the Sirius’, during Fabius’ birth. 

The examples for sign-relations which we find in the Sextus passages 
on signs and in the adjacent sections on Stoic theory of proof (dzró8ei£us) 
appear to come from sciences like medicine, from legal contexts, and from 
everyday observations: ‘If this one is wounded in the heart, he will die’, 
‘If this one has milk in her breasts, she is pregnant’, ‘If sweat flows through 
the surface, then there are imperceptible pores’, ‘If this one has a scar, 


55 So noted e.g. by Sorabji 1980a, 269-70, against Donini 1974/5. 

+4 Ebert 1987, and 1991, chs. 1-3. " M. Frede 1974, 88—9; Allen 1988, ch. 4. 

^* Past and future cannot be perceived, but are accessible only via reasoning, cf. Calc. 
Tim. 220, towards the end. Alternatively, divinatory signs may serve to reveal hidden past 
or present causal factors of the future occurrent (see below). 
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he has had a wound’ (cf. PH 2.106, M 8. 252, 254—5, 309, cf. 153). All 
these sign-relations must have been considered as making true negated 
conjunctions, since the truth-criterion of the conditional is the Philonian. 
More importantly, at least some of them must have qualified also as true 
Chrysippean conditionals; so for instance the above-given example of the 
scar. (There is a conflict between someone having a scar and not having 
had a wound.) Thus the fact that divinatory theorems state sign-relations 
alone does not disqualify them from being true conditionals. 

Another suggestion that has been made is that the crucial characteristic 
of divinatory theorems is the fact that they connect propositions about 
the past with propositions about the future," or, more generally, the 
temporal priority of the sign to the thing signified. This characteristic was 
vital for the functioning of the anti-Stoic argument in Cic. Fat. 14. 
Cicero's illustrative prediction connects a proposition correlated to the— 
now past—sign (‘Fabius was born . . .’) with a proposition correlated to the 
predicted future fact (‘Fabius will not . . .”), and Cicero inferred the pres- 
ent necessity of the future fact. In his reply Chrysippus intends to avoid 
this necessity by his requirement of reformulating the theorems. 

However, again, it is unlikely that Chrysippus wanted to ban all univer- 
sal relations between past and future propositions from true conditional- 
hood. For there are also necessary relations of that kind. If one takes, for 
example, mortality as part of the concept of human beings, then ‘if some- 
one has been born (and is now alive), that one will die’ should surely 
qualify as a true conditional for Chrysippus, and use of the argument 
scheme of Fat. 14 (instantiating individual living human beings) would 
produce necessary consequents.?? A similar idea is put forward by Cicero 
himself in Fat. 17-18. 

Perhaps then it is the fact that divinatory theorems state an empir- 
ical and/or causal universal relation between past and future? Thus it has 
been suggested that divinatory sign and what is predicted are causally 
related; that the divinatory theorems state empirical causal laws;?! and 
that Chrysippus intended to exclude empirical causal laws generally from 
being formulated as conditionals, since the required conflict in the truth- 
criterion was logical conflict, whereas the conflict between the proposition 
expressing the cause and the contradictory of the proposition stating the 
effect is empirical. This kind of assumption suggests that there is a chain 
of preceding causes and effects which leads from the sign to the predicted 
event: 


^ Cf. Talanga 1986, 102. * Contra M. Frede 1974, 87-8; see also 3.1.5. 
5 Sambursky 1959, 78-9; M. Frede 1974, 83-8. Frede changed his mind on this point 
in Frede 1980, 247-8 (1987, 148-9). 
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DriAGRAM 4.1 
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with — indicating a causal connection, s the sign, o the predicted event, 
and [ ] a section of the causal network that is in principle hidden to human 
beings. (The predicted event is only temporarily hidden.) On such an 
understanding the sign—qua indirect causal factor— contributes causally 
to the predicted event. 

This picture is mistaken, though not completely. The reason is that 
in Stoic philosophy (and in Hellenistic philosophy generally), causal rela- 
tions and empirical sciences fall apart. The prototypes of empirical sciences 
were (empirical) medicine and divination. Both aim at establishing cor- 
relations between types of signs and types of occurrents or facts, which 
enable them to predict what happens in the future. Both are prognostic 
in that sense. The correlations are established ‘empirically’ by way of 
observation, conjecture, and induction. Both sciences may express their 
results in theorems. Prognostic medical theorems typically hold for the 
most part only. Chrysippus would thus bar them from being formulated 
not only as unqualified conditionals but also as negated indefinite con- 
junctions.? Divination on the other hand aimed at establishing univer- 
sal correlations in his view. 

Such a view of the science of divination comes close to a Humean posi- 
tion of causality: universal correlation between occurrents, established on 
the basis of observation and induction. Only that for the Stoics this has 
nothing to do with their conception of causation (1.1.2, 1.3). 

For, first, Stoic causes are corporeal (1.1.2), while divinatory signs 
are temporary actualizations of propositions, and not material entities. 
(Diagram 4.1 would hence have to be modified, connecting not causes 
and effects, but causal occurrents (1.4.2) and effects.) Second, causes 
actively contribute to their effect (1.1.2); mere correlation is not enough. 
Third, antecedent causes—as the signs would be, if they were causes— 
are causes of change (1.1.2). But, as in the case of Cicero's example, divinat- 
ory predictions may state that something will not happen; that is, diviners 
may announce the absence of a change in the future.? (What they pre- 
dict are future facts; most of them are future occurrents, but some are 
negative facts.) Fourth, if Chrysippus had any concept of 'individual causal 
laws’, they would be laws covering ‘natural movements or reactions’ of 


52 What formulations would Chrysippus accept? Perhaps he would require a change of 
quantification for medical sign-relation ‘S indicates O’, thus: ‘For most cases: it is not the 
case that S and not-O’. Some medical theorems may have been thought to hold univer- 
sally, see below 4.2.4. 

33 See also Manetti 1993, 23. 
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certain kinds of things, which will happen provided nothing interferes (1.2 
and 7.3.3). These are not suitable for providing universally valid theorems 
for two reasons: (i) we cannot know all possible interfering factors, and 
hence whether something will cause an effect is always uncertain; (ii) the 
causal relations are generally very complex and not accessible in full to 
human beings (see below). 

We have no explicit statement by Chrysippus that divinatory theorems 
do not state causal relations (nor that they do, of course). I have tentat- 
ively inferred this from what we know about Hellenistic empirical science 
on the one hand and the Stoic conception of cause on the other. I shall 
briefly adduce some further points that suggest that divinatory theorems 
state empirical, non-causal relations. 

There is a passage in Cicero, On Divination (Div. I 127), which attests 
that some Stoics at least contrasted prediction by way of divinatory signs 
with ‘prediction’ by way of knowledge of causes: 


Furthermore, since everything happens by fate . . . if there were a human being 
who could discern the connection of all causes with his mind, surely he would 
never err. For someone who grasps the causes of future things necessarily grasps 
what the future things will be. But as nobody can do this except god, it is left 
to human beings to gain their foreknowledge by means of certain signs which 
announce what will follow.^* 


We do not know how far this reflects early Stoic thought, but it com- 
fortably fits with all we know about early Stoic theories of divination and 
causation. 

In texts of later antiquity we witness a dispute over the relation between 
divinatory predictions by way of signs and the basis on which these predic- 
tions were grounded. The issue of the controversy was precisely whether 
the signs the diviners observed were causes or merely signs of the future 
events.°> This is further evidence that philosophers were aware of the dif- 
ference between causation and mere regularity of events in the context 
of divination. 

Indirect evidence suggests that the Stoics were taken to be on the side 
of those who denied that divinatory signs are causes: we find the Stoic 
theory of fate, based on a network of causes, regularly contrasted with a 


"t Praeterea cum fato omnia fiant . . . si quis mortalis possit esse, qui conligationem 
causarum omnium perspiciat animo nihil eum profecto fallat. Qui enim teneat causas rerum 
futurarum, idem necesse est omnia teneat, quae futura sint. Quod cum nemo facere nisi 
deus possit, relinquendum est homini, ut signis quibusdam consequentia declarantibus 
futura praesentiat. 


Cf. Cic. Div. I 12-13, 16, 23, 25, II 47. 


5 Cf. e.g. Tacitus, Ann. 6.22, Plot. Enn. III 1.5, II 3.1, Origen in Eus. Praep. ev. 
6.11.54—72; SE M 5.4—5. See also Long 1982, 170-2. 
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theory of fate qua predetermination by the stars, as the astrologers hold 5? 
The Stoic theory is described as a theory of ‘physical’, not astrological, 
fate. Now it is a characteristic of the astrologers (or Chaldaeans) to main- 
tain that the stars are causes of the predicted events. In view of the fact 
that the Stoic theory of fate is contrasted with this theory, this suggests 
that for the Stoics the stars (and presumably divinatory signs generally) 
were not causally responsible for the predicted events. 

In this context a passage in Augustine seems to be of particular interest 
insofar as it, too, reports about language regulations which astrologers 
would have to make if they wanted to conform with the ideas of certain 
philosophers: 


Now it could be said that the stars indicate those «human actions? rather than 
bring them about, so that their position is some kind of speech which foretells 
the future, and not an active power (for this has been the view of persons of 
no ordinary learning); but the astrologers do not usually say, for example, ‘Mars 
in this position indicates a murderer’, but ‘brings about a murderer’. How- 
ever, let us concede that they do not express themselves as they should, and 
that they ought to take from the philosophers the rule of how to formulate their 
predictions of what they believe they find in the position of the stars.*® 
(Augustine, Civ. V 1, 191.25-34 Dombart and Kalb) 


This passage implies that some thinkers— perhaps Stoics?—held that the 
diviners wrongly formulated predictions as if they gave causal connec- 
tions: correctly, they should use instead of facere (to bring about, to effect) 
which suggests a causal relation, significare (to indicate) which does not 
do so. That is, here, too, the diviners are thought to use expressions that 
suggest a stronger relation between sign and predicted event than there 
actually is. This is certainly reminiscent of Chrysippus' point in Cic. Fat. 
15; but this time the stricter relation is clearly determined as causal, the 
weaker as non-causal. 

‘Taking all these points together, I hence assume that for the Stoics, 
divinatory theorems do not connect causes with effects, nor state any 
causal relations in a wider sense. 'l'hey connect signs (i.e. actualizations 
of propositions) with future facts. The relation is a sign-relation that is 


5 Augustine, Civ. V 8, Nem. Nat. hom. 104—5, cf. also Tacitus, Ann. 6.22 and Cic. 
Div. 1 126. 

? Cic. Div. I 126, physice. 

55 Quod si dicuntur stellae significare potius ista quam facere, ut quasi locutio quaedam 
sit illa positio praedicens futura, non agens (non enim mediocriter doctorum hominum 
fuit ista sententia) non quidem ita solent loqui mathematici, ut verbi gratia dicant: ‘Mars 
ita positus homicidam significat! sed ‘homicidam facit’; verumtamen ut concedamus non 
eos ut debent loqui et a philosophis accipere oportere sermonis regulam ad ea praenun- 
tianda, quae in siderum positione reperire se putant. 

5 Augustine discusses a lot of Stoic theory in book V, and he favourably contrasts the 
Stoic view of ‘physical fate’ with the theory of astrological fate, see Civ. V 8. 
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DIAGRAM 4.2 


universal, empirical and scientific (based on observation and induction), 
and prognostic. The way the divinatory theorems operate can then be 
described and illustrated as in Diagram 4.2 (I use Cicero’s example, in 
default of anything more authentically Stoic). 

Assume that at the time £, Fabius is born and Sirius is rising; that 
at the time £, a diviner genuinely predicts ‘Fabius will not die at sea’, 
and that it is now £,. ‘Fabius is being born and Sirius is rising’ is the 
(conjunctive) sign,® ‘Fabius will not die at sea’ is that which is revealed 
by the sign.“ Now, at t, the diviner uses a proposition about the past 
correlated to the sign, which, since correlated to a past occurrent, is true 
and necessary. That which is revealed is also true now, according to 
Chrysippus' understanding of divination (cf. 2.2.3). The sign and that 
which is revealed have been connected by the diviner on the basis of the 
genuine divinatory theorem ' “Someone is born at the rising of Sirius" 
indicates “that one will not die at sea”’ (using the neutral formulation 
introduced earlier). Fabius! mortality assumed, it follows that, at some 
future time, say ¢,, Fabius will die, and at that time he will not be at sea. 
The theorem has been obtained by way of long-term empirical observa- 
tion of many cases of births at the rising of Sirius, followed by death at 
some place other than the sea. The reason why the diviners could detect 
this theorem is that the divine power that governs the universe has 
arranged the world in such a way that births at the rising of Sirius are 


*? More precisely, ‘Fabius is being born and Sirius is rising’, while it is true or actualized, 
is the sign; at the time of the prediction, that sign is not there any more, the proposition 
has turned false, Fabius’ birth is over. The diviner uses the correlated proposition about 
the past (cf. 1.1.3), which could of course be considered as a sign, derivative of the 
original one. 

9! T have treated this as the prediction of the occurrent ‘Fabius dies at some place other 
than the sea’. Given that the example is most likely made up by Cicero, in any case it does 
not tell us anything about Chrysippus' view of what it is that is predicted. If what is pre- 
dicted is the future fact that something or someone does not change or is not in a certain 
state, there would be an occurrent that is caused and that entails this fact. (For example, 
the fact that Fabius does not die at sea would be entailed by the occurrent that Fabius died 
on land, which in turn was caused.) 
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universally followed by deaths at places other than the sea. (If you find 
this is hard to believe, remember that I have used Cicero's example, 
and that theorems often were vaguer and more general, leaving space for 
interpretation of the sign.) There is a regular pattern of divinatory sign 
and that which is revealed by it. But the sign is not part of the causal 
history that is responsible for the predicted future occurrent (or if it 
should be, this is not essential for its being a sign).™ 

Even if a divinatory sign is not causally relevant to a predicted occur- 
rent, there are still two very different ways in which it can be connected 
with this occurrent: either it Is connected in some specific way to its causal 
history, or it is incidental to its causal history. 

The first possibility is best conceived of in analogy with symptoms in 
medicine. Medical theorems often connect symptoms of future occurrents 
with those future occurrents, or symptoms of the causes of future occur- 
rents with those future occurrents. (Hydrophobia may be a symptom of 
rabies, rabies the cause of death; death-rattle may be a symptom of death.) 
In both cases, the usual assumption is that there is at the present or in 
the past a hidden causal factor (e.g. ‘the disease’) of the predicted occur- 
rent, which is causally relevant for the occurrent, and that the symptom 
is a ‘side-effect’ of this causal factor. Thus there is an assumed common 
causal source of both the sign or symptom and the predicted occurrent, 
and in the various instantiations of the theorem there will be a causal his- 
tory that is comparable in all relevant respects. The connection between 
present symptom and future occurrent is thus not arbitrary. Cicero sug- 
gests that some Stoics had such a view of divination: 


This is clear . . . also to those <diviners> to whom the course of things is known 
by way of observation. Even though they do not discern the causes themselves, 
they none the less discern the signs and tokens of these causes. (Div. I 127) 


Divine benevolence would manifest itself in this case in the design of the 
causal factors of certain types of occurrents in such a way that the occur- 
rents have certain observable side-effects. If Chrysippus held this view 
(something we do not know), he would also have to hold that the symp- 
toms of that type of future occurrent are present only if there will be a 
future occurrent of that type, since this 1s the only way of warranting the 
universality of the relation between sign and future occurrent. 


*? Cf. e.g. Manetti 1993, 19-23. 

535 That someone's knowledge of a future occurrent could be a relevant causal factor of 
the subpart of the causal nexus which actively brings that occurrent about is a different 
matter. For this special situation which the Stoics did in fact discuss, see Alex. Fat. ch. 31 
and below, 4.2.5. 

9$* Quod et ii vident... quibus cursus rerum observando notatus est. Qui etsi causas 
ipsas non cernunt, signa tamen causarum et notas cernunt. 
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Alternatively, the sign could be incidental to the causal history, though 
not arbitrary altogether, but ultimately wangled by the divine power. Such 
relations may have been assumed in the case of medical theorems, at the 
very beginning of the science.? What in the case of divination makes 
the arbitrariness to the causal history plausible is the fact that divinatory 
theorems often connect two occurrents of certain types, instantiations of 
which seem to have very little in common in their causal history beyond 
the correspondence of sign and revealed occurrent. Fabius’ life may have 
nothing noticeable in common with, say, Septimus’ life, except that both 
were born at the rising of Sirius and neither will die at sea. Generally one 
can imagine that significantly different types of (Stoic) causal chains lead 
to different instances of the same type of occurrent, which were predicted 
with the help of signs of the same type, and the same theorem. In this 
case the connection between birth at the rising of Sirius and death not at 
sea would be arbitrary in the sense that the sign is neither a causal fac- 
tor nor a side-effect of a causal factor in the causal (sub-)nexus that actively 
works towards the predicted occurrent. 

Presumably, the "logistics! a divine power would have to master would 
be comparably complex, whether the task is to create between cracks in 
ox-livers and military disasters a non-causal universal correlation, a causal 
connection, or a common causal factor. We cannot rule out that some Stoics 
assumed some mysterious decisive causal factor of which both the crack 
in the liver and the misfortune of the ruler are effects, and Posidonius 
may have maintained such a thing. My own inclination is to believe that 
for Chrysippus observable correlations are entirely courtesy of the gods.? 
But in any event, as we have seen, everything points to the result that the 
signs themselves are not causally relevant to the predicted occurrent. 

This is not to deny that a crack in the liver, or birds flying in a certain 
pattern were not in some way part of the causal nexus of the world which 
makes up fate as a whole. If the sign proposition states a movement or 
change—as in the case of the birds, flying in a certain pattern, these birds, 
flying in that pattern, will have some causal influence on the world. And 
since according to the Stoic theory of sympathy in some sense everything 
in the universe emits some physical influence on everything else,® (if it 


*5 Manetti 1993, 36-40. 

& Cic. Div. I 130 produces a meteorological example of this kind which seems to go 
back to Posidonius. 

9" Cic. Div. II 35 mentions two ways in which Chrysippus, Antipater, and Posidonius 
believed this could happen: (i) the selection of the sacrificial animal is guided by the all- 
pervading divine power; (ii) in accordance with the divine will, at the very moment of the 
sacrifice the entrails of the sacrificial animal change. 

*5 For Chrysippus and the theory of sympathy in the context of fate see Cic. Fat. 8 (as 
far as I can see this is the only passage which clearly connects Chrysippus with a ‘theory 
of sympathy") and below 6.3.6. 
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does not happen to be cancelled out by something else) these birds may 
have a minute influence on the state of the objects which are involved in 
the predicted occurrent. But the fact that there may be such an impact 
does not imply in any way that the birds are causally relevant for the pre- 
dicted occurrent. 

Have we come any closer to answer the question what it is that makes 
divinatory theorems not satisfy Chrysippus’ truth-criterion for condi- 
tionals and consequently, why inferences of the kind 


The divinatory sign ‘Fabius was born at the rising of Sirius’ indicates ‘Fabius 
will not die at sea’. 

‘Fabius was born at the rising of Sirius’ is necessary. 

Therefore ‘Fabius will not die at sea’ is necessary. 


(with an instantiation of a divinatory theorem as first premiss) were 
regarded as invalid by Chrysippus? The picture emerging is that for 
Chrysippus artificial divination as a scientific discipline has a special status 
in that the relations stated by its theorems are sign-relations, connect the 
past with the future, are empirically obtained and typically non-causal, 
but still hold universally.” The fact that signs are causally coincidental 
to the predicted occurrents (and perhaps to their causal history) may explain 
why the relation between divinatory sign and predicted occurrent does 
not satisfy the truth-conditions. There is no conflict, conceptual or causal, 
between the sign and the contradictory of the proposition correlated to 
the predicted occurrent. Equally, the causal irrelevance may be a reason 
why the necessity of the sign cannot be ‘transferred’ to the occurrent. There 
is no connection between sign and occurrent, conceptual or causal, via 
which the necessity could ‘travel’. Universal regularity in itself is not 
sufficient for the conflict required in the truth-conditions. This regular- 
ity is based on divine benevolence, not on some 'causal law'. Divinatory 
theorems thus—in principle—allow us to know the future without them- 
selves necessitating the future. (Of course, additionally, we would need 
a criterion to ascertain when a diviner makes a mistake—something the 
Stoics do not provide.) 


4.2.3 A modification of the anti-Stoic objection 


But, one may object, is all this not simply a cop-out on Chrysippus' part? 
For Chrysippus himself maintains that divination presupposes a continu- 
ous causal nexus (see 2.2). So if there are causes of the predicted future 


© For a more detailed discussion of this general point cf. 5.3.2. 

? Among prognostic empirical disciplines, universal regularity seems to be almost exclus- 
ive to divination. There may be the occasional prognostic medical theorem which holds 
universally; but it would most certainly link causes with effects, see 4.2.4. 
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occurrent now and have been before now, then the future occurrent is 
surely thereby necessitated by the past. 

An objection of this kind may have been what Cicero had in mind in 
Fat. 14, where he suddenly introduces natural causes into the debate. After 
the presentation of the second anti-Stoic argument (Fat. 14) he adds ‘But 
still, if there is a natural cause why Fabius should not die at sea, then it 
is not possible for Fabius to die at sea"! This remark appears to have 
been added to back up the arguments against the Stoics. But in the con- 
text it seems strangely unfitting: First, the statement refers actually to the 
first of the two arguments (Fat. 12) not to the second (Fat. 14); for it is 
about Fabius and impossibility, not about ‘you’ and necessity (cf. 4.1.4). 
Then, causes do not otherwise occur at all in the whole passage, includ- 
ing Chrysippus’ reply. The arguments do not claim that there is a cause 
for Fabius’ not dying at sea but that it is predicted. With ‘natural cause’ 
(naturalis causa) Cicero usually refers to Stoic fate, and fate itself is not 
at stake in the present argument either. I thus take it that this remark was 
added to the debate later, perhaps by Cicero, since it so clearly does not 
fit the context and interrupts the coherence in Fat. 14-15.” 

Nevertheless, does Cicero not have a point? One can easily draw up an 
argument based on his objection, which is analogous to that in Fat. 14, 
and which is designed to prove the necessity of the predicted occurrents 
by replacing the sign-relations by causal relations. To illustrate this, we 
can recycle Diagram 4.2, focusing this time on the causal background of 
the future occurrent; we thus obtain Diagram 4.3. 


71 Sed tamen, si naturalis est causa, cur in mari Fabius non moriatur, in mari Fabius 
mori non potest. (Cf. also Donini 1973, 340-3, on this sentence.) 

12 ‘The original course of the debate of the whole passage Fat. 11-17 is uncertain. We can 
identify a sequence: argument by an opponent (parts of Fat. 14, perhaps Fat. 12), reply by 
Chrysippus (Fat. 15), counter by an opponent (Fat. 15-17); but I surmise that the history 
of this discussion is more complex. One opponent was intimately acquainted with Stoic 
logic: with Chrysippus' and Diodorus’ modal notions; with the Necessity-from-Necessity 
Rule (as held by Chrysippus but not by Cleanthes), and with Chrysippus' restriction of 
its validity; with Chrysippus' truth-criterion of the conditional (Fat. 12-15). In contrast, the 
opponent of Fat. 15-17 basically only pours scorn on Chrysippus’ reply. He misrepresents 
Chrysippus' point, seems unaware of its logical significance, or deliberately passes it over. 
This makes it unlikely that the two opponents are the same person. There is further the 
discrepancy between (1) the two arguments and Chrysippus' counter, all concerned with 
divinatory prediction; and (ii) the criticism that Chrysippus lapses into Diodorean modal- 
ities, concerned with future propositions in general (4.1.5). One possible reconstruction 
of the course of the debate would then be this: one of Chrysippus' writings contained 
an anti-Stoic argument, based on the Stoic acceptance of divinatory theorems (part of 
Fat. 14) and Chrysippus' reply to it (part of Fat. 15); a later critic (Carneades?) took this 
over from Chrysippus, introduced, maybe, the variant of the argument we find in Fat. 12, 
and connected the argument(s) with the debate over modalities and the objection that 
Chrysippus relapses into Diodorean modalities. Cicero drew from this source, and per- 
haps added the remark on natural causes in Fat. 14 and the criticism of Chrysippus’ reply 
in Fat. 15-17 himself. 
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DIAGRAM 4.3 


The reasoning would run like this: the propositions about the past that 
are correlated to o,, 0, and o, are true and necessary, since they are cor- 
related to past occurrents. Since the proposition correlated to o, is true 
and necessary, if there were some universal causal law ‘O, — O, such that 
an occurrent of type O, always brings about an occurrent of type O,, the 
proposition about the future correlated to o, would become necessary as 
well, derived by way of the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule. But then, does 
not the proposition correlated to o, (since it is necessary) also make neces- 
sary the proposition correlated to o, by way of a causal law ‘O, > O;'? And 
would not equally the proposition correlated to o, (which is then neces- 
sary) make that correlated to o necessary by way of a causal law ‘O; > O’, 
etc.? In this way, every proposition correlated to a future occurrent would 
still end up as being necessary now—regardless of what Chrysippus says 
about the status of divinatory theorems. 

The general train of thought of this argument is familiar from mod- 
ern theories of causal determinism and seems to have some force as an 
argument against compatibilists who assert a continuous nexus of causes 
for all occurrents. But as an objection to Chrysippus' statement about the 
status of divinatory theorems in reply to the arguments in Fat. 12 and 
14, this reasoning fails, since for those arguments it is irrelevant. It does 
not prove Chrysippus' rebuttal of the argument in Fat. 14 wrong. The 
predicted occurrent, even if it were necessary, would not be so because 
of the sign. It is not necessitated by the sign. Hence there is no threat of 
determinism, 1.e. of the destruction of the contingent, through divination. 
Chrysippus succeeded in refuting the argument presented to him. 

What if we disregard the context in Fat. 11-17, and simply ask: would 
this kind of argument—as hinted at by Cicero—force Chrysippus to 
accept that all future occurrents are necessary? It seems that this would 
at least bring Chrysippus on to difficult terrain, given that he accepted 
the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule and maintained the necessity of true 
propositions that state past occurrents. Divinatory predictions, it is true, 
are typically of the kind where the causes are hidden (see 4.2.4), and gen- 
erally the Stoics thought of the causal nexus as too complex to be fully 
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known by human beings (see above). So the necessity of this future could 
not be demonstrated empirically in most cases, and certainly not in those 
cases which involve human decision-making. But, we could say, the point 
is not whether an empirical proof is possible. 

Another obstacle for such arguments to affect Chrysippus' position 1s 
that they presuppose a concept of ‘laws of nature’ we have no evidence 
Hellenistic philosophers had: a large number of individual causal laws, 
each covering particular cause-effect relations (5.3.2). In Stoic physics 
there may be no sound conditional of the above kind ‘O, — O, short of 
one that describes an entire past state of the world in its antecedent; and 
Stoic continuum theory would presumably make it difficult even to indi- 
viduate such a world-state. Fate is not conceived of as a chain of world- 
states, but as an interconnected network of causes. 

Still, if we confront Chrysippus with whole world-state antecedents, 
would he not have to admit the necessity of all future occurrents? 'T'his 
depends on what his claim of the necessity of propositions correlated to 
past occurrents is based on. If his only reason for this necessity was the 
fact that the past is settled, Chrysippus’ best move would have been not 
to call such propositions about the past necessary (for the future is just 
as settled in his view, cf. 2.1.1.5, 4.1.2). This is what Cleanthes and Anti- 
pater did, and it would solve the whole problem neatly and painlessly— 
especially since we know that Chrysippus made a distinction between fate 
and necessity (3.4). Matters would be different, if Chrysippus believed 
that the past is necessary because whatever anyone may do now does 
not affect past occurrents—whereas it may be relevant for what happens 
in the future (cf. 4.1.2 and Chapters 5 and 6). In this case Chrysippus' 
best strategy would be to deny truth to all those complex conditionals 
which involve human action between the past state of the world in the 
antecedent and the future occurrent in the consequent. Or, if the neces- 
sity of true propositions stating past occurrents was specific to the past, 
he should have rejected the Necessity-from-Necessity Rule for this kind 
of necessity. But here we have long left the street of sober scholarship, 
and followed the unmarked path of conjecture. 


4.2.4 Divination, determinism, and human action 


Chrysippus' counter-argumentation in Cic. Fat. 15 can then be counted 
as successful in blocking the opponent's argument from Fat. 14: what is 
genuinely predicted by diviners is not necessitated through the predic- 
tion, because the relation between sign and predicted future occurrent does 
not ‘transmit’ necessity. Universal regularity between sign and predicted 
occurrent does not suffice to make a future occurrent necessary. 

Some reminder may be in place that this is not a minor side result in 
the debate about fate, but—in antiquity—touches the very centre of the 
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problem of determinism, prediction, and that which depends on us. The 
theorems of the diviners under discussion serve to predict the future— 
but not just any kind of future occurrent. They generally help to foretell 
things that concern what will happen to human beings—to individuals, 
or groups of people, up to whole states. It is human fate for which the gods 
send signs to the diviners, and they do so because they are benevolent. 
But does not ancient medicine, with its emphasis on prognosis, too, 
aim at predicting the destiny of individual human beings? This is true. 
However, there are differences. First, medical theorems were believed to 
generally hold only for the most part and not universally (4.2.2), and in 
such cases the argument scheme from Fat. 14 could not be applied to prove 
future necessity. Second, in those few cases where the Stoics may have 
assumed a universal connection, this connection would most certainly link 
causes and effects. Cause and effect would be spatio-temporally connected. 
For instance, the ancients seem to have believed that a wound in a person's 
heart universally indicates that person's more or less imminent death (SE 
M 5.104, 8.153, 254—5, Quint. Inst. orat. 5.9.5), and also that it is a neces- 
sitating causal factor of that death (Quint. ibid.). But a medical theorem 
of the kind ‘if someone has suffered a wound in their heart, they will die 
(soon)' would presumably not be seen as a threat to the existence of con- 
tingency. Rather, we would be inclined to accept that in these cases the 
future death is indeed necessary, although perhaps not so from past etern- 
ity, but e.g. from the time on when the wound was received. Prediction 
of a patient's death by a physician, and the claim of its necessity by argu- 
ments along the lines of Fat. 12-14 would hence presumably not have 
been regarded as a threat to the things that depend on us (Fat. 11). 
The diviners on the other hand connect in their theorems the future 
destiny of a person with past or present occurrents that are not only 
external to that person, but also seemingly causally unrelated.” Moreover, 
between a prediction of a person's destiny on the basis of divinatory signs 
and the predicted occurrent there usually arise a considerable number of 
situations in which the person deliberates, makes decisions, performs 
actions."* Among these are often decisions which—in normal circumstances 
—are regarded as germane to whether the prediction will come true. (Fabius 
may decide to spend his life as a sailor or pirate and never to go ashore.) 
In On Divination 1 9 and II 13-26 Cicero reports that the Stoics 
specified the class of occurrents which forms the target of prediction by 
divination as those which happen by chance (res fortuitae). 'There is no 


75 A consequence of this is the lack of explanatory value of the theorems. The mere fact 
that a sign of type S is regularly followed by an occurrent of type O does not help us to 
understand the occurrent o at all. 

7^ For a discussion of the Stoic view of intra-psychical processes related to decision- 
making cf. 6.1—3. 
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evidence that this is early Stoic. 'l'he context rather suggests Posidonian 
origin. Still, the point made illuminates the specific status of divination, 
as compared with the other sciences. For the Stoics chance occurrents 
are those of which we do not know, and perhaps cannot know, the causes 
(C£. Stob. Ecl. I 92.14—15, and above, 1.3.2). Paramount among the future 
occurrents of which we do not know the causes are those which are 
temporally remote and which involve human decision-making in the 
period of time which lies between now and when they happen. Although 
it is perhaps not impossible that in the aftermath one finds a subsection 
of the causal network which helps to explain what happened, it seems 
that the impossibility of detecting all causes is a fundamental point. The 
occurrents the diviners predict are among those which are considered as 
‘unpredictable’ by way of causal connections, because they involve too 
many possible influences, including human decisions and actions, and do 
not follow a regular pattern we could understand. 

Would the charge of necessitation of future occurrents by genuine 
divinatory theorems then be comparable to that levelled against modern 
determinists who propose the possibility of predicting human behaviour, 
based on neurophysiological ‘laws of nature’? Was divination considered 
a threat similar to the bogeyman neurophysiologist in modern discussions 
of determinism who could in principle predict whatever we do? After all, 
both are based on the idea of universal regularities that hold in the realm 
of human life. Still, the answer must be in the negative. For the Hellenistic 
view of divination was that divinatory theorems only cover isolated occur- 
rents. The gods do not give signs for all things that happen to human 
beings, but only for very few. Moreover, divination does not usually fore- 
tell human behaviour, but something that happens to human beings rather 
than what they do. The idea that one could predict everything a person 
will do and suffer is alien to the ancient conception of divination. 

This view of the prediction only of isolated occurrents, however, opened 
the door for certain other anti-fatalist arguments. If divination forecasts 
what happens to someone, regardless of what that person does, then, 
whether or not the future occurrent is necessary, as long as it is settled 
(which Chrysippus admits), will it then not be pointless to perform any 
actions that are usually considered as bringing about or preventing the 
predicted occurrent? 'l'his question, on a larger scale, connecting human 
intention and action with a settled future, makes up another complex of 
philosophical difficulties with which compatibilist determinists like the 
Stoics were confronted. 'l'hese are the topic of the next chapter. 


4.2.5 Appendix: Conditional Predictions 


So far I have considered only divinatory signs that indicate future occur- 
rents without themselves being (necessarily) causally involved in bringing 
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these occurrents about. There was, however, in antiquity another kind of 
divinatory sign, which even the Stoics considered to be causally relevant to 
what happens in the future. These are divinatory predictions, mostly pro- 
phecies, which are at least covertly of conditional form. They do not pre- 
dict the future categorically, but make what will happen contingent upon 
a future action, usually of the addressee of the prophecy. Typical forms are 


Don't ¢, otherwise p (where ¢-ing is an action and f is undesirable to the agent) 
or 

If you ¢, then p (where p is undesirable to the agent) 
or 

Only if you ¢, p (where p is desirable to the agent). 


Conditional predictions crucially differ from divinatory theorems in that 
(i) they are signs,” (ii) they are not universal, but address a particular 
individual (or a group of individuals), and (iii) their antecedent concerns 
a future action of the addressee of the prediction. The causal influence 
of such signs would in the ordinary case be based on the facts that the 
addressee of the prediction (i) believes in its correctness, and consequently 
(ii) embarks on a course of action they otherwise would not have followed. 
That is, for instance, in the actual world, at t, the prediction ‘only if you 
$, p (‘only if you sacrifice your daughter will the war come to a halt’) is 
given to a person who regards p as desirable; at t, the person assents to, 
and starts believing in the prediction; at t, the person then $-s, and at 
t, p becomes true. In a possible world without the prediction, no prediction 
is given at £j; consequently, no prediction is assented to at ¢,, the agent 
does not ¢ at t, (or any time after /,), and p does not become true at f, 
(or any time after 1,). 

We can assume that the Stoics incorporated conditional predictions 
within their causal determinism without giving up the ideas that actions 
are in the agent's control, and that the prophetic advice can hence—in 
some sense—be useful. In our example, they would hold that the pre- 
diction at f), the agent's belief in it at ¢,, the action at t,, and the result at 
t, are all fated. At the same time, the action is in the agent’s control, since 
at t, it is possible for the agent to ¢ and not to ¢, and the agent is not 
forced either way." The causal sub-network can be depicted as follows: 


75 We can infer from Cic. Div. II 130 that the Stoics considered these predictions (or 
more precisely the giving of them) as signs. But they are signs only of ‘what will obtain if 
something else obtains', i.e. they are conditional signs. 

76 'This is at least stated in the—presumably Stoic—discussion in Orig. Cels. II 20, 
340.51—342.60 (Borret) of the conditional prophecy given to Laius—for which see below. 
(For the integration of actions in the causal network see 5.3, and for the relation between 
modalities and responsible agency see 3.1.5 and 6.3.7.) 
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DIAGRAM 4.4 


We have no Stoic examples of this kind of causal embeddedness of con- 
ditional predictions. But there is a passage in Alexander’s On Fate in which 
the oracle given to Laius by Apollo is used by some determinists, most 
probably Stoics, to show how a conditional prediction functions as a 
causally necessary condition for a—fated—future occurrent. Only that in 
this case the agent did not satisfy the antecedent of the prediction, and 
consequently the oracle has a causal influence with a twist: 


And when one adduces [against the proponents of the Fate Principle]? the 
oracle that was given to Laius, by which the Delphian Apollo tells him about 
the fact that he must not father children, 'for if you beget a child, the one begot- 
ten will kill you, and all your house will wade through blood', then, as their 
writings announce, they do not respond by saying that Apollo prophesied in 
this way since he did not know that Laius would not obey (for he knew this 
very well), but since, if he had not prophesied such a thing, then none of the 
things which happened in the tragic reversal concerning Laius and Oedipus 
would have happened. (Jt follows the whole story of Oedipus.) Now, in order 
for all these things to be preserved and the drama of fate to be fulfilled, through 
the oracle the god gave Laius the impression? that he could avoid what was 
said. And when Laius, in a state of drunkenness, had fathered a child, he 
exposed the child when it was born, and this exposure became the cause of 
the unholy stories.? (Alex. Fat. 202.8-15, 21-5) 


7 Here the agent in fact comes in as a co-cause by way of assenting to the impression 
that they should ¢; see 6.3./-5, and in particular 6.3.4.1. The agent’s responsibility for 
what happens is based on this fact. 

* Cf. Alex. Fat. 201.32-202.8. 

” Cf. 6.3.4.1 for the gods giving impressions ($avracía:) of falsehoods to human beings. 

*" Kai 01) kaè tov 7 Aaiw 9oévra xpyouóv mapexouévov, 80 o A€yer mpds adrov 
6 1Tb610s mepi Tou uù) deliv maSorroreioba "et yap purevoes maida, dTokTevei o ò bos, 
«ai mas ods otkos Bioerat be aipatos’ sues $aow, ws KNPÚTTEL TA ovyypaypara auTar, 
ores aurov xoga ws oUk ei&óra. drt pi) meobýoerar (navròs yàp padov joe), dan 
ore pndev uév aùroû roroÛrov yphaavtos obdev eueArev rdv KaTa THY mepméreu TH 
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DiaAGRAM 4.5 


The passage does not allow us to recover the precise problem the propon- 
ents of the Fate Principle discussed ‘in their writings’. Still, it appears 
that they produced a determinist response to the question why the gods, 
who know the future, still give conditional prophecies. In particular, the 
question seems to have been why the gods bother to give advice, if—as 
in the case of Laius—they are aware of the fact that it will be ignored.*? 
The determinist reply is that the gods give conditional prophecies since 
these are causally necessary conditions of certain (fated) future occur- 
rents. The conditional prediction itself is understood as part of the causal 
network of fate, and—via the acknowledgment of the prediction by its 
addressee—it warrants certain future occurrents which, too, are part of 
the same causal network, and of the same rationally predetermined course 
of the world (cf. Diagram 4.5). 


mepi tov Adidy Te Kal TOV OiSizrou yevouévov yivecbar. . . .“Omws otv rdvta rara owl} 
Kal mànpwb TO THs eiuappévns dpaya, davraciay ó Beds dia ToU xpnopod TH Aaiw 
mra. péaxev dis Swapévo purdtacbax Tà Aeydpeva, Kal émei peQvateis énaiSoroujoaro, 
ef eÜn ev rò yevópevov tradiov ws diadbepay, Tiris ékÜcows airia r&v dvociwy uíÜwv 
éyévero. 


* add. Bruns; it is uncertain whether the determinists in their writings actu- 
ally denied that Apollo prophesied because of his ignorance of the future, or 
only stated that he knew the future. 


55 One may doubt whether Laius believed the prediction in a straightforward sense. 
Presumably, when inebriated, he temporarily gave up the belief, and afterwards it 
included at the very least the hope that certain actions may avert the realization of its 
consequent. Naturally, this hope was in vain, as Chrysippus, too, pointed out; see n. 84 
following. 

82 Again, at this point the agent in fact comes in as a co-cause. 

3 This is also the problem alluded to in Epict. Diss. 3.1.16—18, which further supports 
the assumption of Stoic origin of the Alexander passage. 
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Here—unlike in the cases discussed above in 4.2.2—the divinatory sign 
(i.e. the conditional prophecy) is part of the causal sub-network that is 
causally relevant to the predicted occurrents; however, it does not indic- 
ate unconditionally what is going to happen.™ 


** A short passage from Diogenianus in Eusebius Praep. ev. 4.3.12 suggests that 
Chrysippus made use of the same example as Alexander and Epictetus: 'Even Chrysippus 
himself says that the parents of Oedipus and of Paris contrived many things so that Oedipus 
and Alexander (i.e. Paris), the son of Priamus, would die, in order to avoid the evil that 
was predicted to happen to them from these, but that they were unable to avoid it.’ (Tov 
yoûv Olsimeda kai róv AMé£avópov róv roô T piápov kai aùròs 6 Xpoovrnós dnow noMáà 
Lnyavyoapévwy TV yovéov dore árokreivat, iva TÒ am aUrów mpoppybev abrois KaKov 
QvAá£c vro, uù óvvqÜ vai.) However, it is unlikely that the conditional character of the 
Laius oracle was at issue, since—as far as we know—in the case of Paris, Hecuba's dream 
was not of conditional form. Chrysippus may have used these examples simply to illus- 
trate that whatever is fated is inevitable, basing this on his claim that what is truly pre- 
dicted must be fated; see Praep. ev. 4.3.1—2 and above 2.2. In any event, the passage implies 
that the point at issue was Laius' vain attempts to avoid his fate after he had disobeyed 
Apollo. (I assume that the next sentence, Praep. ev. 4.3.13, which suggests that Chrysippus 
regarded predictions as useless, is Diogenianus’ polemical (mis-) interpretation of 
Chrysippus.) For the mention of Laius and Oedipus in Cic. Fat. 30 see below 5.2.1 and 
5.2.3.2. 


5 


Fate, Action, and Motivation: 
the Idle Argument 


A main criticism of fatalist theories of all kinds has always been the objec- 
tion that if something is fated, it would be pointless to make any effort 
to either bring that thing about, or try and prevent it from coming about. 
In antiquity, this objection found its philosophically most sophisticated 
articulation in the so-called Idle Argument (åpyòs Aóyos), which claims 
to prove that fate-determinism leads to inertia or idleness.! The argument 
survives in Cicero's On Fate and in Origen's Against Celsus? Both authors 
call it a sophism. 

The general idea that complete necessitation of events leads to the 
destruction or futility of deliberation and making efforts (fovAecoÜou, 
mpaypatevecbar) can be found already in Aristotle's De Interpretatione 
9. But there is a difference between merely asserting the general idea and 
presenting an argument or proof for it, and the earliest philosopher in 
connection with whom the argument itself is mentioned is Chrysippus (Cic. 
Fat. 28-30).3 There is some reason to think that it may have originated 
among the Megarics and logicians such as Diodorus Cronus.* The gen- 
eral idea and sometimes some vague remnants of the argument can be 
found in quite a number of later sources, often mixed up with related 
arguments.? However, as in the case of Aristotle earlier, these withered 
layers of the argument are no longer presented as fallacious, but as valid 
and sound. 

The only attempted refutation of the argument which is connected with 
a philosopher's name or school is that by Chrysippus, handed down by 


! The name of the argument, dpyds (idle, lazy), may of course refer to ‘idle’ persons as 
well as to ‘futile’ actions and perhaps even to the ‘futility’ of the argument itself. This is 
probably no coincidence, cf. e.g. Long/Sedley 1987, i. 229. (Apyós Aóyos is also some- 
times translated ‘Lazy Argument.) 

? Cic. Fat. 28-9, Origen, Cels. II 20, 342.62—71 (Borret). It is further mentioned in [Plut.] 
Fat. 574e, and part of a parallel argument occurs in Sen. Nat. quaest. II 38.3, for which 
see 5.1.2.3. 

3 Origen names the ‘dialecticians’ as discussants of the argument (Cels. II 20, 338.26— 
7). But that cannot here refer to anything but logicians in general. Cf. also Barnes 1985, 
n. 16. 

* See below, 5.1.2.3. 

5 e.g. Alex. Fat. ch. 16; John Chrysostom, Fat. et prov. V (PG 50.765—8). 
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Cicero (Fat. 30). (It is likely that both the argument and the reply formed 
part of Chrysippus' second book on fate, see below.) T'here are further one 
incomplete version of a rebuttal in Origen (Cels. II 20, 342.71-82) and 
another in Seneca (Nat. quaest. II 37.3—38.4). Both make points related 
to Chrysippus! and both could be Stoic, although they may have been 
taken from texts later than Chrysippus (see below). It is important to see 
that Chrysippus' refutation 1s in the first instance just that: a refutation 
of the argument, based on his own doctrine of fate. It is not a defence of 
free-will, or a piece on prophecy, etc. It is also not a desperate attempt 
to escape the consequences of universal determinism. Nevertheless, it 
provides us with essential information about Chrysippus’ determinism: 
among other things the refutation contains a coherent elaboration and 
application of the basic ideas of this theory in their relation to the con- 
cepts of causal relevance and intentional action. 

It appears that Chrysippus’ reply—perhaps in tandem with the gen- 
eral discussion of the argument in the early Hellenistic period— sparked 
off a number of different philosophical developments: 


* Chrysippus' refutation was countered, in a standard way, by pointing 
out that it destroys that which depends on us; but note that that which 
depends on us does not feature at all in any of the reports of the Idle 
Argument. 

* A rather unfortunate modification of the refutation emerges in Middle 
Platonist writings, documented for instance in [Plut.] Fat. 570ab, Nem. 
Nat. hom. 109-10, Calc. Tim. ch. 152, and Alcinous, ch. 26. 

* The introduction of the concept of co-fatedness in Chrysippus! refuta- 
tion was mixed up with the concept of conditional prophecies;? the latter 
is a topic with which Chrysippus had dealt as well." 


In later texts these three points are frequently combined and repeatedly 
confounded with bits of Chrysippus' refutation. But it is crucial to recog- 
nize that they were originally separate issues. The next sections deal in 
the main with the Idle Argument itself (5.7), with Chrysippus’ refutation 
(3.2.1, 5.2.3, and 5.3.1—3), and—very briefly—with some related Stoic and 
non-Stoic replies to the argument, and the standard objections to the 
refutation (5.1.3, 5.2.2, 5.3.4). 


* Cf. e.g. Servius, ad Verg. Aeneid IV 696, wrongly placed in the section on the Idle 
Argument by von Arnim in SVF ii. as 958. The fusion of prophecy and fate, or of some- 
thing's being fated and being prophesied, is found quite often in later texts (especially Latin 
ones); this suggests that at this point the early Stoic and Chrysippean concept of fate had 
faded, was forgotten, or was no longer commonly understood. 

? See Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.12-13 in connection with Alex. Fat. ch. 31 
and above, 4.2.5. 
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5.1 THE IDLE ARGUMENT 


5.1.1 Exposition of the argument 


Our two sources for the [dle Argument are Origen, Cels. II 20 (342.62- 
71 Borret) and Cic. Fat. 28-9. Both passages present the argument in a 
clear and logically precise form. There is an almost literal correspondence 
between the two passages—if one disregards the fact that one is in Greek, 
the other in Latin. In both cases the argument is understood as an argu- 
ment against determinism and is labelled as a sophism,? and a refutation 
follows it immediately. In its most detailed form, the argument runs as 
follows (the translation is of Origen's Greek version, since it is slightly 
more meticulous in its logical formulation): 


(1) If it is fated that you will recover from this illness, then, regardless of whether 
you consult a doctor or you do not consult <a doctor» you will recover. 

(2) But also: if it is fated that you won't recover from this illness, then, regard- 
less of whether you consult a doctor or you do not consult <a doctor» you won't 
recover. 

(3) But either it is fated that you will recover from this illness or it is fated that 
you will not recover «from this illness?.? 

(4) Therefore it is futile to consult a doctor.!? 


Before analysing the argument itself, I consider the introductory and 
explanatory comments which accompany it in the two sources. Here 
Origen and Cicero differ. Origen reports: 


. the so-called Idle Argument, which is a sophism, is of such a kind that 
it is told, supposedly, to a sick person, and, qua sophism, dissuades him from 
employing a doctor for his health... .!! (Cels. 342.62—5) 


* Cic. Fat. 30, captiosum; Origen, Cels. II 20, 338.26—7, 342.64 oddtopa; cf. also [Plut.] 
Fat. 574e. 

? Instead of (3) Cicero has the abridged formulation (3^) ‘but one of the two is (your) 
fate’. He may have wanted to spare his readership the ‘redundancy’ in the formulation. 

1g (1) ei elpaprat co. avaorhvat ek THS i vóGOV, AV TE etoaydyns Tov larpóv éáv T€ p) 
eioayáyms, ávagrýon (2) GAG Kai ei etwaprat cot uù dvaarivat ék Te vócov, éáy 
T€ etoaydyns Tov larpov édy TE iJ) cloayayys, ovK ávaarfjoy (3) iror óc eipaprat coL 
dvacrhvas èk TÜS vócov 7 etuo.praí oot uù avaorvav (4) parnv dpa elodyets TOV darpov. 


(Origen, Cels. II 20 342.65—71) 


Si fatum tibi est ex hoc morbo convalescere, sive tu medicum adhibueris sive non 
adhibueris, convalesces; item, si fatum tibi est ex hoc morbo non convalescere, sive tu 
medicum adhibueris sive non adhibueris, non convalesces; et alterutrum fatum est: 
medicum ergo adhibere nihil attinet. (Cic. Fat. 28-9) 


The logical particles suggest that the formulation of the argument is Stoic: in particular, 
the use of ‘either... or...’ (rot... Ñ.. . ) and the placing of the particles, including the 
negations, at the beginning of the sentences which make up their scope. As the refutation 
in Fat. 30 is Chrysippus’, the present wording of the argument may go back to him. 

" Aa kal ó apyos Kadovpevos Aóyos, oóduoja. cov, Toroûrós éort Aeyópevos ert omoÜécews 
mpos TÓv vocoüvra Kal ws addiopa drorpémov abróv xpíjaÜat TH larpQ mpós vyleav. 
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We are told how the practical use of the argument could lead to idleness. 
In a fictitious situation a sick person, after having been confronted with 
the Idle Argument, refrains from calling the doctor. Hence in some sense 
this person would be idle or non-active. This, of course, does not mean 
that Origen(’s source) ever envisaged that the argument was actually 
employed in such situations. Rather this is what fate supporters, to whom 
the argument is addressed, are meant to consider, and what should make 
them give up their fate-determinism."? Origen's remark suggests that the 
formulation in the second person singular is no coincidence: in order for 
inactivity to occur it is essential that the potential agent is addressed with 
the argument (one can of course address oneself) and also that the activ- 
ity in question (calling in the doctor) is an activity initiated by the agent 
addressed. But note that for the ascertainment of the futility of the action 
it is irrelevant whether the argument 1s formulated in the second or third 
person: a philosophical observer, watching the sick person summoning a 
doctor, could make a mental note of the utter pointlessness of that action. 

Cicero's comments seem much more rigorous. He writes: 'If we follow 
this «argument? we will not carry out anything at all in life.’ (Fat. 28) 
and 'this type of argument is rightly called idle or inert, since in this way 
all activity will be removed from life.' (Fat. 29).? While Origen deals only 
with the result of the argument in the very case at issue, Cicero generalizes 
the consequences. Not only would sick people refrain from calling doctors, 
but nobody would do anything any more—total passivity would result. 
From a philosophical point of view only this latter, generalized, con- 
sequence is of interest, and we can assume that the ancient proponents of 
the argument realized that. In order to justify this generalized conclusion 
the whole argument needs to be generalized. This could in principle be done 
either by universalizing all the premisses in a suitable way or by develop- 
ing a formal scheme for the formation of any number of ‘idle arguments’. 
The ancients seem usually not to have bothered with universalization 
or with extracting a scheme, but to have standardly used a paradigmatic 
argument as representative for a class of arguments.'* It becomes clear 
from Cicero Fat. 30 that the Idle Argument was understood in this way. 
There Cicero talks of different cases of a genus of sophism of which the 
presented argument is one (omnes igitur istius generis captiones . . . ). Still, 
we can extract a general scheme, and the following one may do: 


12 The Idle Argument can of course also be used for non-philosophical purposes; for 
instance, fatalists might justify their way of life by putting it forward. Argumentations of 
this general kind are common enough: “This is going to happen whatever you do, so don't 
waste your time ¢-ing.’ (The argument also makes an appearance in literature: in Gogol's 
The Inspector General.) 

13 «|. cui si pareamus, nihil omnino agamus in vita’ (Fat. 28) and ‘Recte genus hoc 
interrogationis ignavum atque iners nominaturum est, quod eadem ratione omnis e vita 
tolletur actio’ (Fat. 29). 

^ Cf. e.g. the Mower Argument and the Heap Argument. 
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(P1) If it is fated that A, then, whether or not you 9, A. 

(P2) If it is fated that not- A, then, whether or not you ®, not A. 
(P3) Either it is fated that A or it is fated that not-A. 

(C) Therefore (with regard to Æ)" it is futile (for you) to ®. 


From this scheme one can recover the original argument by filling in 
p (you will recover from this disease’) for A and ¢ ('call(ing) a doctor’) 
for ®. Generally, in order to obtain different ‘idle arguments’ one has to 
insert indicative sentences expressing propositions p,q... in the A-slots 
and verbs expressing human action predicates ¢, # . . . in the ®-slots. One 
may think that the person addressed by ‘you’ in the whether-clause has 
to feature in p, but this is uncertain. However, the name of the argument, 
and the occurrence of the expression ‘futile’ or ‘pointless’ in the conclu- 
sion suggest that it was seen as essential for the argument that actions (or 
intentional human activities) come in for ®. For the expression ‘futile’ 
in the conclusion—if used in a non-metaphorical sense—makes sense only 
if supplemented in this way. The expression seems further to imply the 
possibility of a conscious and rational choice between performing or not 
performing (or at the very least pursuing or not pursuing) some activity. 
Still the phrase ‘it is futile (for you) to ¢’ is ambiguous, and the sophistic 
character of the argument may partly depend on this.!* 

Has there to be a relation of a specific kind between p (and not-p) and 
$-ing? As far as the argument itself is concerned, no special relation is 
required. For the argument to ‘make sense’, any combination of proposi- 
tions about the future and action predicates would be acceptable. (The 
conclusion would appear the more plausible, the less of a connection there 
is.) On the other hand, if one considers the Idle Argument as potentially 
leading to intentional inactivity—as its name implies—some relation would 
be required. For only if the addressee of the argument considers $-ing 
as in their power and as a means to a desired end p or not-p, can the argu- 
ment bring about any change of behaviour for the lazier."" 

The above scheme of the Idle Argument contains only two variable 
expressions (A, ©); two Stoic (or generally Hellenistic) logical constants 
(if... then ---; either . . . or ---); two expressions which appear to func- 
tion like operators: ‘it is fated that’ in the premisses and ‘it is futile’ in 
the conclusion; finally there is the (constant) expression ‘whether .. . or 
not... , ---’ which, again, will prove crucial for the fallacious nature of 
the argument.!? 


15 See 5.1.2.1. 16 See below 5.1.4. 17 See below, 5.1.3.2. 
18 One could try and analyse the phrase ‘édv te... , éáv Te uh... , --- as ‘both if. .., 
then --- and if not... , then ---’, and to read this as a conjunction of two conditionals, 


but this is not the only way of understanding the phrase; cf. below, 5.1.4. 
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5.1.2 The plausibility of the argument 


The Stoics (and the Middle Platonists) considered the Idle Argument as 
a sophism. As a sophism it has to fulfil the following two requirements: 
first it must be plausible, i.e. it must have the appearance of validity and 
soundness; and secondly it must in fact be invalid or unsound. In the 
present case the first requirement has to be modified in accordance with 
the function of the argument: it is levelled against fate-determinism. It 
is intended to show that fate-determinists (i) have to accept the argument's 
premisses and cannot deny its validity and (ii) cannot accept the conclu- 
sion (whereas fate-indeterminists would not accept the third premiss, and 
hence are not bound to accept the conclusion). The fate-determinists’ 
response is: the argument is a sophism; (i) either it seems only valid, but 
is not, or at least one of the first two premisses seems only true, but is not; 
hence (ii) the conclusion cannot be established. 'T'hus I interpret the argu- 
ment in such a way that to fate-determinists prima facie its premisses 
appear true (5.1.2.1) and the argument appears valid (5.1.2.2). 


5.1.2.1 The appearance of validity 


When hearing the Idle Argument for the first time, one may obtain the 
impression that its conclusion must somehow follow—even though it is 
not quite clear how. A closer look at its formal structure shows that the 
argument is based on some non-explicit assumptions. The expression which 
dominates the conclusion (‘it is futile") does not occur anywhere in the 
premisses, and its occurrence in the conclusion needs some explaining. 
Obviously a connection has to be drawn somehow between the phrases 
‘whether or not you $' and 'ó-ing is futile’. 

If we look at the three premisses we can see that there is a general 
argument scheme into which they would fit—though not the conclusion 
(C). This is the scheme of a dilemma, more precisely that of a complex, 
constructive, dilemma. This—valid—type of argument has the following 
general form (with ‘B’ for ‘whether or not you ®, P’ and ‘D’ for ‘whether 
or not you ®, not P’):' 


If A, then B 

If C, then D 

Either A or C 
Therefore either B or D 


Hence we know that we could infer the following conclusion from the 
three premisses of the Idle Argument: 


© No doubt one can find some more specific schemata. I have chosen the present one 
so as to preserve all the ambiguities contained in the ordinary language formulation. See 
below 5.1.4. 
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Therefore either, whether or not you consult a doctor, you will recover; or, 
whether or not you consult a doctor, you will not recover. 


and with p for ‘you will recover’ and ¢-ing for ‘you consult a doctor’: 
(C^) ‘Therefore either, whether or not you ¢, p; or, whether or not you ¢, not-p. 


or in a less stilted manner ‘therefore, independently of your ¢-ing either 
p or not-p’. From (C^) we can reach the conclusion of the Idle Argument 
(C) by means of a second syllogism, taking (C^) as one premiss and adding 
the following conditional, with (C^) as antecedent, as second premiss: 


(P4) If either, whether or not you d, p or, whether or not you 4, not-p, then, 
with regard to p, it is futile to $.?? 


(Or, again, expressed in a less complicated way, as 'If, independently of 
your ¢-ing either p or not-p, then ¢-ing is futile with regard to p.’) This, 
I think, has the plausibility that is needed, so that we can—provisionally 
—infer the original conclusion: 


(C) ‘Therefore, with regard to p, it is futile to ¢.”! 


(It is immaterial that the phrase ‘with regard to p’ does not occur in the 
conclusion in our passages; it can be understood from the context and its 
omission does not affect the meaning.) If we suppose that this extra step, 
or something similar, was left out because it was considered self-evident, 
the Idle Argument actually appears valid—just as one would expect from 
a good sophism.” 


20 An alternative consequent would be ‘¢-ing is futile with regard to p and not ¢-ing is 
futile with regard to p’. This is just a matter of choice as to how one wants to understand 
the phrase ‘. . . is futile with regard to ---’, but cf. 5.1.3.2. 

2 We find such a two-step argument with a complex constructive dilemma in the first 
step and a (hidden) modus ponens in the (implicit) second step also in Ammonius’ version 
of the Mower Argument (Amm. /nt. 131.24—32). For the Mower Argument see above 
2.1.2.2 and Seel 1993. 

? Denyer 19815, 61—3, in his presentation of a parallel case to the Idle Argument, draws 
the connection between ‘--- whether... or not...’ and ‘it is pointless . . .' in the first and 
second premisses: 

If it will be the case that p, then it is pointless to ¢. 
or in the present case it should rather be: 

If it is fated that p, then it is pointless to $. 

Here an intermediate step such as the following is skipped and can be reinstated: 


If it is fated that p, then p, whether or not you ¢. 

If p whether or not you ¢, then ¢-ing is pointless. 
Formally, this suggestion works equally well. But it lacks historical plausibility (Denyer, 
of course, never claims that he discusses an ancient argument). Denyer’s ‘reconstruction’ 
of the argument brings out one crucial ambiguity in the version of the Idle Argument he 
discusses (and which we do not have in Cicero’s and Origen’s version), but it conceals 
another one which is important for the Stoic understanding of the argument (see 5.1.4). 
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5.1.2.2 The truth-values of the premisses 


Why should Chrysippus—or any fate-determinist—accept as true the 
premiss that ‘if p is fated, then 5, regardless of whether you ¢’? One way 
of persuading someone of its truth would be this: In a first step the prin- 
ciple of the unalterability or inevitability of fate 1s put forward: 


If it is fated that you will recover, you will recover. 
or in general: 
If it is fated that p, p. 


This principle was generally accepted in Hellenistic times, by fate- 
determinists and fate-indeterminists alike.? Ancient philosophers who 
regarded only a part of earthly events as fated (e.g. Alexander of Aphro- 
disias), or even no events, would still agree to this statement. Only thinkers 
who consider fate as alterable, e.g. by way of prayers (so the Egyptian 
astrologers)** might reject it. But there is no sign that such a view was 
held by any Greek philosophers in the third century BC. In a second step 
the principle of the first step is strengthened to 


If it is fated that you will recover, you will recover in any event (závr«s)^— 
i.e. not: perhaps you will recover, perhaps you won't. 


If it is fated that p, in any event p—i.e. not: perhaps f, perhaps not-p. 


In a third step the phrase ‘in any event p’ is explicated along the lines of 
‘nothing, including anything which is now in someone's power, will pre- 
vent its being the case that p’. From this it follows that 


If p in any event, then your ¢-ing (calling the doctor) or your not ¢-ing (not 
calling the doctor) will not prevent p. 


Hence, 

(P1) If it is fated that p, then, whether or not you 4, p. 

and 

(P2) If it is fated that not-p, then, whether or not you 4, not-p. 


I do not claim that all these steps were made explicitly and separately in 
the way given. But the suggested general line of argument has the advant- 
age that it is historically plausible, because it introduces only ideas which 


23 Remember that for Chrysippus this inevitability does not entail necessity, see 3.4.2. 

^ See e.g. Nem. Nat. hom. 106.14—20. Cf. Sen. Nat. quaest. II 36 for a similar point. 

25 ‘In any event’ or ‘definitely’ or 'certainly'—the contrast is with ‘perhaps’ (raya); cf. 
the use of zrávr«s in related contexts, e.g. in Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.30, in the 
Mower Argument, and in Origen, Cels. II 20 and Comm. ITI in Gen. (fr.) = Philocalia 23.8 
(Robinson). 
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Hellenistic philosophers had employed in related discussions of fate and 
logical determinism (see 5.1.2.3). The course of reasoning in support of 
the first two premisses, if accepted, should be so by fate-determinists 
and fate-indeterminists alike—as long as they accept the unalterability 
of fate. 

'The third premiss has the form of an exclusive and exhaustive dis- 
junction, as is clear from the use of the (Stoic) logical particles ‘either 

.. or ---': either it is fated that you will recover or it is fated that you 
will not recover. There is no third possibility. This premiss is entailed by 
the general principle that for every pair of contradictory propositions of 
which one states that something will obtain, either it is fated that this thing 
will obtain, or it is fated that it is not the case that this thing will obtain.” 
(This principle may be called ‘Principle of Excluded Middle Fate’.) One 
can show that Chrysippus—and presumably all early Hellenistic fate- 
determinists—had to accept this principle. 

First, I assume that they held that if something will obtain, then it 
is fated that it will obtain, and if something will not obtain, then it is 
fated that it will not obtain. Secondly, Chrysippus (and early Stoic fate- 
determinists in general) also accepted the Law of Excluded Middle, that 
at any time either p or not-p (see 2.1). From these two principles, taken 
together, one can infer that it holds for all future states of affairs p that 
either p is fated or not-p is fated.” Thus, whoever accepts these two prin- 
ciples also has to accept that for every pair of contradictory propositions 
of which one states that something will obtain, either it is fated that this 
thing will obtain, or it is fated that it is not the case that this thing will 
obtain; and hence also has to accept that either it is fated that you will 
recover from this disease or it is fated that you will not recover, etc. On 
the other hand, philosophers who did not accept the Fate Principle had 
no reason to accept the third premiss of the Idle Argument either. 

To sum up the results so far: the Idle Argument appears valid. Its first 
and second premisses can be understood in such a way that they would 
prima facie appear true to Chrysippus and everyone who accepts the un- 
alterability of fate. The third premiss has to be accepted by Chrysippus 


26 Note that here the expression ‘is fated’ in phrases like ‘it is fated that something will 
not obtain’ is used not in the strict Stoic way which implies that that thing is caused. (For 
according to the Stoics something’s not obtaining, being neither a motion nor a qualitative 
state, is not caused). Rather we have to take the Stoics to understand such phrases as a lax 
or short way of saying ‘future occurrents are fated in such a way that the thing at issue 
will not obtain’. 

27 'The argument is another constructive complex dilemma: 


If p, it is fated that p. 

If not-p, it is fated that not p. 

Either p or not-p. 

Therefore either it is fated that p or it is fated that not-p. 
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(and by anyone who accepts the Fate Principle and the Law of Excluded 
Middle) but will not be conceded by fate-indeterminists. Thus, ¿f the argu- 
ment is valid, fate-determinists like Chrysippus would appear to have to 
accept the conclusion, i.e. that goal-directed actions are futile—but fate- 
indeterminists would not. And this is exactly the kind of understanding 
of the Idle Argument we were looking for (see above, 5.1.2). 


5.1.2.3 The development from the Mower Argument to the Idle Argument 


Historically, it is likely that the Idle Argument (i.e. the argument, not 
the general idea) came to life originally as an extended version of the 
Mower Argument (see 2.1.2) in the context of the debate about logical 
determinism. It is probably later than the latter since we know that Zeno 
was acquainted with the Mower, whereas there is no evidence for the Idle 
Argument before Chrysippus. 'l'he resemblance of the Mower and the 
Idle Argument is obvious, and we have two passages which present frag- 
ments of variations of the Idle Argument in which the similarity is strik- 
ing. One is a reformulation of the Idle Argument in Cicero, following his 
report of the argument in Fat. 29. It has ‘it is true from eternity that p’ 
for ‘it is fated that p’ and ‘it is false from eternity that p’ for ‘it is fated 
that not-p' ?5 The other, in Seneca, Nat. quaest. II 37.3, has just ‘p’ instead 
of ‘it is fated that p’, and ‘not-p’ for ‘it is fated that not-p’.”’ In all cases 
p is a proposition about the future. We can construct from the latter a 
general scheme: 


?5 Cicero only presents the first two premisses and then adds ‘etc.’. 

2 The topic of the passage in which this argument occurs, Sen. Nat. quaest. II 36-8, 
is the usefulness of vows and prayers in a fate-deterministic system, and the argument is 
combined with a refutation which is very close to Chrysippus’ refutation (see below 5.2.1.1 
and 5.3.4). The ‘fragments’ of the argument are: 


(P1) Either it (i.e. some future thing) will obtain or it will not obtain. 

(P2) If it will obtain, then it will happen, even if you make no vows. 

(P3) If it will not obtain, then, even if you make vows, it will not happen. 

((1) ‘Aut futurum . . . est aut non’; (2) ‘si futurum est, fiet, etiamsi vota non sucipis'. (3) 


‘si non est futurum, etiamsi susceperis vota, non fiet’.) 


A conclusion is not given, but the context makes clear that it must have been assumed to 
be something like ‘therefore it is pointless to make vows’ (‘Vota ergo suscipere nihil attinet"). 
The argument differs from the Idle Argument in that it has ‘will obtain’ ( futurum est) 
instead of ‘is fated’ (fatum est) and the third (here first) premiss is nothing but a version 
of the Excluded Middle for future things. But in the immediate context fate occurs sev- 
eral times and obviously both formulations were seen as equivalent (and so were ‘it will 
not obtain that’ (non est futurm) and ‘it is fated that not’ ( fatum est non), as Nat. quaest. 1l 
38.1 suggests). A further difference is that the premisses (1) and (2) express only that half 
of the pair of contradictory alternatives ¢-ing and not $-ing which is seen as possibly relev- 
ant for the obtaining of p or not-p. However, this does not significantly change the argu- 
ment. (But cf. also 5.7.4 on the relevance of this point for Seneca's understanding of the 
Idle Argument.) 
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(P1*) If A, A whether or not you 9. 

(P2*) If not A, not A whether or not you @. 

(P3*) But either A or not A. 

(C*) Therefore (with regard to A) it is futile to @. 


Like the Mower, this version relies on the Excluded Middle for future 
propositions for its third premiss, and one can imagine the development 
of the first two premisses from those of the Mower Argument in the way 
suggested above for the justification of the first premisses of the Idle 
Argument (5.1.2.2), extending 


If p, then in any event (závros), p 

by a suitable gloss of ‘in any event’ to 
If 5, then whether or not q, p 

and to 
If p, then whether or not you 4, p. 


Once the irrelevance of actions has been introduced, the conclusion about 
the futility of actions—as opposed to the elimination of ‘perhaps’ or of 
contingency—can be instituted. 

In this variety of the argument with no mention of fate but of proposi- 
tions about the future only, the whole argument is no longer levelled against 
fate-determinism but rather generally against those thinkers (including 
the Stoics) who claim the validity of the Law of Excluded Middle for all 
propositions, including future propositions. À version suitable for attack- 
ing fate-determinists in particular (which again include the Stoics) could 
have been obtained simply by modification of the future proposition ‘p’ 
to ‘it is fated that p’ in the antecedents of the first two premisses and in 
the third premiss. 

If the Idle Argument developed from the Mower Argument (via some 
such intermediate version about future propositions), the origin of the 
argument may lie with logicians like Philo and Diodorus Cronus. And 
given that Philo advocated a concept of the conditional very similar to 
that of material implication,” and that this concept appears to have been 
of some influence in Hellenistic logic, the first and second premisses of 
this version of the Idle Argument may have been backed up in a differ- 
ent way than the one suggested above (5.1.2.2): With Philo's concept of 
the conditional ‘If p, then, if q, p holds (for any proposition q). Hence 
for q: ‘whether or not you @’ we obtain ‘If p, then whether or not you 4, 
f'—and similarly for the second premiss, substituting ‘not-p’ for ‘p’. 


*? For Philo’s concept of the conditional cf. SE PH 2.110—11, M 8.112-17 and Bobzien 
1999a. 
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But this kind of justification would not work in any straightforward way 
with the Idle Argument which is about fate (as we have it in Origen 
and in Cic. Fat. 28-9), or with Chrysippus’ or Diodorus’ concepts of the 
conditional. 


5.1.3 Futility and goal-directed activity 


Returning to the Idle Argument which is concerned with fate, one may 
still ask in which way the truth of the conclusion was regarded by the 
Stoics to be a threat to their fate-determinism.*! For it is conceivable that 
a fate-determinist should react to the presentation of the Idle Argument 
by saying: ‘OK, goal-directed activity is pointless; so what?’ and live an 
‘idle’ life ever after. There are two ways in which opponents of the Stoics 
could have tried to reveal an inconsistency in Stoicism. 

First, they could have shown a discrepancy between Stoic fate- 
determinism and the life the Stoics led: they could have demonstrated 
that the Stoics did constantly indulge in means-ends deliberations and 
in vital but not necessarily pleasant actions like taking medicine or under- 
taking journeys. They could then have pointed out that the Stoics did 
not believe in their own doctrine, which would hardly be a recommenda- 
tion for a philosophical school.” Secondly, they could have shown up an 
inconsistency between Stoic fate-determinism and other parts of Stoic 
philosophy, especially ethics. In their ethical theory the Stoics demand that 
people perform certain actions in a certain way in order to realize certain 
objectives (the zponypéva) and thereby to strive at reaching a certain end 
(e.g. conformity with Nature). The same action would thus be described 
as both futile and morally commanded or commended. 

In both cases the opponents’ hope would be that the Stoics sub- 
sequently gave up the third premiss of the Idle Argument, and, as this 
premiss 1s entailed by their theory of universal fate, the latter would have 
to go as well. Hence—1in addition to the logical challenge—Chrysippus 
must have had a strong philosophical interest in laying bare the fallacious 
nature of the argument. 

However, before I look at the sophistic nature of the Idle Argument, 
and at Chrysippus' attempt at refuting it, first Cicero should be put in 
his place for his remark that ‘total passivity’ is the consequence of the Idle 


? Js it not enough that the conclusion is utterly absurd? This would presumably suffice 
for the average person, but the appearance of absurdity has never yet deterred the Stoics 
from holding a particular view. 

? [f the Stoics were Sceptics of the Sextan type, they could of course retort that gen- 
uine happiness can only be attained by giving up unnecessary means—end deliberation, and 
that the Idle Argument would provide a useful instrument for this. But this was not the 
Stoic position. 
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Argument (Fat. 29). For the conclusion of the argument is only that it 
1s pointless to consult the doctor, or, in general, to perform actions which 
are otherwise considered as a means to an end the agent desires. It does 
not tell us anything about passivity. The connection between futility of 
action and passivity can only be drawn if one makes a further assump- 
tion concerning the reaction of people who accept the Idle Argument as 
sound, for instance the assumption that anyone who comes to the con- 
clusion that an action is pointless will refrain from performing it.?? This 
carries some plausibility, but is open to several objections. 

First, there is no warranty that people have or aspire to have a consistent 
set of beliefs by which their actions are determined. Hence even though 
someone may have been theoretically convinced by the Idle Argument— 
in that they accept all the premisses and consider the argument valid 
—this does not preclude that, when it comes to acting, they cannot help 
but believe that their actions are relevant to the outcomes, even if the 
Idle Argument proved otherwise. (A similar thought appears in Alex. 
Fat. 186.20—3.) Second, the Idle Argument allows us to infer the futility 
of not ¢-ing in the same way as that of $-ing. Hence the psychological, 
prognostic assumption ought to be modified to 


If both ¢-ing and not $-ing are pointless, people will refrain from ¢-ing. 


And this is a psychological statement which is hardly true. It does not have 
human prudence as basis, but human idleness—and idleness was meant to 
be the result of the argument. So here lurks, it seems, a petitio principa. 
Third, there is no reason to assume that in all cases in which an action $ 
is futile with regard to some end the agent will not ¢. Psychologically it 
seems more plausible that a prudent agent will choose whatever is most 
convenient: if the agent is more inclined to ¢ than not to ¢, even after 
disregarding all possible external ends of $-ing, the agent might well $— 
e.g. because (other things being equal) it is more pleasurable to $* or 
because the agent is a habitual $-er.?5 (Again, Alexander seems to have 
anticipated this point, cf. Alex. Fat. 186.30—187.8.) 


33 'T'his assumption is a psychological and prognostic one. One could alternatively con- 
ceive of a practical prudential assumption, that people who come to the conclusion that 
an action is pointless think that they should refrain from it. Instead of predicting people's 
behaviour, this assumption would indicate what people think to be prudential or rational 
to do. 

34 Of course one could counter this by including instantiations of the Idle Argument of 
the kind: ‘If it is fated that you will enjoy yourself, you will enjoy yourself whether or not 
you drink this glass of wine, etc.’ But even then, other things being equal, the agent has, 
it seems, no more reason to drink the wine than not to. Moreover, one may doubt whether 
the pleasure an action provides can be separated from it in this way. 

3% This does not mean that the agent will act without intention or deliberation, For 
instance, after contemplating the Idle Argument someone may say to themselves 'but I've 
always ¢-ed, so I guess I can as well go on with it, even if it makes no difference’. 
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Hence, despite the name of the Idle Argument, the claim that it suffoc- 
ates all activity in life is unfounded. It is not action altogether that would 
be avoided, but only actions insofar as they are goal-directed actions; more 
precisely, actions as means to a desired (external) end which are not desired 
in themselves. But this result, of course, would still be disturbing enough. 

Interestingly, neither Chrysippus nor anyone else in Hellenistic times 
we know of objected to the Idle Argument in the following way: If every- 
thing is fated, so, too, is whether someone turns lazy as a result of being 
told the Idle Argument. Hence, in a fate-determinist system, becoming 
acquainted with the argument does not increase idleness in the world. 
Rather, everyone is exactly as lazy as they are fated to be. This reply takes 
the perspective of a world external ‘objective observer’, in that respect 
resembling the story told about Zeno, concerning his response to the 
slave who used fate as excuse (DL 7.23).* Perhaps we do not have this 
kind of counter because what was at the centre of the Idle Argument and 
bothered the fate-determinists most was not the resulting idleness but 
the futility of the actions: a clash between the claim of pointlessness of 
goal-directed activity and one's own experience, viz. that there are actions 
that are relevant to reaching certain goals, and that ethics command goal- 
directed activity. This clash is not removed by a switch to the perspective 
of an ‘objective observer’. 


5.1.4 Is the Idle Argument a sophism? 


Is the Idle Argument, as understood by the Hellenistic philosophers, 
a sophism? I do not think that this question admits of a clear answer. 
We have seen that some Hellenistic philosophers would have regarded 
the third premiss as false, others as true. Only the latter could accept the 
argument as sound (i.e. as valid and having true premisses). We have also 
seen that Hellenistic philosophers could take the remaining premisses to 
have the appearance of truth, and that the whole argument—if suitably 
interpreted—has the appearance of validity. Are these premisses true and 
is the argument valid? The answer depends on various factors. The Idle 
Argument was presented in ordinary language, and in more than one 
version, and several of the phrases and expressions used in it are ambigu- 
ous. Depending on which version one considers, in which way these phrases 
are understood, and whether they are taken throughout in the same way, 
the argument may turn out as valid or invalid, its premisses as true or false, 
and it may justify idleness or not. In this section I point out some of the 


% “They say that Zeno was whipping a slave for stealing, and when the slave said “I 
was fated to steal", he replied “and to be beaten”. (SodAov èri xAomy}, $aow, éuaortyou' 
TOU 8 éumdvros, "etuapró uoc kAéjac", éby, “Kal Sapyvac.”) We have little reason to 


assume that this anecdote is based on an actual occurrence. 
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ambiguities in the argument, restricting myself to those that may plausibly 
have played a role in the ancient understanding of the argument. 

The first relevant difference concerns the expression (a) ‘it is fated that 
P, which occurs in the first three premisses. We saw that there existed 
a version of the Idle Argument, which is closely related to the Mower 
Argument, and has instead of ‘it is fated that p’ simply (a,) a proposi- 
tion about the future, p, or the expression ‘it is true (has been true from 
eternity) that p’. The version with the phrase ‘it is fated that p’ is again 
open to several interpretations. It can be understood (a,) as implying that 
there is some omnipotent, physical or metaphysical power which actively 
brings about p. There are several ancient concepts of fate that fit this 
description. The phrase can also be understood (a,) as synonymous to ‘it 
is necessary that p’; in this case the various Hellenistic concepts of neces- 
sity will provide another range of different meanings. 

Second, there is an ambiguity in the phrase (b) 'éáv te «you $7 éáv Te 
p?) <you $7, p (‘whether or not you ¢, p’) from the first two premisses. It 
can be read (6,) in terms of sufficient conditions, as equivalent to ‘if you ¢, 
p, and if you don't ¢, p’—as in the justification of the first two premisses 
given above in 5.1.2.3 and in their suggested justification via the expression 
‘in any event’ (ávrox) in 5.1.2.2. In this reading, the conditionals would 
usually be taken as stating material or strict implication, or their ancient 
almost-counterparts, Philonian or Diodorean implication. If taken as mater- 
ial or as Philonian, the whole clause states nothing more than ‘p.’ 

But the phrase ‘whether or not you ¢, p’ can also be read in terms of 
the absence of a necessary condition—the idea being that your ¢-ing is 
not required as a causally relevant factor for p. In this case, perhaps the 
most natural interpretation is (5,) to read the phrase in such a way that 
the consequent of the first premiss implies that ¢-ing is not a necessary 
condition of p, whereas the consequent of the second premiss implies 
that not ¢-ing is not a necessary condition of not-p.** (Thus the mean- 
ing of the phrase in the consequent is not independent of the respective 
antecedent.) The first two premisses would then read: 


(P1”) If it is fated that p, then p—even if you don’t ¢. 
(P2”) If it is fated that not-p, then not-p—even if you $.?? 


37 For Philonian and Diodorean implication cf. SE M 8.112-17 and Bobzien 19995. 
Chrysippus' concept of the conditional (see above 4.1.3 and Bobzien 19998, section 1) and 
generally those types of implication summed up under the label of ‘connexive implica- 
tion’ would be inadequate, since they would make statements like ‘it will rain, whether or 
not you eat your supper’ turn out false. 

38 This is how Seneca seems to have understood the argument; cf. above 5.1.2.3. n. 29. 

?? ‘This is the formulation we find in Seneca's version of the argument, though with a 
different example: ‘If it will obtain, then it will happen, even if you make no vows. If it 
will not obtain, then, even if you make vows, it will not happen.’ Cf. 5.1.2.3. n. 29. 
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The phrase ‘p—even if you don’t ¢’ in the first premiss can be rephrased 
as ‘p and your ¢-ing is not a necessary condition of p’ or as ‘p and it is 
not the case that if p, then you ¢’. On the assumption that the point is 
that $-ing is not causally relevant for p, the implication in the conditional 
clause should be stronger than material or Philonian: when transforming 
the negated conditional into a conjunction, one would expect a modal 
expression. ‘Your $-ing is a necessary condition of p’ would become ‘it 
is impossible that both p and you don't ¢’, and the first premiss ‘If it is 
fated that p, then p and it is possible that both p and you don't $'—and 
accordingly for the second premiss. (Variations of (6,) can be thought of. 
Its characteristic feature is that it implies that your $-ing is not a neces- 
sary condition of p.) 

(b,) may appear to be the obvious reading to some, especially from 
the perspective of propositional logic. But it becomes clear that 1t goes 
counter to the common understanding of the phrase, if one considers that 
on this reading for instance the statement ‘both, if you ¢, p and if you 
don't $, p, but ¢-ing is a necessary condition of p’ is perfectly consistent, 
and that generally by (b,) nothing is ruled out as a necessary condition 
for p. For instance, ‘you’ll recover, whether or not you call the doctor, but 
calling the doctor is a necessary condition for your recovery' is consistent; 
it implies that it will not be the case that both you don't ¢ and p. 

Third there is an ambiguity in the expression ‘it is futile/pointless 
(uarny, nihil attinet) to d (with regard to pY. There is a rather meek notion 
of futility (c,), which in a way matches (b,). According to it, if p will obtain 
(or will obtain ‘in any event’), then any action ¢-ing is pointless with 
regard to its going to obtain. This concept of futility says nothing about 
any physical or causal relations between p and ¢-ing. Even in a situation 
in which you both recover and call the doctor, and your calling the doctor 
is a necessary condition of and causally relevant to your recovery, your 
calling the doctor would still be pointless (in this sense) with regard to 
your recovery. Admittedly, as this example shows, this meaning of the 
expression ‘d-ing is futile’ is a little uncommon. The reason I introduce 
it here is that it will facilitate comprehension of the sophistic nature of 
some versions of the Idle Argument. One characteristic feature of this con- 
cept of futility is that it cannot be invoked to justify 1dleness, as should 
be obvious from its disregard of any innerworldly, physical, relations. 

"There are several stronger and more common concepts of futility or 
pointlessness (c;) which all share the characteristic that if -ing is futile/ 
pointless with respect to some 5, then ¢-ing is not a necessary condition 
for p. For instance the uáryv can be understood in this way (c): $-ing 
is futile with respect to some p, if (i) ¢-ing is not a necessary condition 
of p and (ii) ¢-ing is not causally relevant to p. With such a concept of 
futility, calling the doctor is futile if both (i) if you recover, you will recover 
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even if you don't call the doctor and (ii) in case you call the doctor and 
recover, your calling the doctor was not causally relevant to your recovery. 
But—unlike in case (c,)—4$-ing would not be futile with regard to p if 
either ¢-ing is a necessary condition of p, or if you ¢, your ¢-ing is caus- 
ally relevant to p. Note that with this concept of futility an action is not 
pointless as long as if you 9, this is causally relevant to bringing about 
p—even if p would come about in some other way, if you did not 9. 

Alternatively, the u&rqv could be understood in this way (c2): $-ing 
is pointless with respect to some p, if either (i) $-ing is not a necessary 
condition of p, or (ii) it is not causally relevant to p. In this case—unlike in 
(c;)—calling the doctor would be pointless also in the case in which if you 
called the doctor, this would causally contribute to your recovery, but if 
you did not, you would still recover, since something else would bring your 
recovery about. Both the concept of futility (cj) and that of pointlessness 
(c7) would I take it suffice to justify idleness with regard to $-ing.'? 

‘The above interpretations of the three crucial phrases in the Idle Argu- 
ment are only roughly sketched, and the distinctions are not exhaustive. 
But they should help to differentiate between some of the main ways in 
which the Idle Argument can be understood. Depending on how one com- 
bines the alternative readings of the expressions, one obtains various valid 
and invalid arguments, most of which are sophisms or at least deceptive 
in some way. I discuss only a few of them, which are of some pertinence 
to the ancient discussion of the Idle Argument. 

There are two very dissimilar valid versions of the argument. The first, 
(V4), belongs to the debate on logical determinism and is characterized 
by (ai, b, e): 


(P1)-(a,, 5) If p, then if you 4, p, and if you don't d, p. 

(P2)-(a,, bj) If not-p, then if you ¢, not-p, and if you don't $, not-p. 

(P3)-(a,) Either p or not-p. 

(C )-(e,) Therefore $-ing is pointless with regard to p in the sense that if 
something will obtain, any action is pointless with regard to its 
going to obtain. 


(V4) is concerned with propositions about the future, not with fate, and 
understands the phrase ‘whether or not you ¢, p in terms of sufficient 
conditions only. It has the shortcoming that it employs a concept of futil- 
ity which does not justify idleness, and it 1s thus of no use to convince 
people that they need not bother to act.” 


© Further variations of this kind of being páryv can be easily thought of; e.g. one may 
want to add the condition (iii) ‘and not $-ing is not a necessary condition for not-p’ after 
(i) in (c5) and (c7). What matters is that the concept of futility justifies idleness. 

^ With a concept of necessity like Diodorus’, the version characterized by (a;, bi, ej) 
would also be valid. Its shortcoming would be the same. 
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A very different valid version, (V,), would be the one characterized by 
(a5, ba, €2): 


(P1)-(a,, b;) If it is fated that p, then p, and it is not a necessary condition of 
p that you ¢.” 

(P2)-(a,, ba) If it is fated that not-p, then not-p, and it is not a necessary con- 
dition of not-p that you don't ¢. 

(P3)-(a,) Either it is fated that p or it is fated that not-p. 

(C)-(e,) Therefore ¢-ing is futile with regard to p in the sense that it is 
not a necessary condition of p that you ¢, and it is not a neces- 
sary condition of not-p that you don’t ¢. 


(V,) combines a physical concept of fate with the phrase ‘whether or not 
you d, p’ in terms of the absence of a necessary condition, possibly in terms 
of the absence of a causally relevant necessary condition. The concept of 
futility could be invoked to justify idleness. This version is an argument 
about physical fatalism, concerned not with the truth of propositions about 
the future, but with the physical relations between occurrents. Its weak- 
ness lies in the first two premisses, whose truth seems open to question 
not only by indeterminists. 

One obtains various invalid versions of the Idle Argument when one 
uses the expressions (a), (b), and (c) in different meanings in different pre- 
misses, or in premisses and conclusion. So, for instance, the ambiguity 
of the phrase ‘whether or not you 9, p’ can be exploited. 

An invalid version (V4), characterized by the physical concept of fate 
(a,) and a ‘proper’ concept of futility (c;), may use the interpretation of 
sufficient condition (b,) in the first two premisses, but switch to the con- 
cept of absence of necessary condition when the connection with futility 
is made.** If one conceives of the Idle Argument as implicitly drawing 
the intermediate conclusion (C’) and using the premiss (P4) to reach the 
conclusion (C),** the switch from one reading of the phrase, (54), to the 
other, (6,), can be located in (P4): 


(P1)-(a,, b) If it is fated that p, then if you @, p, and if you don't œ, p. 
(P2)-(a;, bj) If it is fated that not-p, then if you ¢, not-p, and if you don't ¢, 


not-f. 
(P3)- (a) Either it is fated that p or it is fated that not-p. 
(C5-(b) Therefore either if you ¢, p, and if you don't ¢, p or if you ¢, 


not-p, and if you don't ¢, not-p. 


*? One possible way of taking ‘it is not a necessary condition of x that y’ would be as ‘it 
is not the case that if not y, then not x', with something like the Chrysippean conditional 
for ‘if... , then ---’. 

5 Similarly (Vi), with (a) instead of (a,). Various other sophistic combinations of the 


phrases are possible, as readers may like to work out for themselves. 
** See above, 5.1.2.1. 
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(P4)-(5,, c) If either p, and your $-ing is not a necessary condition of p or 
not-p, and your not ¢-ing is not a necessary condition of not-p, 
then ¢-ing is futile with regard to p in the sense that ¢-ing is not 
a necessary condition of p, and not ¢-ing is not a necessary con- 
dition of not-p. 

(C)-(e,) Therefore $-ing is futile with regard to p in the sense that $-ing 
is not a necessary condition of p, and not ¢-ing is not a neces- 
sary condition of not-p. 


Or, alternatively, the switch may happen in (C’), so that we have the 
previous version, except that (C’) is understood this time as: 


(C^-(b,) Therefore either p, and your ¢-ing is not a necessary condition of p 
or not-p, and your not ¢-ing is not a necessary condition of not-p. 


A different type of sophism, or at least of deceptive reasoning, are those 
versions in which in the same premiss the expression is taken in one way, 
when its truth is established, and in another when it is employed in the 
inference. For instance, we could think of a version (V,), which takes the 
valid version (V,) from above, which was characterized by (a), b3, c,) in 
the inference, but justified the truth of the premisses (P1)-(a,, b,) and (P2)- 
(ay, bi) instead of (P1)-(a,, b.) and (P2)-(a,, b), since this understanding 
of the premisses has much more plausibility.“ Alternatively, one could 
conceive of a version (V;), which is characterized by (a,, b4, c;), which is 
valid, if it is taken to contain the implicit conclusion (C^)-(b,) and the 
implicit premiss (P4)-(5,, c,): 


(P4)-(b,, c) If either if you ¢, p, and if you don't ¢, p or if you ¢, not-p, and 
if you don't ¢, not-p, then ¢-ing is futile with regard to p in the 
sense that $-ing is not a necessary condition of p, and not $-ing 
is not a necessary condition of not-p. 


Here the truth of (P4)-(6,, c,) is questionable, but this could be disguised 
by employing (6,) rather than (6,) when one justifies the premiss, i.e. by 
actually establishing the true (P4)-(b,, c2) but then using the doubtful (P4)- 
(b,, c;) in the inference. 

Whether or not an argument is a sophism can be up to a certain point 
a subjective question, since it depends on how an individual understands 
the premisses and conclusion of the argument. But I think that it has 
become obvious that in the case of the Idle Argument there are enough 
possibilities to be fooled by it, as long as it has not been analysed in some 
detail, and one can certainly say that it contains various sophistic elements 
or lends itself to be interpreted as a fallacy. The next sections (5.2, 5.3) 
investigate how Chrysippus dealt with this argument and how he mastered 
the problem of the compatibility of purposeful action with his determinism. 


55 Analogously (V;) with (a,) instead of (a,). 
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5.2 REPLIES TO THE IDLE ARGUMENT: 
THE SOURCES 


In both Cicero and Origen the presentation of the Idle Argument is fol- 
lowed by a refutation. Cicero names Chrysippus as author. There is a third 
text which provides evidence about Chrysippus’ reaction to the argu- 
ment: Eusebius’ Preparation for the Gospel 6.8.25—38. The three passages 
differ in several essential respects, and also their reliability as sources 
for Chrysippus’ reply varies. In this section I examine these passages 
first individually—what they say, what difficulties they raise—and then 
suggest how they interrelate. This provides the basis for a discussion of 
the philosophical meaning and status of the refutation and its general 
implications for Chrysippus’ determinism in section 5.3. 


5.2.1 Cicero, On Fate 30 
Here is first what Cicero reports: 


(1) This argument“ is criticized by Chrysippus: 

(2) For, he says, some things are simple, others are conjoined. 

(3) 'Socrates will die on such and such a day' is simple: his day of death is deter- 
mined, whether or not he does something. 

(4) But if the fate is of the following kind: ‘Oedipus will be born to Laius’, one 
cannot say: ‘whether or not Laius has intercourse with a woman’. 

(5) For the thing is conjoined and co-fated. 

(6) He calls it this because fate is such that both Laius will have intercourse 
with his wife and by her he will father Oedipus, just as if it were said: ‘Milo will 
wrestle at the Olympics’ and someone replied ‘hence he will wrestle, whether 
or not he has an opponent’ he would be mistaken; for ‘he will wrestle’ is con- 
joined, because there is no wrestling without an opponent.^? 


So, Chrysippus grounded his refutation on a distinction between two 
types of things, simple ones and conjoined ones; and he gave examples for 
both. ‘Thing’ renders the Latin res. What the corresponding Greek term was 


* “This argument’ must refer to the original (first) formulation of the Idle Argument 
in Cic. Fat. 28-9, not the reformulation without the word ‘fate’ (Fat. 29). For fate fea- 
tures throughout in the refutation ( fatum twice, fatalis once, and the term confatalis, which 
is essential in the refutation, refers to fate as well). 

^' (1) Haec ratio a Chrysippo reprehenditur: (2) Quaedam enim sunt—inquit—in rebus 
simplicia, quaedam copulata. (3) Simplex est: Morietur illo die Socrates; huic sive quid 
fecerit sive non fecerit, finitus est moriendi dies. (4) At si ita fatum est: Nascetur Oedipus 
Laio, non poterit dici: sive fuerit Laius cum muliere sive non fuerit; (5) copulata enim res 
est et confatalis (6) sic enim appellat, quia ita fatum sit et concubiturum cum uxore Laium 
et ex ea Oedipum procreaturum, ut, si esset dictum: ‘Luctabitur Olympiis Milon' et refer- 
ret aliquis: ‘Ergo sive habuerit adversarium sive non habuerit, luctabitur’, erraret; est enim 
copulatum ‘Luctabitur’, quia sine adversario nulla luctatio est. 
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(if any) is uncertain. The passage itself tells us that both ‘to be conjoined’ 
and ‘to be co-fated' are properties of the things referred to as res (5). We 
can infer from this that Chrysippus made a distinction either of things 
that are fated, or of things that can in principle be fated: i.e. either of that 
which actually occurs (ywóueva) or of that which could occur. Since all 
examples are of fated things, I suggest provisionally that the distinction 
1s one between things that as a matter of fact occur or obtain at some time, 
i.e. of occurrents or of facts; this will be confirmed later (5.2.3.1). The 
hybrid status of the things that actually occur (ywópeva, kwýoes, oxéoets) 
in the Stoic understanding between actualizations of proposition, states of 
affairs, and events (cf. 1.1.3) may account for the diversity of views about 
what kind of entities the simple and conjoined things were: suggestions 
range from propositions over facts and states of affairs to events. * 


5.2.1.1 Simple occurrents, conjoined occurrents, and co-fated occurrents” 


Cicero adduces one example for a simple occurrent (res simplex): 
Socrates will die on such-and-such a day (3).?? 

As explanation for its simplicity Cicero reports: 
His day of death is determined, whether or not he does something (3). 


From this one may extract tentatively as a general criterion for simplicity: 
an occurrent is simple if it will obtain whatever actions the person involved 
performs or refrains from performing.?! If this is the criterion, ‘Socrates 
will die on such-and-such a day’ is simple because Socrates will die on that 
particular day, which is fated to be his day of death,? whatever he may do. 
Now, why Chrysippus should have thought this is at the very least puzzling. 
For one would think that e.g. suicide would have brought forward his day 
of dying, and trying to escape from prison could have either shortened 
or prolonged his life. Many other actions can be conceived of which would 
have changed the actual day of Socrates’ death. True, in antiquity there 
was the idea ‘around’ that only things like people's dates of birth and death 


55 e.g. propositions (Rist 1969, 120); facts (Kneale 1962, 124); Sachverhalte (Talanga 
1986, 130); states of affairs/events (White 1985, 122); events (Long/Sedley 1987, i. 343, 
Sedley 1993, 315). Reesor's assumption (1965, 294) that the distinction is between types 
of oracles can perhaps be dismissed. 

^? "The problems touched upon in this section receive a more thorough treatment in later 
sections, when all the relevant evidence has been assembled. 

39 ‘On such-and-such a day’ (Zio die) may stand in for a time indexical (in line with the 
usual practice in Stoic logic) or for an actual date (as we have it in Cic. Fat. 19). Either 
way it would be used to refer to the day of Socrates’ death. 

5! The criterion could be more general: whatever actions any person would do or refrain 
from doing. 

32 That his death was understood to be fated becomes clear from the next sentence (4), 
which begins ‘But if the fate is of the following kind . . .’. 
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were fated.? But I can find no traces of this view in early Hellenistic philo- 
sophy, and there is no reason to assume that it is early Stoic. Moreover, 
it seems to be inconsistent with Chrysippus' theory of universal fate. So 
this idea of restricted fate does not help.?* Thus it seems that we have a 
reasonably clear criterion for simplicity of occurrents, but an example that 
does not quite fit. (The point will be re-examined in 5.3.1 below). 

The second type of occurrents is conjoined occurrents (ves copulatae). 
Cicero gives two examples: ‘Laius will have a son Oedipus’ and 'Milo? 
will wrestle at the Olympics’. Thus, against expectation, the expression 
copulata res is not used for a conjunction of two occurrents (like ‘Laius 
will have a son Oedipus and he will have intercourse with Jocasta’); but 
something is called copulatum if it is conjoined (in a sense still to be 
determined) with something else.?? That is, although ‘to be conjoined’ has 
the appearance of a relational predicate, it is treated as a monadic one 
(‘x is conjoined <to something>’ instead of ‘x and y are conjoined’). A 
translation like ‘complex’ would hence be misleading. 

The reasons why the two examples give conjoined occurrents are that 
in the case of Laius one cannot say 


whether or not he has intercourse with a woman (4), 
and in the case of Milo it would be a mistake to say 
whether or not he has an opponent (6). 


Can one generalize from these two cases and distil a general criterion for 
conjoinedness? One possibility is that an occurrent p is conjoined if there 
is at least one other occurrent q, prior or simultaneous to p, such that ‘p, 
whether or not q' 1s a false statement. But if this zs the general criterion, 
there arises a problem if one compares it with that of simple occurrents: 
the latter seemed to concern actions whereas the criterion of conjoinedness 
seems to concern occurrents in general. (Cicero’s second example of con- 
joined occurrents does not include an action, but ‘having an opponent’.) 
Thus the distinction between simple and conjoined events seems not 
exhaustive, even though this is suggested by the way Cicero introduces 
them in (2). There are two ways in which one could obtain an exhaustive 
disjunction: either the criterion for simple occurrents is in fact ‘whether 
or not something (else) will obtain’ (‘sive quid futurum est sive non est’), 


5 Cf. eg. Adkins 1960, 17 and 119; this view is often connected with the idea of 
‘astrological fate’. 

?* Sedley 1993, 315-19 suggests that the event is simple because it corresponds to a 
simple, i.e. unconditional, prophecy of Socrates’ death, as reported in Plato's Crito. This 
view fails to explain how Chrysippus’ distinction can be part of a refutation of the Idle 
Argument (see below 5.3.1). 

55 i.e. Milo of Croton, famous athlete of the 6th cent. Bc. 

56 See also Barnes 1985, 234. 
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which would shrink the class of simple occurrents; or the ‘whether-or-not’ 
phrase in the criterion for conjoinedness concerns human actions only; that 
is, the things a conjoined occurrent is conjoined with are actions. In this 
case, ‘having an opponent’ in (6) should be read as short for something 
like ‘if someone takes up the challenge’, or else some other explanation 
is needed.” (This problem is taken up again in 5.3.1.) 

Cicero tells us that the criterion of conjoinedness is satisfied in the case 
of the Milo example, since ‘there is no wrestling without an opponent’. 
‘The presence of an opponent is a necessary condition for a wrestling match. 
One can easily construct a parallel for the Laius example: Laius cannot 
have children without having intercourse with a woman. Having inter- 
course is a necessary condition (or was thought to be in antiquity) for a 
man to father a child. Both these relations of necessary condition hold 
universally.?? 

It remains to be considered, what co-fated occurrents (ves confatales) 
are. ‘Oedipus will be born to Laius’ is called not only ‘conjoined’ but 
also ‘co-fated’ (5). And we should think that the same holds of ‘Milo 
will wrestle at the Olympics’, if we assume that this is fated and hence 
will obtain. Again, ‘to be co-fated’ looks like a relational predicate, but is 
used as a monadic one. One occurrent is co-fated if it stands in a certain 
relation to another occurrent. Obviously, the fact that there is a second 
occurrent that happens also to be fated does not suffice to make the first 
co-fated. For in this way, since for Chrysippus every occurrent is fated, every 
occurrent would be co-fated, including e.g. Socrates’ death on such-and- 
such a day—and this cannot be. What kind of relation is then required? 
Cicero's explanation for why ‘Oedipus will be born to Laius' is co-fated 
is (1) that it is fated both that Laius will have a son Oedipus and that Laius 
will have intercourse, and (ii) that these two occurrents are related in the 
way ‘Milo is wrestling’ is related to his having an opponent: the co-fated 
occurrent has the occurrent it is co-fated with as a necessary condition. 

The non-contingent connection between the two fated occurrents re- 
quired for co-fatedness is hence that of a necessary condition which was 
introduced as a criterion for conjoinedness: If a fated occurrent is con- 
joined then it is co-fated. And it is co-fated with the occurrent it is con- 
joined with. Thus both relations are based on necessary conditionhood 


57 Note that the Milo example is employed in order to explain the Laius example. 
This could account for why no action comes in: it is not a counterexample to the Idle 
Argument but an illustration of a relation of necessary condition. But see also below 5.2.3.2. 

58 The literature is divided on this point: e.g. Rist 1969, 120, and White 1985, 122, assume 
events in general, Long/Sedley 1987, i. 343, Sorabji 19805, 228, and Botros 1985, 288, 
assume actions. 

5° Tt has even been suggested that both examples involve a conceptual relation of neces- 
sary condition (White 1985, 123), but I am not convinced by this claim. 

6° Cf. on this point also Barnes 1985, 235. 
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and both are not symmetrical: if p is conjoined and co-fated, and it is con- 
joined and co-fated with q, it does not follow that q is conjoined or co-fated. 
And only in exceptional cases would g be conjoined or co-fated with p. 
Note further that the relation of co-fatedness is not introduced as hold- 
ing between generic entities, such as event types, but between those things 
that will actually obtain, i.e. between occurrents or facts. 


5.2.1.2 Chrysippus! refutation in Cicero 


The next sentence in Cicero is: 
(7) Thus all sophisms of that kind can be refuted in the same way.“ 


Hence at least Cicero thinks that at this point, after the presentation of 
Chrysippus’ distinction of simple and conjoined occurrents and its exposi- 
tion, the refutation is completed. So what has been achieved by this dis- 
tinction? The place where Chrysippus locates the fallaciousness of the Idle 
Argument is the first premiss, or more generally, the premiss in which 
the relation between a goal-directed action and its prospective outcome 
is expressed. For him, although all instantiations in the scheme of the 
Idle Argument may appear sound, as a matter of fact, some are not. 

The first (and second) premisses are certainly true in those cases in 
which the occurrent which in the antecedent is hypothetically assumed 
to be fated is simple. Hence, according to Chrysippus, in instantiations 
with propositions of simple occurrents in the antecedent (and action pre- 
dicates in the respective slots in the consequent) the scheme of the Idle 
Argument produces sound arguments. The first or second premiss is false 
in those cases in which the occurrent or fact which in the antecedent is 
hypothetically assumed to be fated is conjoined, and in the consequent 
an action predicate is inserted of an action with which they are conjoined. 
In these cases the arguments are not sound and it has not been proved 
that the action at issue is futile. 

The disjunction is not exhaustive. But it seems clear that in the remain- 
ing cases, i.e. those in which the antecedent contains a conjoined occurrent 
and the consequent introduces actions which are not conjoined with it, 
the resulting ‘idle arguments’ must be sound as well. Take for instance 
^if you are fated to recover, then you will recover whether or not the Prime 
Minister has a second helping at lunch today’. The kind of sophisms which 


*' Omnes igitur istius generis captiones eodem modo refelluntur. 

© 'There can be no doubt that the phrase ‘whether or not . . .' in (3), (4), and (6) each 
time picks up this phrase from the first premiss of the Idle Argument, and that the phrases 
‘one cannot say’ in (4) and ‘he would be mistaken’ in (6) indicate the falsehood of the con- 
sequent of the first premiss of the respective ‘idle argument’. The latter point also makes 
it clear that Chrysippus understood the phrase ‘whether or not you $, p’ as implying that 
¢-ing is not a necessary condition of p (cf. above 5.7.4). For the details of the refutation 
see below 5.3.3. 
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Cicero claims can all be refuted in the same way (7), must hence be those 
which have, in their first or second premiss, a conjoined and co-fated 
occurrent, and the occurrent it is conjoined and co-fated with. 

The refutation of the parallel argument to the Idle Argument in Sen. 
Nat. quaest. 11 37.3—38.1 makes exactly the same two points as Chrysippus 
does according to Cicero: after the presentation of the argument? the text 
continues 


Such an argument is incorrect, since you pass over this alternative between 
the two: "This will obtain, but only if vows are made.' He says that it is neces- 
sary that this, too, is encompassed in fate, that you make vows or that you 
don’t. (Nat. quaest. YI 37.3-38.1) 


‘There are pairs of a human activity (making vows) and a fated occur- 
rent (unspecified) in which the performance of the activity is a necessary 
condition of the fated occurrent, and in those cases the activity is fated 
as well, since it, too, 1s encompassed in fate. In Nat. quaest. II 38.1 it is 
explicitly stated that either it 1s fated that the activity obtains, or that it 
does not obtain. The close parallels leave little doubt that this passage goes 
back to Chrysippus’ refutation, although the context seems not early Stoic 
and there is insufficient evidence for the assumption that Seneca drew 
directly on Chrysippus. 

Cicero concludes his report from Chrysippus by returning to the ori- 
ginal version of the Idle Argument, i.e. the doctor example. Chrysippus 
thinks that it is a sophism of the kind described: 


8) ‘Whether or not you consult a doctor, you will recover’ is fallacious™ 
3 
The justification, however, is not quite as expected: 
(9) for consulting a doctor is just as much fated as recovering. 


Here a couple of steps have been skipped. Clearly it has been—for the 
moment—supposed that it is fated that the sick person will recover. 
That is, on the assumption that the recovery is fated, so is calling in the 
doctor. Cicero also does not mention that for Chrysippus 'you will recover' 
expressed a conjoined occurrent, and that it is conjoined with ‘calling a 
doctor’; this is something else we have to add. 


55 For text and translation of the argument see above 5.1.2.3 n. 29. 

** Falsa est ista interrogatio, quia illam mediam inter ista exceptionem praeteris: futurum 
hoc est, sed si vota suscepta fuerint. Hoc quoque, inquit, ipsum necesse est fato compre- 
hensum sit ut aut suscipias vota aut non. 


(The next sentence makes it clear that what is fated is either that vows are made, or that 
vows are not made—not that either vows are made or not.) 

55 ‘Sive tu adhibueris medicum sive non adhibueris, convalesces’ captiosum. 

56 tam enim est fatale medicum adhibere quam convalescere. 
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In Cicero the story ends with (9), and nothing suggests that Cicero 
was not satisfied with the refutation. As he presents it, it is however not 
altogether satisfying. For the case of the sick person seems to differ signific- 
antly from the cases of Laius and Milo. There holds no universal relation 
of necessary condition between calling a doctor and recovering. One might 
well recover without consulting a doctor. Hence the universality of the 
relations in the case of Milo and Laius cannot have been the key point of 
the refutation. This is a third problem to which I return below—in 5.3.2. 


5.2.2 Origen, Against Celsus IT 20, 342.71—82 


Thus the Cicero passage does not provide sufficient information for a 
full understanding of Chrysippus' refutation. No other source states that 
it presents Chrysippus' reply to the Idle Argument. But since Origen's 
report of the argument, too, is followed by something like a refutation 
(Cels. II 20, 342.71—82), it seems natural to look for further information 
there. As often, Origen names neither source nor author.^? The passage 
is brief and consists of two parts: a refutation by analogy or parabolic 
refutation (77apaBod7),” followed by a single explanatory sentence. 


5.2.2.1 The refutation in Origen 


A parabolic refutation is a kind of refutation by analogy which works by 
constructing an argument logically isomorphic to the one in question, but 
which leads to obvious falsehoods or absurdities. It was a common way 
of arguing among the Stoics." Origen’s analogous argument (Cels. II 20, 
342.72—77) is exactly parallel to the doctor example, down to the logical 
particles and grammatical details, and perfectly fits the ‘scheme’ of the Idle 
Argument I introduced above (5.1.1). The future proposition is ‘you will 
father a child’, the part of the consequent which gives the action is ‘you 
will have intercourse with a woman’. The resulting instantiation seems 
to have the ‘absurd’ result (in the first premiss) that if a man is fated to 
father a child, this will happen even without intercourse with a woman. 


$7 So noticed in Calc. Tim. ch. 161, shortly after a passage which presents examples of 
things that are fated together: ‘. . . that it happens often that the sick person is cured not 
by a doctor but by some lay person, when such is what the decree (of fate) conditioned.’ 
(‘fieri frequenter, ut non a medico sed ab inperito curetur aeger, cum talis erit condicio 
decreti’). Not to mention that one might die because one consulted the doctor, etc. and in 
certain cases Chrysippus would perhaps even have agreed that dying from a disease is a 
simple occurrent, namely in the case of certain injuries or diseases that are fatal. 

** He only names ‘the Greeks’ as authorities for the whole passage. 

® “But something like the following is nicely set against this argument by way of analogy: 
(Cels. II 20, 342.71-2 adda. xapiévress TobTw 7H Aóyqw rotobróv ri ávrirapafláM era). 
Barnes 1985, 234 n. 21, has drawn the connection to the parabolic refutation. 

7 Cf, Schofield 1983. 
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Now, ‘the zapafod7 is a beautiful way of objecting to an argument. 
It shows . . . that there is something wrong with the argument without 
having to venture any disputable hint as to what might be wrong with 
it." In a parabolic refutation it is usually the conclusion of the parallel 
argument which appears to be absurd. But in the present case, the parallel 
argument makes clear that there is ‘something wrong’ (without saying 
what is wrong) with the first premiss—which is exactly what is needed, 
since the conclusion is absurd already in the doctor example itself. 

The subsequent explanatory sentence is not of much help to show what 
is wrong in the first premiss. It runs: 


For, as (i) in this case <i.e. the woman example», since it is inconceivable and 
impossible that someone who does not cohabit with a woman produces a child, 
it is not futile to introduce ‘cohabit with a woman’, so (ii) <in the former case» 
if the recovering from a disease happens by way of the medical art, the doc- 
tor is introduced necessarily and the «conclusion? ‘it is futile for you to con- 
sult the doctor’ is false.7? (Cels. II 20, 342.77-9) 


The main point in this sentence seems to be that the conclusion of the 
doctor example is false because it is incompatible with the truth that (on 
certain conditions) there holds a relation of necessary condition between 
medical treatment and recovery (ii). But the falsehood of the conclusion 
was granted anyway. What the fate-determinists need to show is that either 
one of the first two premisses is false, or the argument invalid. Hence, 
from a fate-determinist point of view, Origen's explanation, as it stands, 
is not successful as a refutation. 

With a generous portion of good will and imagination one could 
perhaps understand the second half of the explanatory sentence as a 
muddled and abridged way of saying that calling in the doctor is a neces- 
sary condition for recovery, that hence the first premiss is false, and hence 
the truth of the conclusion cannot be deduced. But even then it is still 
left open whether the principle of the unalterability of fate is retained, 
and the outcome is 


if p is fated and ¢-ing a necessary condition for p, then both p and ¢-ing occurs, 
or whether the principle is given up, and the result is rather 


if p is fated and ¢-ing is a necessary condition for p, then p, if someone ¢-s, 
otherwise not-p. 


^ Schofield 1983, 35. 
2 Qc vào G) ent od Low o4 : d8ó 2 n 06 
s yàp (i) êri rovrou, érei* ápsjyavov kai dddvatov TexvoToinoa uù cvveABovra 
x E 3 I NES 

yovatki, où átv mapaAapyPdvera TÒ cvveAUetv yuvatkt: ovTws (i) € TO dvaorijva, éK 

3 pa z ; D PS 
THs vócov 606 TH amo larpucijs yiverat, dvayKaiws mapadapPdverat 6 (avpós, Kat pevdos 
TO "uárwv elaáyeiw TÓv larpóv". 


* The manuscripts vary between etep and éme(. 
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According to Cicero, on the other band, Chrysippus clearly opted for 
the first alternative. Still, since Origen approves of what he reports and 
employs it to back up his view, which includes the belief that god knows 
everything in advance, we may divine that the principle of unalterability 
of fate (qua unalterability of god's pre-knowledge) was maintained at least 
by Origen, if not also by his source. 


5.2.2.2* Note on the attribution of the Origen passage 


The Origen passage is commonly taken to be Stoic in origin.” It has even 
been suggested that it stems originally from Chrysippus and that Origen 
presumably quoted verbatim from one of Chrysippus’ books on fate.” The 
reasons that have been put forward are: 


(a) in both Cic. Fat. 30 and in the refutation in Origen we have the con- 
struction of formally parallel but evidently unsound arguments; 

(b) the preceding formulation of the Idle Argument in Origen is almost 
identical with Cicero's; 

(c) in both sources a necessary relation between the fated occurrent and 
the allegedly pointless action is claimed to hold; 

(d) the woman example is a parallel to Cicero's Laius example; 

(e) Laius occurs in Origen's text just a little earlier; 

(f) Origen studied Stoic works. 


But these reasons are perhaps not sufficient to warrant Chrysippus' 
authorship of the refutation: 


(a) First, the two refutations are very different types of arguments. Unlike 
in Origen, in Cicero the refutation is based on a distinction of simple 
and conjoined occurrents and the concept of co-fatedness and is con- 
cerned with the first premiss only. There are no signs of a parallel 
argument, as makes up the core of the refutation in Origen. 

(b) The almost literal parallel of the formulation of the argument in the 
two sources can easily be accounted for without the postulation of one 
underlying source for the two refutations. Arguments like the Idle 
Argument were discussed again and again in the philosophical schools 
and were most likely learned by heart—not a big deal for people who 
memorized the whole of Homer. Even if this was not so—if one looks 
at the Mower Argument and its two sources, we have a case where 
an argument in early Stoic formulation seems to be quoted ‘literally’ 
and is then provided with a refutation from a later time and a differ- 
ent school. 

(c) 'True, but formulated in different ways: in Origen with modal expres- 
sions, in Cicero with the ‘no x without y' formula. 


® [t occurs in SVF ii. 957 and in FDS 1005. ^ Barnes 1985, 234—5. 
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(d) True, the woman example reads like a general version of the Laius 
example. Still, the examples are not the same and furthermore, the 
woman example features in a very close context in a (probably Platonist) 
passage in Plutarch (fr. 15.3). 

(e) Larus occurs in a large number of testimonies on fate, but apart from 
one vague hint in Diogenianus (Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.12) none of them 
is connected with Chrysippus, and of the passages quoted in this con- 
text only two are undoubtedly Stoic and (at least) two are Middle 
Platonist.” 

(f) Origen was at least equally learned in and fond of Platonism. 


Thus our evidence does not suffice to decide whether Origen drew 
directly from Chrysippus (quoting verbatim), or from some later Stoic, 
or from a Middle Platonist: the fact that the refutations in Cicero and in 
Origen are actually different arguments speaks perhaps rather against 
Chrysippus as author. Further reasons for the alternative that Origen may 
have drawn from a Platonist source are that the Middle Platonists both 
discussed the Laius oracle, using the same Euripides quotation we have 
in Origen immediately before the Idle Argument” (and which probably 
was introduced to that context by Chrysippus) and that they wrote about 
the Idle Argument.” Finally, the Origen passage as a whole is entirely 
neutral as regards the—notable— differences between Stoic and Middle 
Platonic fate doctrine. Thus although the topics discussed in Against Celsus 
II 20 were dealt with by Chrysippus, and the source from which Origen 
drew must have originally come about in the context of a discussion 
of a Stoic, possibly the Chrysippean, position, we do not have enough 
information to claim Chrysippean authorship, or even Stoic. 


5.2.3 Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel 6.8.25—38 


Although the Idle Argument has survived in no further sources, there 1s 
another passage which helps us to understand Chrysippus' refutation of 
it. T'his is a section from Diogenianus in Eusebius' Preparation for the 
Gospel (Praep. ev. 6.8.25—38), in which Diogenianus quotes and criticizes 
parts of Chrysippus' second book on fate. It is often taken to deal with a 
Chrysippean argument pro compatibilism or pro libertarianism.” But this 


75 Of the passages quoted by Barnes 1985, n. 24, none gives Chrysippus’ view. (For the 
Oenomaus passage see my note in 6.4.1). Alex. Fat. 202.8—204.6 and Oenomaus in Eus. 
Praep. ev. 6.7.23—4 are about the Stoics, and so is presumably Lucian, Fup. conf. 13; the 
source of Maximus of Tyre 13.5 is uncertain. Calc. Tim. ch. 153 and Alcinous, ch. 26, are 
Middle Platonist. 

7% e.g. Alcinous, ibid. 7 See [Plut.] Fat. 574e. 

7 Von Arnim puts it in the section Fatum et liberum arbitrium, Long/Sedley 1987 in 
the section ‘Moral responsibility’. 
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is not entirely correct. The passage in fact presents parts of Chrysippus' 
reply to the objection that fate-determinism leads to idleness.” 


5.2.3.1 Diogenianus’ report of Chrysippus! refutation 


Diogenianus writes: 


(1)...in the second «book on fate» he «i.e. Chrysippus? tries to solve 
the absurdities which appear to follow from the principle that everything is 
necessitated, and which we put down at the beginning; as, for example, that 
that principle destroys our own readiness to act, which concerns blame and 
praise and exhortations, and all the things which seem to happen because of 
our causation.®°  (Praep. ev. 6.8.25) 


Here Diogenianus tells us first what Chrysippus aimed at in his second 
book of fate in general, namely solving some problems or absurdities which 
seem to follow from his Fate Principle; these are most probably objections 
brought forward against Chrysippus’, or in general Stoic, theory of fate by 
some (real or ficticious) opponents.?! Diogenianus then gives a particular 
example (otov) of what problems Chrysippus tries to solve: his theory has 
been accused of destroying human readiness to act (7pofupia). Readiness 
to act is of philosophical significance insofar as it is something which 
originates in human beings themselves and is also essentially connected 
with all the activities for which human beings are held responsible. 

Now, ‘readiness to act’ (poÜvpa), in its primary meaning of ‘eagerness’, 
‘zeal’, can be understood as having ‘idleness’ (Gpyía) as its opposite.? And 
indeed, a little later in our passage 'readiness to act' 1s used along with 
‘eagerness’ (o7rovd7)) (6.8.29), and ‘to be eager’ (ozrovódLew) is contrasted 
with ‘to be negligent and lazy’ (àpeAetv kat pabvpetv) (6.8.30). Further- 
more, some passages in later texts which deal with the main idea of the 
Idle Argument explicitly contrast readiness to act (7po8upia) with being 
‘idle’ (&pyós) and ‘idleness’ (&pyía).5* 

‘Readiness to act’ (poÜvpua) and ‘eagerness’ and ‘to be eager’ (orovôń, 
oTrovóáLew) in this context, are often indeterminate between on the one 
hand ‘wanting to act’ (used as synonymous with BovAca@ar), and on the 
other hand, ‘actively pursuing something’, or ‘making an effort to achieve 
something’. Philosophically this corresponds to the distinction between 
having an intention to act (and a capacity to initiate action) on the one 


? Cf. Sorabji 19805, 245, Barnes 1985, n. 20, Sedley 1993, 314 n. 13. 

8 (1)... & 88 TO Gevrépo Avew metparar Tà åroñovðeiv 8okoUvra. Tona TÒ Aóyq TÒ 
TrávTO. KcaryvayKdobat A€yovre, dep kai "poets KAT apxas eriBepev- ofov Tò ávaupeicÜa. 
Ôr adrod rv éé i "piv abróv mpoÜvpíav mepi jóyovs TE kai émaivovs kai mporporás Kat 
náv? doa napa THY ")uerépav airíav yvyvópeva daiverac. 

5! Ch. 6 deals with some more of these absurdities and Chrysippus’ responses. 

* Note the contrast of dpyia and mpofupia in Meno 81d and 82a. 

8! e.g. Alex. Fat. 191.17-23; Eus. Praep. ev. 6.6.8—15. 
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hand and exerting some physical energy in order to start an action on the 
other. Both things often seem to run into each other, especially as a con- 
cept of the will (which 1s later used in order to refer to the first capacity) 
was not yet available. Still, in the present passage, there can be no doubt 
that in the meaning of the terms ‘readiness to act’, ‘eagerness’, the ele- 
ment of making an effort is at the very least included. 

The objection Chrysippus faced, that the Fate Principle eliminates 
readiness to act, is therefore just another way of saying that it leads to 
idleness; and the one argument which claims to prove this is the Idle Argu- 
ment. Hence it is worth considering the possibility that Chrysippus’ 
attempt at solving the absurdity that the Fate Principle destroys readiness 
to act is precisely his rebuttal of the Idle Argument. Closer inspection 
indeed reveals many more similarities between this passage in Eusebius 
and Chrysippus’ refutation as known from Cicero. To continue first with 
the translation of the passage: 


(2) Now, he says** in his second book «on fate» that it is obvious that many 
things happen because of us <but> none the less these are fated along with 
the administration of the universe. 

(3) He uses the following examples: he says that the fact that the garment will 
not be destroyed is not fated simply but together with the taking care of it; 
and the fact that someone will escape from the enemy together with his run- 
ning away from the enemy; and the fact that someone will have children 
together with his wanting to have intercourse with a woman. 

(4) For, he says, as in the following case: if someone said the boxer Hegesarchus 
will emerge from the fight completely unscathed, it would be absurd if one 
expected that he would fight with his arms by his side because he was fated to 
emerge unscathed—for, the one who made the statement said this because of 
Hegesarchus’s excellent guard against the blows; so it is in all other cases. 
(5) For many things cannot happen without us wanting <them> to happen and 
without us contributing the most intense readiness and eagerness to act, since, 
he says, those things are fated to happen together with this <readiness and 
eagerness».9  (Praep. ev. 6.8.26—29) 


4 ‘The four instances of ‘he says’ ($ot(v) ) in (2), (3), (4), and (5) indicate a close cor- 
respondence to Diogenianus’ source, i.e. Chrysippus’ second book on fate. 

85 (2) dmotv ody év rà Ocvrépo BiBAiw Tò pev èé vuv noda yivecbor SiAov evar, 
ovdev ĝe $rrov ovykaÜewppápÜat kai rara TH TÀv GAwv Owucjoe. (3) kéxpyra( TE 
mapadelypace Ttovodros Tisai: TÒ yap u) ámoAetoÜau, dot, Ooiwariov oby árÀos 

- A i 
xaDe(uapro, GAAG perà roO duddrrecbar, kai TÒ èk THY TOAELioV owbýoeobhar róvðe TWA 
peta. tod debyew aùròv tots modeuiovs, Kat tò yevécbar maias uera roô BovAcabae 
Koucavety yvvaukt. (4) diamep yáp, qov, e Aéyovrós Twos "Hyrjoapxov. TÓV mókrqY 
e€eAcdoeobat Tob ayavos mares dmdnrov d aromas àv TIS ngiov kaiévra. Tas Xeipas TOV 

capxov uáxeo0o4, eel dm Krov atrov Kabeiuapto dime «iv, ToO THY &móQacw 
‘Hyjoapyov páxea0 À Ocio ABe g 
Trounoajrevou Oud. my .mepurrosépay Tåvðpúrov ™pos TO pu) mir reta, dudakiy Touro 
eimóvros, oUTc Kal émi rv GAAwY Eyer. (5) TOAAA yap u) Sbvacbat yevécBar ywpis 

A > n 
700 xai Ads BovrAcobar kai éxreveovárqv ye mepi ajrà wpoÜvuíav re kai orovdny 
eiodépeoÜa, ére) pera roóTov, $oív, aùra yevéaÜa. kaÜeiuapro. 
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This passage introduces in (2) the expression ‘to be fated-along-with' 
(cvykaBeuiápBa:,).* The things that happen because of us are fated along 
with the administration of the universe. 'Administration of the universe' 
is a standard Stoic phrase for the all-embracing activity of Fate or God.” 
The things that happen because of us are those that depend on us, as is 
clear from a parallel sentence later in the passage in which Chrysippus is 
reported as saying ‘that which depends on us is encompassed by fate’ 
(Praep. ev. 6.8.33).8 Thus Chrysippus! point in (2) is that the things that 
depend on us are fated-along-with the rest of the world order. 'l'hey are 
embedded in the causal nexus which is fate just like everything else. The 
same idea is expressed in the refutation in Seneca (Nat. quaest. II 38.2), 
where the action of someone's going to sea is said to be fated-along-with 
(adfatum) the order of fate (in illo fato ordine), in which the outcome of 
the action is fated. 

In the subsequent examples in Eusebius, a distinction is drawn between 
occurrents that are fated simply or in isolation (xafeyapbas áriðs)® and 
occurrents fated together with (uerd + genitive) something else. The first 
three examples (3) are meant to illustrate future occurrents that are fated 
not simply but together with some activity of the person whose fate is at 
issue. These activities are obviously the things that happen because of us 
from the previous sentence (2). The fourth example (4) is adduced in 
order to illustrate this relation. 'T'he relation is that of a future occurrent 
fated together with some human activity or intentional behaviour prior 
or simultaneous to it. We can extract from the text two essential features 
of the occurrents that are not fated in isolation, 

First, the relation between the fated occurrent and the action together 
with which it is fated 1s that of a necessary condition; so the general formu- 
lation in (5): it cannot happen without us wanting it to happen and making 
an effort; and also what Chrysippus says about the examples later on in 
Eusebius: the occurrents are fated only if the relevant action 1s performed, 
otherwise they will not obtain (Praep. ev. 6.8.34).?? Second, no doubt is 
left that the actions which form the necessary conditions of non-simply 


55 The expression may have been used by Chrysippus himself (cf. the ‘he says’ in the 
sentence in which it occurs, Praep. ev. 6.8.26) and was perhaps coined by him. 

*' For Chrysippus see Stob. Ecl. I 79.1-2, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1050b, Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.8. 
For the Stoics in general cf. the numerous passages cited in SVF iv under ĝioikéw, 
Sdtoixynots, Guouegrijs, ÕLOLKNTLKŐS. 

85... dyol, mrepieilqupévov uévro, Tob Tap yuds ord THs eiuapuévus. 

5° ‘In isolation’ is, I think, the most appropriate translation of dwAds in this context; 
‘unconditionally’ would also be possible. Long/Sedley’s ‘absolutely’ carries the wrong con- 
notation, so does ‘unqualifiedly’ which is otherwise often chosen in philosophical contexts. 
I will stick to the awkward 'simply', since it is both adequate and gives the connection to 
Cicero's simplicia. 

°° See below (6) for a full quotation of the passage. 
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fated occurrents are fated themselves. This is explicit in the first three 
examples (3) and in the subsequent generalization (5). 

Both these points are paralleled in Cicero and in Seneca (see 5.2.1.4). 
How do Cicero's conjoined and co-fated occurrents fit in here? There 
is no correspondence to either term in Diogenianus. For ‘conjoined’ 
(copulatum), there may have been no Greek term at all. But it seems that 
Cicero's ‘co-fated’ (confatalis) stands for something like ‘fated together 
with’ (xaDeudpÜat pera Twos). Recovering is fated together with calling the 
doctor, or is co-fated with calling the doctor. Only that in Cicero ‘co-fated’ 
is used as a monadic predicate, whereas ‘fated together with’ is used as 
two-placed. What looks like a technical term in Cicero, is a verb with a 
prepositional phrase in Diogenianus. 

It should be noticed that Cicero’s confatalis cannot be the trans- 
lation of cvykaÜeuap«pévov» (being fated-along-with)—although this 
has sometimes been assumed.” Neither relation is symmetrical. (The 
relation ‘x is fated-along-with y’ is not symmetrical, since if it were, the 
administration of the universe would have to be fated-along-with the 
things that depend on us, which makes no sense.) But in Cicero the sick 
person’s recovering is a co-fated occurrent, and it is co-fated with call- 
ing the doctor, whereas in Diogenianus, calling the doctor would be the 
ovyKabeysappevov (but note that no such participle occurs in the text), 
and it is fated-along-with the general world-order.?? ?? 

The quoted passage from Diogenianus, (1)-(5), differs from the 
Cicero passage in that in the generalization (and the woman example) what 
is given as a necessary condition is not the action itself but the wanting 
and making an effort (BovAcoPat; mpoÜvpíav Te Kal orrovóyjv eloóépeatai, 
Praep. ev. 6.8.27 and 6.8.29). 'T'his incorporation of wanting and making 
an effort of will is important. The objection against fate-determinism was 
that it leads to idleness (Cicero) or destroys zpoÜvuía (Diogenianus). This 


9?! So e.g. Turnebus 1552 (printed in Bayer's commentary, Bayer 1959), Bayer 1959, 
den Boeft 1970, 69, Long 1971, n. 33, Long/Sedley 1987, ii. 341. 

? Although, the second time when confatalia is used in Cicero, this could be in 
Chrysippus! sense of ovykaBeuápÜac—it allows either interpretation. 

933 A number of other sources have versions of the expression ‘being fated-along-with’ 
(avy(xaO)euap ...): [Plut.] fr. XV 3 (Stob. Ecl. IT 8.25), Nem. Nat. hom. 109.3, [Plut.] 
Fat. 569f, Plut. Epit. 1.27 (DD 322.9), and we have adfatum in Sen. Nat. quaest. II 38. 
Seneca and the Plutarch fragment are similar to Chrysippus in Diogenianus: in each of 
them human activity is said to be fated together with something else. Seneca adduces four 
parallel cases to the Idle Argument, and Plutarch presents five examples of co-fatedness, 
one of them the woman-example. Nemesius deals with the claim that along with the actions 
themselves also the way in which they are performed (and the choice) are fated. [Plutarch] 
reports a relation of subordination: particular things are fated along with general ones; this 
is a wholly different idea from Chrysippus’. The occurrence in Plut. Epit. I 27 is in fact 
an emendation by Gercke for dveruápðar which would contradict Stoic theory; it, again, 
makes the things that depend on us (zap 74s) fated-along-with something, and would 
fit Diogenianus. 
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objection does not deal with actions qua physical changes in the world that 
are external to the agents, nor does it concern aimless habitual, unreflected, 
behaviour. Rather, actions are regarded as changes that happen because of 
us (map yds), i.e. they are initiated internally. More precisely, they are 
the result of zpofupia; they are goal-directed, intentional activities.” The 
Idle Argument would prevent action not from the outside, by external force, 
but internally, via a person’s mind. It stifles motivation in that it obstructs 
my wanting to do something and my making an effort. Chrysippus’ reply 
in Diogenianus works on this same level. It is my intention and my mak- 
ing an effort that are emphasized as necessary conditions: without my 
intention and internal effort there will be no action; without the action, 
the prospective outcome will not occur. Our mpofupia is not destroyed 
by arguments such as the Idle Argument, since it is shown to be a neces- 
sary condition for the outcomes.” 

Our passage gives no illustration of occurrents that are fated simply. 
For more information about them we have to turn to another passage 
in Diogenianus which also mentions the distinction between simply and 
not simply fated occurrents: after a lengthy first criticism of Chrysippus, 
Diogenianus launches a second attack which he begins with another brief 
paraphrase from Chrysippus: 


(6) And from the distinction itself which Chrysippus makes, it becomes obvious 
that the causation which depends on us is freed from fate: For, he says, that 
the garment is preserved is fated if you take care of it, and that children come 
into being «is fated> if you want «to have intercourse>,” but otherwise none 
of this will be. 

(7) But we would not ever use such toning downs in the case of things which 
are determined by fate. We do not say that some human being will die if 
such-and-such a thing happens and will not die if it does not happen, but that 
he will die ‘simply’, even if anything whatsoever would happen which ‘in gen- 
eral’ favours not dying. Or else, «we do not say? that some human being will 
not be susceptible to pain, if he does such and such a thing, but that every 
human being is susceptible to pain ‘simply’, whether or not he wants to be.” 
(Praep. ev. 6.8.34—5) 


** Cf. the above-mentioned ambiguity or vagueness in the term 7po@upia. 

° [f the definition of that which happens because of us (map ids) following in Praep. 
ev. 6.8.30 towards the end (as ‘that which comes true, because of us being eager and work- 
ing towards an end, or which is not accomplished because of us being negligent and lazy") 
is Chrysippean, then the use of the phrases Boúàeoĝaı and cmovddlew also draws the con- 
nection between that which happens because of us and fate (cf. 6.3.5 for the Stoic concept 
of rap pâs). 

% Cf. the cwo parallel passages Praep. ev. 6.8.27 and 31. 

7 (6) kai é£ abris ôe THs StacroAjs, fjv moteirac Xpóoumrmos, OfÀov yiverar TÒ 
GrroheAdabar Tis e(pgapuévus Thy map Huds airíav. Kafeipaptar yap, doi, owfjvar 
Joipariov, el dvddtrois ado, kai watdas &ocoat, ei Kal où Bovdnfeins, GAdws 88 ur) àv 
€ocoÜlaí rt ToÜTov. 
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This passage mentions a distinction (ŝsaoroàń) drawn by Chrysippus? 
starting from which Diogenianus wants to show up another inconsistency 
in Stoic doctrine. The only distinction he employs in the following is that 
between things not fated simply and those which obtain in isolation or 
‘simply’. 

The things which obtain simply feature only in Diogenianus' criticism. 
None the less, a criterion for what makes them ‘simple’ can be extracted 
from that passage (7): It is not the case that they happen only if something 
else happens but otherwise not; rather, they happen regardless of whether 
the person involved wants it. The Greek formulation dv re BotAnras éáv 
Te pý corresponds to that used in the Idle Argument in Origen and Cicero, 
and in the subsequent refutations (see above 5.1.1, 5.2.1). So it appears 
that the criterion for simplicity is the negation of that for co-fatedness 
in Diogenianus. This is also suggested by the formulation ‘we do not say 
... but... in (7). There is, moreover, a close correspondence to the 
criterion for simple occurrents in Cicero Fat. 30, ‘p will obtain whether 
or not he does something'. Since Cicero assumed that the simple occur- 
rents are fated (at least the one he dealt with), it seems likely that Cicero's 
simple occurrents correspond to Chrysippus’ simply fated occurrents in 
Diogenianus, and that simplex res is Cicero’s attempt to denote the occur- 
rents that are fated arðs. Taking the various points together, it looks as 
if we have every reason to assume that the Diogenianus passage presents 
a main part of Chrysippus' refutation of the Idle Argument from his 
second book on fate. 


5.2.3.2 How Diogenianus’ and Cicero's reports fit together 


If this conclusion is correct, we are now faced with the following problem: 
As the Cicero passage also presents Chrysippus’ refutation of the Idle 
Argument, how can these two passages be reconciled? It is conceivable 
that Chrysippus dealt twice with the objection that fate-determinism leads 
to inactivity.” But this seems unlikely. Cicero’s excerpts from Chrysippus 
should ultimately stem from his works on fate, and those excerpts which 
defend fate-determinism from the second book—which is just the book from 


(7) èri 8d rv nó Tis cluapuévgs mpoKxareAnupeveav oük &v more UToTyLHGEDL TOLAUTALS 
7 0 Où ^ Ü $ 6 7 * y 8 H 48 £ AX e À ^ 
xpnoaipefar. OUkovv $apev reÜvij£eoÜaí rwa* dvOpwrov ei róðe Tt yévovro, GAN amAws 
» ^ " b » 
TeÜvii£eaÜa,, Kav órvobv mpos TÒ ur) dmoOvijaicew kabóàov yíyvovro: 3) ux) dAynddvos Ececbat 
Sexrixdv dvOpumdy twa, Kav Tadt mrpárrou GAN draws mávr avOpwmoy ddyndévos elvat 
dexrexdv, éáv re BovaAnrat édv re wy. *cf. n. 111 below. 


3 StaaroAy can also mean something like exposition; in which case the exposition at 
issue is that of the occurrents that are fated together with something, i.e. of one of the two 
types of occurrents Chrysippus distinguished. See for use with meaning ‘distinction’ for 
Chrysippus: Plut. Comm. not. 1079b; for Epicureans: Epicurus, Nat. 28.7, and Philod. Piet. 
95-100 (Obbink). 

?? As has been suggested e.g. by Sharples 1991, 181. 
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which Diogenianus claims he quotes. The assumption that Chrysippus 
dealt with the same subject twice in the same book can be no more than 
a makeshift. On the other hand, the differences between Cicero and Dio- 
genianus are considerable. Even though the philosophical points made 
seem almost exactly the same, there is no overlap in examples, and only 
Cicero presents the Idle Argument itself. The proposal that Cicero and 
Diogenianus drew ultimately from the very same source can, however, 
be made plausible, if one assumes that they picked out different bits from 
the source, and that Cicero made some alterations in the examples, some- 
thing we know he frequently did. One possible structure of the original 
.100 


passage in Chrysippus would be this: 


(a) objection: fate-determinism leads to idleness, destroys readiness to act 
(b) the Idle Argument 

(c) the distinction between simple and non-simple occurrents 

(d) simple occurrents with example(s) 

(e) non-simple occurrents with (at least four) examples 

(f) generalization from the examples 

(g) application to the Idle Argument 

(h) general conclusion ((g) and (h) may have been in reverse order.) 


Cicero has (b), (c), (d), (f), (g) and parts of (a) and (e); Diogenianus has 
a different part of (a), refers to (c) and (d), and has (e), (f), (h). Some of 
the differences between Cicero and Diogenianus can be more readily 
explained if one first directs one's attention to the following oddities 
in the Cicero passage: 

First, the Socrates example seems not to fit the criterion for simplicity 
(5.2.1.2). Second, if one understands the Laius example as based on the 
story of Laius and Oedipus, it does not quite work as a counter-example 
to the Idle Argument. The Idle Argument is meant to lead to inactivity. 
Given that intercourse was seen as a necessary condition for getting a child, 
one would thus expect an example in which someone who wants a child 
considers whether or not to have intercourse. But according to the story, 
Laius desires to have intercourse, but does not want to have a child.!?! 
Third, remember that the Milo example does not quite succeed as an 


10 Chrysippus’ argumentation for the compatibility of determinism and moral respons- 
ibility followed a broadly similar structure, see below, Ch. 6. 

101 "The only way to use the story in the counter-argument would be like this: “The argu- 
ment runs “Jf you're fated to have a son (even though you don't want one), you'll have 
one whether or not you have intercourse with a woman. So you may as well have inter- 
course." But this is absurd, because if you did not have intercourse, you would not have 
a child.’ Here inactivity 1s a sufficient condition for the desired outcome, whereas what is 
expected is that activity is a necessary condition for the desired outcome—as is the case 
e.g. in all four examples in Diogenianus (above 5.2.3.1 (3)—(4)), in all four examples in 
Sen. Nat. quaest. II 38.1—2, and in all five examples in Plut. (fr. XV 3). 
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analogy either: it could not lead to idleness, since the thing stated to be 
conjoined with the fight's taking place, 1.e. having an opponent, is not an 
intentional activity.” Fourth, grammatically the Milo example explains 
the Laius example which in turn is meant to explain by analogy the doctor 
example. So why not have the Milo example to explain the doctor example 
directly? 

In Diogenianus we find none of these anomalies. There is no illustra- 
tion of simply fated things; in all examples of co-fated things, human 
intentional activity 1s a necessary condition for the desired outcome; the 
Hegesarchus example features an action; and it is much more detailed than 
the others and explains, in one go, the three previous examples, a method 
that makes perfect sense. 

The lack of parallelism between the sources and the incongruities in 
Cicero can be explained as follows: First, Cicero or his source modified 
the example for simple occurrents into the Socrates example, or intro- 
duced the Socrates example (see also below 5.3.1). Second, Cicero (or his 
source) put the characters of Laius and Oedipus into the woman example 
—perhaps even taking the example from one of Chrysippus’ books on fate, 
if from a different context.’ Third, Cicero substituted the Milo example 
for the Hegesarchus example, perhaps in order to make the relation of 
necessary condition more striking, perhaps because Milo was a more 
famous and generally known sports idol, whereas Cicero may never have 
heard of the Hellenistic wrestler Hegesarchus. The Milo and Hegesarchus 
passages display a very similar structure: 


ut worep yap, d»oív 
si esset dictum €i Aéyovrós rwos 
‘luctabitur Olympiis Milon' "Hyrjoapxov tov mókrqv é£eAevbocola: o 
ayavos müvrmos ATÀNKTOV 
et referret aliquis atomws ay tis Elov 
‘ergo sive habuit adversarium xaÜiévra. Tas xcipas Tov Hyjoapyov 
sive non habuit, luctabitur’ payeoBat 
erraret 


9? Whereas we have intentional, goal-directed, activity in all thirteen examples in the 
parallel passages; see previous note for the passages. 

7 We know that Chrysippus used the story in his book on fate. (Cf. e.g. Diogenianus 
in Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.12-13.) Further, the story is discussed immediately before the Idle 
Argument in Origen (Cels. II 20, 340.47—342.61), and the prophecy to Laius became a 
standard example in later ancient doctrine of fate (5.2.2.2 n. 75), but it occurs nowhere 
else in the context of the Idle Argument. The woman example, on the other hand, is used 
in the context of the Idle Argument or its general idea, not only in Diogenianus, but also 
in Origen and in Plutarch. AIl the other examples, in Diogenianus, Seneca, Plutarch, Origen 
are everyday examples, and so is the doctor example itself. This includes the Hegesarchus 
(or Agesarchus, cf. Pauly Wissowa, s.v. ‘Agesarchos’) example, for the boxer Hegesarchus 
(mentioned by Pausanias 6.12.8) was almost a contemporary of Chrysippus—a fact that 
also makes it very likely that this is Chrysippus’ original example. 
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est enim émei 
copulatum ‘luctabitur’ &rÀqkrov avrov Kabeiuapto áxeADetv Tob 
Tiv anddacw Tomoapevou 
quia sine adversario nulla dia rrjv mrepvrrorépav ràvÜpdyrov mpós TÒ us) 
luctatio est mArreo0ac pura roro eimóvros, 
Omnes igitur istius generis oUTw Kat emt TOV GAÀÀcv eyes. 


captiones eodem modo refelluntur. 


If one assumes that Cicero replaced the Hegesarchus example by the Milo 
example, the parallel structure becomes obvious and is certainly closer 
than one would wish to explain by reference to chance. The fourth dif- 
ficulty just disappears if one assumes that in Cicero’s source the Milo- 
Hegesarchus example was more detailed and served to explain the three 
preceding examples—as is the case in Diogenianus. 

I thus take it as established that the passages from Chrysippus in Dio- 
genianus in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.25—38 form part of Chrysippus’ counter to 
the objection that his theory of fate leads to idleness. We have then both 
Cicero and Diogenianus as passages from which to reconstruct Chrysippus' 
reply to the Idle Argument. 


5.3 CHRYSIPPUS' REFUTATION: FATALISM VERSUS 
CAUSAL DETERMINISM 


Having sorted out the various sources for Chrysippus’ reply to the 
Idle Argument, we can now go back to some of the residual problems 
that emerged in the discussion of Cic. Fat. 30, and then consider how 
Chrysippus’ refutation is grounded in and helps to shed some light on 
his theory of fate. 


5.3.1 Simply fated occurrents reconsidered 


First, the reason for the occurrence of two historical examples in the refuta- 
tion in Cicero (Fat. 30), in particular, how the Socrates example fits in, 
still remains unclear. Recently, an interpretation of the Cicero passage has 
been suggested in order to solve these difficulties.!?* This interpretation 
rightly starts out with the assumption that for Chrysippus both simple 
and conjoined occurrents and the route that leads to them, including all 
actions, are fated. Simple occurrents are then understood as those occur- 
rents concerning a person which obtain in all possible worlds!? (they are 
necessary), although there are non-actual possible worlds in which the 


104 Sedley 1993, 315-19. 105 The ‘possible world’ idiom is mine. 
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person performs different actions before the occurrent obtains. We have 
‘an intelligently planned network of diverging but ultimately re-converging 
alternative opportunities’.!°° For Socrates there were possible alternative 
courses of actions, but the time of his death would have been the same, 
whatever he might have done. The focus on the time of death is explained 
as a reference to Plato's Crito 44a—b, where it is prophesied to Socrates 
when he will die; and it is stressed that the use of a prophecy here and 
in the Laius example is non-incidental. Conjoined occurrents are under- 
stood as occurrents concerning a person that do not obtain in all possible 
worlds (they are not necessary); there are non-actual possible worlds in 
which alternative actions lead to outcomes different from the actual one 
and the alternative opportunities do not re-converge: for instance, there 
are possible worlds in which Laius does not sleep with Iocasta and in 
which no little Oedipus is produced. The picture thus painted is that of 
a sophisticated version of theories commonly labelled 'fatalist'. 

On this reading of the Cicero passage there is no criterion that helps 
to distinguish between what is a simple occurrent, what a conjoined one, 
apart from the fact that the divine intelligence determines—more or less 
randomly as far as human knowledge is concerned—that some are simple, 
others conjoined. 'T'his interpretation has the historical advantage of keep- 
ing the example for a simple occurrent as it stands. But it seems most 
unlikely that this can be what Chrysippus had in mind when trying to 
refute the Idle Argument, for the following reasons. 

Cicero (Fat. 30) reports that Chrysippus used the distinction between 
simple and conjoined occurrents in order to refute the Idle Argument, 
and that he understood the doctor example to give a conjoined one. How- 
ever, on the present interpretation, the choice of the doctor example and 
of the examples in the parallel passages! would seem to be completely 
random insofar as they could all serve equally as examples for simple 
occurrents and for conjoined ones. In each case it seems possible that 
fate, qua divine intelligence, has decided that the outcome 1s necessary. 
For instance, non-recovery could well be fated simply, because the divine 
intelligence happened to decide that the person would not recover, and 
this would be so regardless of whether the disease is in ordinary cir- 
cumstances fatal. This implies that the specific causal activities of specific 
objects play no role in this interpretation. In particular, the emphasis laid 
on human efforts and motivation in Chrysippus’ examples for co-fated 
occurrents and in his general explanation in Diogenianus becomes quite 
irrelevant: in the absence of prophecies, there is no way for people to find 


1% Sedley 1993, 317. 
107 Sedley accepts the Diogenianus passage as a parallel to the Cicero passage, cf. his 
n. 13. 
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out why they should make an effort to run away from their enemy or call 
a doctor, whereas Socrates should not endeavour to escape from prison. 
Instead of being an argument against idleness, Chrysippus’ answer on 
this interpretation seems rather to open the door for excuses of the naive 
fatalist kind: why should I call the doctor, it may well be fated simply that 
I will die from this disease anyway. 

The emphasis on prophecy as a factor that determined the choice of 
examples is also problematic: the stress on the fact that Socrates knew 
his time of death seems to disqualify the example as a reasonable case of 
a sound ‘idle argument’: both for the applicability and for the efficacy of 
such arguments it is essential that one does not know what is fated. Other- 
wise it makes little sense to have first and second premiss, and a disjunction 
as third premiss.'^* 

So this interpretation cannot explain how the distinction between 
simple and conjoined occurrents works in the refutation of the Idle 
Argument. Still, it highlights the fact that the Socrates example and 
the Laius example, as given by Cicero, are each closely connected with 
a prophecy, and that this can hardly be a coincidence. Perhaps then at 
some point after Chrysippus, the distinction between conditional and un- 
conditional prophecies has for some reason been confounded or propped 
upon Chrysippus’ concept of co-fatedness, and thus entered the discus- 
sion of the Idle Argument.” 

But what was Chrysippus’ position on simply fated occurrents? I do 
not think this can definitely be decided. Here are two possibilities: Per- 
haps there were no examples, and 'simply fated occurrents' just denoted 
the empty class, since everything 1s fated together with something. After 
all, Chrysippus maintains the continuous interdependence of all things and 
occurrents in time and space, and if something is fated, that means that 


108 Sedley's introduction of moral factors, too, seems irrelevant. In particular, the pre- 
sumably later Stoic morally correct willingness to comply with fate (cf. 7.3.2-3) that Sedley 
brings in cannot serve to mark off simple occurrents from conjoined ones: the moral com- 
mand to comply with fate is not restricted to those occurrents that are necessary (as is, for 
Sedley, Socrates’ date of death) but holds for all occurrents, since all occurrents are fated, 
hence also for the case of conjoined occurrents. The point Sedley makes on the relation 
between climate and the characters in the examples, however apt and interesting, too, seems 
quite immaterial to the refutation of the Idle Argument. (And why should the divine intel- 
ligence put an effort into carefully designing alternative converging opportunities that will 
never come true?) 

109 "his may be confirmed by a passage in Calcidius (Tim. 152-3) where, in the context 
of the Middle-Platonist arguments for that which depends on us, both Socrates (in the 
context of the decree of the law in Phaedrus 248c3—5) and the prophecy to Laius are given 
in immediate sequence in examples. 

11? Posidonius or Cicero, or any intermediate source could be responsible for this. Note 
also that fate and prophecy have been mixed up elsewhere in Cicero's On Fate, see above, 
4.1.5 and 4.2.3 on the passage Fat. 11-17. 
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it has causes and is part of the complex network of causes and occurrents. 
Thus Chrysippus could have held the view that for every occurrent there 
are other occurrents (not necessarily actions) that are—causally relevant 
—necessary conditions for it. This would square with the facts that Dio- 
genianus does not provide any examples for simply fated events, and that 
we do not find an explicit mention of their existence in his report. But 
I am slightly hesitant to believe that Cicero (or his source) made up the 
Socrates example from scratch. 

Alternatively, the original example of simply fated occurrents was some- 
thing like ‘Socrates will die’ or ‘you will die',!!! and was modified by Cicero 
or his source.!? Such examples fit Cicero's explanation ‘whatever he will 
do’ (Fat. 30) without problems. Simply fated occurrents could then either 
(i) be those for which no action forms a necessary condition; or (ii) more 
generally those for which no externally induced change is a causally relev- 
ant necessary condition. (1) is all that is required for a refutation of the 
Idle Argument; furthermore, it is for this purpose that Chrysippus seems 
to have introduced the distinction.!? How then would simply fated occur- 
rents fit into the Stoic network of causes and occurrents? 

At first blush, one could think that simply fated occurrents (like 
‘Socrates will die’) are ‘indefinite’, insofar as they contain no determina- 
tion of time, space, or circumstances; and that because of this one could 
not say that they are caused (that is, Socrates’ dying in Athens by way of 
drinking hemlock, etc. is caused, but not Socrates’ dying-fullstop). The 
point would be that, being more general, they are not part of the ‘net- 
work of causes’, which is built up from spatio-temporally definite par- 
ticulars only. But this suggestion fails since for Chrysippus the fact that 
simply fated occurrents are fated implies that they have causes. And given 
that ‘Socrates will die’ is caused, it is caused precisely by an action (or 
rather by a person, by way of performing that action): if anything, one 
should think that in the well-known historic case Socrates, by drinking 
hemlock (or the hemlock, by being drunk by Socrates) was the cause of 
his death. 


!!! Diogenianus, although he does not explicitly present a Chrysippean example for simply 
fated occurrents, employs Chrysippus' distinction in his criticism, where he presents two 
such examples (see above, text (7) ). The first is ‘some human being will die’. (I read teva, 
with ONV, instead of wavra; this makes it parallel to the second example, Praep. ev. 
6.8.25—-38 and to the whole of the passage Praep. ev. 6.8.35, which is concerned with indi- 
vidual occurrents (cf. again (7) ), and it also fits the immediate context slightly better. But 
nothing much hinges on this.) 

u2 This was a habit of Cicero's. Cf. for instance ‘Fabius’ in Fat. 11-14, see my Ch. 4. 

13 Since it has been shown that the Milo example was substituted by Cicero for the 
Hegesarchus example, there is no textual reason any more to assume that the criterion 
concerned occurrents in general that are necessary conditions, rather than actions only. 
This notwithstanding, the texts of course admit the alternative of occurrents. 
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But if this is so, was not the action of drinking hemlock a necessary 
condition of Socrates’ death? This does not follow. Let us assume that 
Socrates died of hemlock poisoning. Then the Stoic cause for Socrates’ 
death-by-hemlock-poisoning is Socrates, by drinking hemlock (or the 
hemlock, by being drunk by Socrates). As Socrates’ death-fullstop, since 
fated, must be caused as well, we would assume its causes to be—at least 
in part—the same as those of Socrates’ death-by-hemlock-poisoning. 
But whereas taking hemlock is a necessary condition of Socrates’ death- 
by-hemlock-poisoning (‘no death by hemlock poisoning without taking 
hemlock’) it is not a necessary condition of Socrates’ death-fullstop 
(although it is certainly a sufficient condition). In fact there should be no 
action that is a necessary condition of the occurrent that Socrates dies- 
fullstop (whereas in the case of conjoined occurrents, there would be at 
least one human action or externally induced change that is such a neces- 
sary condition). In other words, for ‘Socrates dies’ to obtain in the future 
no one and nothing has to actively interfere from outside; even if none 
of the things which might bring people to death prematurely happens 
to Socrates, he still will die. His being a human, and thus living, being 
itself is sufficient for that. The cause for his death would in that case be 
internal. Hence Chrysippus could have all occurrents caused, including 
simply fated ones; and yet for these latter the criterion for being fated 
simply is preserved; for there is no action (and generally no externally 
induced change prior to the occurrent) that is a necessary condition. 

We have too little information to be able to state what kind of things 
would turn out to be fated simply. I would suspect that—if they were 
thought to exist—they were occurrents which are linked with the essence 
of the object involved. Thus it is for instance part of the essence of human 
beings that they will eventually die. 


5.3.2 Co-fatedness and causation 


The second unresolved point in the Cicero passage was what kind of rela- 
tion between p and the agent's ¢-ing was required for co-fatedness.!^ From 
the examples together with the general information about co-fatedness in 
our various sources we can extract the following points: the relata of the 
relation are occurrents or facts. One of them (¢-ing) is an action (or some 
other intentional behaviour that takes an effort on the side of the agent). 
It is considered a means to attain the other occurrent, as outcome; it obtains 


114 [ use 'co-fatedness' here to refer to the—asymmrnoetrical—Trelation between the agent's 
¢-ing and p, which is referred to in Diogenianus as '() xaÜe(uapro pera Tob ($-ing)' and 
which in Cicero holds between the confatalis res p and the occurrent or action ¢-ing it is 
co-fated with. 
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no later than the outcome, and it is a necessary condition of it. Both the 
action and the outcome are fated, but the relation of co-fatedness is clearly 
stronger than the mere fact that they are both fated. Finally, since being 
fated includes being part of the all-embracing causal nexus, and the rela- 
tion between action and outcome 1s described as one of co-fatedness, we 
should expect it not to be conceptual or logical, but in some sense phys- 
ical or causal. 

In Cicero's two examples of co-fated occurrents we had a universal 
relation of necessary condition (5.2.1.1). No such relation existed in the 
case of the doctor example, and it remained unclear what made the sick 
person's recovery co-fated with summoning the doctor. Of Diogenianus' 
four examples only the woman example implies a universal relation of 
necessary condition between action and outcome.'? In Origen we noticed 
the very same discrepancy as in Cicero: in the parallel example (the woman 
example) a universal relation of necessary condition holds; in the doctor 
example it does not. 5 But Origen gives an additional explanation for the 
necessity of the latter relation: 


If the recovering from the disease happens by way of the medical art, the 
doctor is introduced necessarily. (Cels. II 20, 342.79—82) 


This proviso, it seems, expresses some kind of causal relation: calling 
the doctor is a necessary condition of recovery only in those cases in 
which (the doctor, administering) medical treatment would be a necessary 
causal factor in the causation that leads to recovery, and—we have to add 
—consulting the doctor is required to obtain this treatment. 'l'hus, in 
the case of the doctor example, the action of calling in the doctor would 
trigger or activate a necessary causal factor of the recovery and nothing 
else would. Can we infer that causation is a necessary element in the rela- 
tion of co-fatedness? Since it is uncertain whether Origen reports Stoic 
doctrine (see 5.2.2.2) we have to turn to Diogenianus for a more definite 
answer. 

The Diogenianus passage allows us to rule out the possibility that the 
criterion for co-fatedness requires a Stoic causal relation between activity 
and outcome, or a relation in which the activity triggers a cause of the 


"5 The other three examples seem not to involve such a relation. Although it is very 
unlikely that one comes away from a boxing fight unscathed with one's arms by one's side, 
if one jumps around and is very fast one might manage to—alternatively one's opponent 
could be drugged or bribed; and even if one does not run away from the enemy one might 
occasionally survive; furthermore, some people are so lucky that even if they never take 
care of their clothes, these still always look like new. 

!!$ This might be mirrored in the use of € in the doctor example and reć (not following 
CDEH's etzep) in the woman example: the conditional instead of a causative conjunction 
is an obvious deviation from the otherwise parallel formulation. 
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outcome—as was part of the explanation of the doctor example in Origen. 
Only in the case of the woman example can Stoic causation be assumed: 
in some cases a man, by having intercourse, causes the fathering of a child. 
The remaining three examples do not involve an instance of causation 
triggered by the action. The action does not prompt anything that actively 
brings about the outcome. Staying alive (i.e. not being killed), one’s gar- 
ment being preserved (not being destroyed), remaining unscathed in fight, 
are not changes that have been brought about by way of the action at issue; 
rather, in all these cases, certain instances of causation of change seem to 
have been prevented from occurring. A man’s running away prevented 
some enemy from being the cause of his death, etc. 

Generally it seems that either the actions are necessary conditions of 
the preservation of a qualitative state (and thus of the absence of some 
change), by helping to prevent an instance of causation from taking place 
which would otherwise have taken place, and would have resulted in a 
change (taking care of the garment; running away; using one’s guard); or 
the actions are necessary conditions of the obtaining of a change insofar 
as they are a necessary part or trigger of an instance of causation by which 
that change is brought about (calling the doctor, producing a child). If 
one looks for a common denominator of the examples, what they all share 
is that the human activity interferes or interacts with the causal nexus of 
things and occurrents in a way that is causally relevant for the outcome. 
That is, the action is a necessary condition of an instance of causation to 
occur or to be prevented.!! 

This tallies well with the early Stoic conception of causation. We have 
seen in Chapter 1 that this conception is not that of events of a certain 
type being universally followed by events of another type. Empirically 
observed regularity and prediction were not an issue of Stoic causal the- 
ory, although both these factors were discussed in the context of divina- 
tion (see 4.2). Rather for the Stoics a cause is a body with a capacity for 
certain kinds of movements or changes. These will usually be exerted if 
suitably prompted. However such prompting does not always lead to the 
movement. There is the possibility that the movement is externally pre- 
vented, by interfering elements from the circumstances. In an instance 
of causation of change!? the corporeal cause will actively contribute to 
the effect. Thus it must always in principle be possible to single out some 
body (or several bodies) as causally responsible for the outcome—all the 
other relevant factors count as circumstances.!? 


1 "The examples themselves may not all seem to express relations of necessary condi- 


tion, but Chrysippus' general statement about them leaves no doubt about this point. 

118 At present I am only concerned with causation of change. For the difference 
between causation of change and of qualitative states see above, 1./.2-3. 

11? For the ‘fine-structure’ of causation of change see also 6.3.3. 
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Into this picture, the concept of co-fatedness now brings the con- 
cept of causally relevant necessary conditions: Roughly, something"? is 
a causally relevant necessary condition of an occurrent p if it (1) is a causal 
occurrent, and (ii) obtains no later than p, and (iii) if it did not obtain, 
nor would p. In the cases in which p is a change, this means that the causal 
occurrence js a necessary trigger of an instance of causation of change 
which leads to p; in the cases in which p is a qualitative state, this means 
that the causal occurrence is a necessary preventing factor of an instance 
of causation of change which would lead to not-p. À consequence of 
the existence of such necessary conditions of occurrents for Chrysippus' 
determinism is that things are not fated in isolation. For they introduce 
a restriction on the possible combination of things that can obtain in the 
course of the world, and hence— because everything is fated—on the com- 
bination of things that can be fated. (We do not know whether Chrysippus 
would consider all such cases of restriction as cases of co-fatedness, or 
whether his concept of co-fatedness concerns exclusively relations between 
occurrents and those of their causally relevant necessary conditions that 
are actions; see 5.3.1.) 


I now revert once more to the question of the universality of the relation 
of co-fatedness. Even if there can be no doubt that the relation between 
activity and outcome is not universal—is universality an essential factor 
of co-fatedness in any other way? For instance, there could be a cer- 
tain subclass of diseases in which medical treatment is—universally—a 
necessary condition for recovery. And there could be a certain subclass of 
battles in which running away when attacked is—universally—a neces- 
sary condition for survival (in another subclass hiding or giving oneself 
up might be an alternative). And no doubt, one can always argue that if 
one limits the situations sufficiently one will find such a restricted-scope 
universal relation—even if actions of other human beings are involved. 
Is such a restricted-scope universality pertinent to co-fatedness? 

Since we are not looking for conceptual or logical universal relations 
(see above), what is at issue is whether there are some empirical ‘laws of 
nature’ of which the example cases would provide some instantiations. 
For example, whether whenever a patient displays a certain combination 
of symptoms, and is treated by a doctor in a certain way, other things 
being equal, recovery ensues (causal relation of sufficient condition), or 
whether whenever a patient displays a certain combination of symptoms, 
and no medical treatment of a certain kind is administered, other things 
being equal, no recovery ensues (causal relation of necessary condition). 
The relation of sufficient condition is prevalent in modern determinist 


120 Including conjunctions and disjunctions of things that can obtain. 
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theories. However, its relevance can be ruled out on the grounds that 
Chrysippus insists on a relation of necessary condition between action 
and outcome. Thus the universal relation could in any event only be of 
necessary condition, or a combination of both. Our text, it seems to me, 
suggests that in his refutation Chrysippus did not refer to or presuppose 
any concept of empirically detectable ‘laws of nature’ or any other type 
of restricted-scope ‘universal relations’. There is no hint that a subclass 
of comparable diseases or a subclass of comparable battle situations or 
a subclass of boxing fights came in or was a prerequisite anywhere in 
the argument. It seems rather unlikely also especially since in some of 
the examples (Hegesarchus, battle) the outcome is in part dependent on 
another human being’s intentional behaviour. 

Suppose that Dio is ill and consults the doctor. It may be that the 
administered treatment generally makes patients recover as often as not. 
But it makes Dio recover, and without the doctor he would have died. 
What matters in the context of the Idle Argument is that in this case the 
doctor was needed. Whether there is some universal relation involved, 
restricted-scope or other, is irrelevant. Of course, this does not preclude the 
possibility that in that situation given the causes and the whole world state, 
it was inevitable for the recovery to follow; this is what Chrysippus seems 
in fact to have believed (1.3). And this may imply—in modern parlance— 
that there are enormously complex ‘laws of nature’ that govern whole 
world states, and which have presumably no more than one instantiation 
(per world cycle). But for Chrysippus’ refutation of the Idle Argument 
this point is not relevant. 

Equally, no universal relation between action and outcome is required 
to give us sufficient reason to act, and thus to counteract the charge of 
futility of the Idle Argument. First, it is plainly absurd to ask for a uni- 
versal relation between the occurrent p and the action of your $-ing as a 
prerequisite for your ¢-ing not to be pointless. But neither is a universal 
relation of restricted scope required. All that is usually needed is that it 
is consistent with your other beliefs that your $-ing could be a necessary 
condition of p (or rather, that there is a certain epistemic probability that 
it is a necessary condition), so that if you did not ¢, not-p, and further 
that if you $-ed possibly p, and that nothing else would keep p from 
obtaining, as far as you are aware. 

For the ‘efficiency’ of the refutation of the Idle Argument (which after 
all is applied to particular situations, since actions are particulars), the 
existence of an empirically accessible, universal relation of necessary con- 
dition is not required and no causal theory with universal laws of nature has 
to be presupposed. For a non-futile action it is sufficient that there is a chance 
that the action matters for the outcome in that there is a probability that 
it Is a necessary condition for triggering or preventing a prospective cause 
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from being active and thus furthers a certain envisaged result. And I can 
see no reason why this should not have been all Chrysippus was after. 


5.3.3 Chrysippus’ refutation and its implications for his determinism 


With the help of the passages in Diogenianus, Seneca, and Origen we may 
have clarified Chrysippus! refutation somewhat. It remains to examine 
in which way Chrysippus’ reply was meant to refute the Idle Argument. 
The argument, in its general form, was: 


(P1) If it is fated that p, then, whether or not you d, p. 

(P2) If it is fated that not-p, then, whether or not you 4, not-p. 
(P3) Either it is fated that p or it is fated that not-p. 

(C) Therefore (with regard to p) it is futile to $. 


The analysis of the Cicero passage (above 5.2.1.2) made it clear that 
Chrysippus' rebuttal was directed against the first premiss, (or generally 
against the premiss in which the relation between the goal-directed activ- 
ity $-ing and its prospective outcome p is expressed) in the sense that in 
the cases in which the outcome p is co-fated with the action ¢-ing, the 
premiss turns out false. In cases in which the outcome is fated simply, 
and in cases in which neither p nor not-p is co-fated with $-ing (or not 
$-ing), the first two premisses would, presumably, be true. The truth of 
the third premiss is naturally not put in doubt in any of the Stoic texts. 
In order to avert the consequence of idleness, it is sufficient if in the 
relevant cases of goal-directed actions, like the doctor example, one of 
the premisses is recognized as false, or as having a certain probability of 
being false—regardless of whether the argument is valid. 

We do not know whether Chrysippus considered all arguments of the 
form of the Idle Argument valid. We cannot rule out that he believed that, 
in addition to the falsehood of the first or second premiss in the relev- 
ant cases, there was something else dodgy in the argument, as for instance 
that it plays on an ambiguity in the phrase ‘whether or not you ¢, p’ or 
in the phrase ‘f-ing is futile’. We may have to suspend judgement on this 
point. But—on the assumption that Chrysippus made no logical mistakes 
— we can extrapolate from his refutation some information about how he 
himself understood the Idle Argument (which is ambiguous in various 
ways, see 5.1.4) and about his version of fate-determinism. 

In order for Chrysippus' refutation to work, he must have understood 
the general form of the first premiss in such a way that p’s being co-fated 
with your ¢-ing is inconsistent. And since ‘p is co-fated with your ¢-ing’ 
translates into ‘p is fated and your ¢-ing is a (causally relevant) necessary 
condition of p’, we can infer that Chrysippus must have taken the phrase 
‘whether or not you ¢, p’ to be incompatible with ‘your $-ing is a necessary 
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condition of p'.?! This limits the ways in which Chrysippus can have under- 
stood that phrase in the Idle Argument. I offer one possible understanding 
which satisfies the condition that the phrase becomes inconsistent with 
‘your $-ing is a necessary condition of p’, and which squares with ordinary 
language use; there may be others. 

‘The proposition which forms the consequent of the premiss in which the 
relation between goal-directed activity $-ing and outcome p is expressed 
can be taken to imply that there holds no relation of necessary condition 
between ¢-ing and p (see 5.1.4, reading (5,)). The consequent can then 
be rephrased as ‘p, even if you don’t ¢’ and read as equivalent to ‘p and 
your ¢-ing is not a causally relevant necessary condition of p’. The phrase 
then implies that it is possible that you don’t ¢ and p. On the other hand, 
Chrysippus’ statement ‘f-ing is a (causally relevant) necessary condition 
of p’ can be understood as implying that it is zmpossible that both you don't 
¢ and none the less p. It then follows that ‘your $-ing is a necessary con- 
dition of p’ is incompatible with ‘whether or not you 4, p’, since the first 
implies ‘it is impossible that p and you $', and the second ‘it is possible 
that p and you $'. Thus, in all cases in which p is co-fated with ¢-ing, 
the premiss ‘If it is fated that p, whether or not you @, p’ turns out false. 
And since in particular cases such as the doctor example, often we do not 
know whether ¢-ing is a necessary condition of p, and it seems plausible 
that it is, the conclusion cannot be deduced with certainty, and ¢-ing 
cannot be shown to be futile. 

This interpretation suggests that Chrysippus did not understand the 
phrase ‘whether or not you 4, p’ as equivalent to ‘if you $, p and if you 
don't $, p’ (with material or strict implication in the two conditionals);!” 
and hence that he did not read the Idle Argument as an argument about 
logical determinism. 

Note that in order to show the falsehood of the premiss in which the 
relation between goal-directed action and outcome is expressed it is not 
sufficient just to assume that your ¢-ing is a necessary condition of p. This 
assumption would simply lead to the result that p is not fated, and hence 
neither p nor will you ¢. For provided this relation of necessary condi- 
tion is never realized in the world, the premiss could still be true. What 
is required is the manifestation of such a relation of necessary condition 


121 [f ‘Tf it is fated that p, whether or not you ¢, p’ is incompatible with ‘It is fated that 
p and your ¢-ing is a necessary condition of p’, then ‘whether or not you @, p’ is incom- 
patible with ‘your ¢-ing is a necessary condition of p’. 

122 See 5.1.2.3 end and 5.1.4; this is the reading of the phrase which is usually adopted 
when the Idle Argument is considered as presenting a version of the problem of logical 
determinism (e.g. Denyer 19815, 61-3), and one may think that the argument loses some 
of its attraction if it is not taken in this way. But this did perhaps not hold for the ancients. 
In any case it is doubtful whether this reading allows one to infer the futility of $-ing; 
cf. 5.1.4. 
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in the actual world, as a relation between facts. This is guaranteed by 
Chrysippus' requirement of co-fatedness, which implies in addition to the 
fact that your $-ing is a necessary condition of p, also that p is fated. 

Moreover, the effectiveness of Chrysippus! refutation rests on the 
assumption that relations of causally relevant necessary condition hold 
frequently and regularly between goal-directed actions and their prospect- 
ive outcomes. For this Chrysippus may have been appealing to common 
sense, using the analogous examples as particularly striking instances of 
a relation of necessary condition between such occurrents, which also holds 
in less obvious cases. 

‘There is another important point that suggests that Chrysippus did not 
deal with the Idle Argument as an argument about logical determinism. 
For Chrysippus, the principle that if p is fated, p, is not a statement about 
a relation between the present truth of a proposition about a future event, 
and the future happening of that event, which holds independently of 
any physical or causal relation in the world. Rather, for Chrysippus, this 
principle is about a physical or metaphysical power, fate, by which an 
occurrent p is determined, and which actively brings about or sustains 
p (cf. 2.1.1). Equally he takes the Idle Argument to be about fate as a phys- 
ical or metaphysical power. ‘If it is fated that p . . .’, in the first premiss, 
is understood as ‘If there is a physical power by which p is predetermined 
.... Thus fate is in its essence pneumatic power (dvvapus mvevpaTiKh) 
that administers the all (Stob. Ecl. 79.1-2), and Chrysippus used the phrase 
‘fated-along-with’ in order to express the embeddedness of human actions 
in fate qua administration of the universe (above, 5.2.3.1). And it is on 
the basis of such a physical concept of fate that Chrysippus shows that 
the predetermination of some occurrent does not entail that actions com- 
monly seen as contributing to the occurrent's future obtaining are futile. 
But this does not mean that his refutation works for every theory of fate 
with a physical concept of fate. Rather, with his reply he shows that 
his fate-determinism does not entail that action 1s pointless and that his 
fate-determinism is not a fatalist theory. In this way, at the same time he 
demarcates his theory from those other theories with a physical notion 
of fate which are fatalist. Chrysippus' refutation thus enables us to rule 
out some kinds of fate-determinism as not Chrysippean, and to establish 
some positive features of his theory. 

Formally, Chrysippus' introduction of relations of (causally relevant) 
necessary condition between occurrables restricts the combinations of 
things that can obtain and can be fated. If your $-ing is a necessary con- 
dition of p, then it is precluded that both you don't ¢ and p, and equally 
that both your not ¢-ing and p are fated. Chrysippus’ introduction of 
co-fated occurrents provides a restriction on the things that are or can 
be fated. If p is not only fated, but co-fated with your $-ing, then your 
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ġ-ing is fated as well, and hence it cannot be fated that you don’t $. Adding 
to this Chrysippus’ assumption that co-fatedness is a common pheno- 
menon in the world, that it is in fact the norm in the case of goal-directed 
activity, we can rule out that Chrysippus’ fate-determinism is of any of 
the following kinds. 

Chrysippus’ refutation rules out the possibility that he maintains a 
theory which claims that every occurrent is fated and that all occurrents 
are fated in complete isolation from each other and hence can in prin- 
ciple obtain independently of each other. Such theories of fate can be con- 
sistent. In a world structured and functioning in this way, all arguments 
of the type of the Idle Argument would be sound,'® since in this kind of 
world all occurrents that obtain would be fated simply (they would all 
be Socrates-will-die type occurrents). For no occurrent would there be 
another occurrent (and hence no action either) which is prior to it and a 
causally relevant necessary condition of its obtaining. This squares with 
the fact that—assuming an action is futile with regard to an occurrent if 
it is neither a necessary condition of it nor would it contribute in any way 
to its realization—in this kind of fatalistic world, all actions would indeed 
be futile. An example of that kind of theory would be: the view that some 
divine power predetermines every occurrent in isolation or singly. For 
instance god predetermines singly that to Laius is born Oedipus and that 
Laius has intercourse, and hence Laius could in principle father a child 
without intercourse, had god so predetermined. 

Chrysippus' refutation also helps to delimit his theory from various 
theories of partial fate-determinism. The Idle Argument leaves it open 
whether your ¢-ing or not $-ing is fated, and may at first sight rather sug- 
gest that it is not. One can accordingly conceive of a theory in which the 
outcomes of human activities are fated, and will happen no matter what, 
whereas human goal-directed activity generally is not. This type of theory 
may strike modern philosophers as rather bizarre. However, partial fate- 
determinism was not uncommon, and a sophisticated modification of such 
a theory was later championed by the Middle Platonists, who based their 
view on Plato.'?* Proponents of such theories would have to accept argu- 
ments of the Idle Argument type like the doctor example as sound. On 
the other hand, as we have seen, both Cicero and Diogenianus make it 
clear beyond doubt that Chrysippus stressed the point that the human 
activities are just as fated as the outcomes. 

Equally, Chrysippus' refutation makes it clear that his determinism 
is not a theory of two-or-more level determination of occurrents, as e.g. 
theories that set off fate against nature. For instance, the world may be 


23 [f understood along the lines of version (V,), see 5.1.4. 
124 See e.g. Nem. Nat. hom. 109-10, [Plut.] Fat. 570ab, Cale. Tim. 152. 
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in ordinary circumstances fully determined by causal relations, taken as 
a manifestation of nature, but there exists in addition an extra-worldly 
power, Fate, who may ordinarily be in agreement with the causal deter- 
mination in the world, but can at any time annul or override the causal 
relations. And if 1t has been predetermined that something will obtain, 
but the causal goings-on as they are will not bring it about, then Fate will 
interfere, and make sure that what is predetermined will obtain, even if 
this undercuts causal relations. Here fate and nature are conceived of as 
two separate powers, of which, if there is a conflict, fate will always keep 
the upper hand. In this case again, all Idle Argument type arguments 
would have to be accepted as sound by proponents of such a theory, since 
relations of (causal) “necessary” condition between actions and outcomes 
would be such only conditionally: ‘no p without ¢-ing except if p is fated, 
and the normal course of events would not lead to p’. 

These three types of—partial and universal—fate-determinist theories 
share the features that they are fatalist theories, and that they conceive 
of fate as some physical power that can exert some influence on the course 
of events. For all of them arguments of the type of the Idle Argument 
are sound, and Chrysippus’ refutation works for none of them. Hence 
Chrysippus, with his reply, does not only provide a refutation of the Idle 
Argument, but at the same time explicates his own universal causal fate- 
determinism and delimits it from various fatalist theories like the ones 
above, by making the following three points: 


* There hold causally relevant relations of necessary condition among the 
occurrents in the world. 

* Fate is not an extra-mundane power that manipulates or competes with 
nature or causality in the world, and can override causal relations when- 
ever they do not fit its plan. Instead fate is the entirety of these causal 
relations. For Chrysippus ‘an occurrent p is fated’ means that p is caus- 
ally bound into the all-embracing network of causes and occurrents, in 
that there is a nexus of causes and occurrents which will end up in f. 
For Chrysippus the Fate Principle claims that everything is part of this 
network so that for every occurrent there 1s a subpart of the causal 
network that leads to it; and the principle of the unalterabililty of fate is 
about the relation between an occurrent's being bound into a whole, com- 
plex, network of causes and its eventual obtaining. (This does not at all 
mean that Chrysippus' determinism is just mechanistic. But the strength 
of Chrysippus’ position is not that it disregards possible mechanical 
causal connections between occurrents, but that his theory keeps nature's 
law intact and makes mechanistic and teleological elements coincide.) 

* Human action and inaction are just as fated as everything else. 


15 [f the argument was understood as (V) or in a similar way, cf. 5.1.4. 
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Thus the Idle Argument (in Chrysippus’ physical rather than logical read- 
ing) is successful if invoked against fatalist theories, universal or partial, 
but fails as an argument against Chrysippus’ fate-determinism. 


5.3.4 Critique of Chrysippus’ refutation 


However, Chrysippus’ emphasis in his reply on the fact that actions 
are fated as well as their outcomes, opened the doors for the standard 
libertarian objection to enter: If these actions are fated, how can they 
depend on us? how can deliberation about whether or not to act matter? 
Whereas both Cicero and Origen seem to have approved of the refuta- 
tions of the Idle Argument they present, and did not add any criticism," 
Diogenianus launches a lengthy polemic (Praep. ev. 6.8.30—9) which 
basically boils down to the point that if those goal-directed actions 
are fated, they cannot depend on us, and that by maintaining they do, 
Chrysippus’ theory becomes inconsistent. A similar point is reported 
by Seneca after his modified version of Chrysippus' reply to the Idle 
Argument: 


*He will escape the danger if he has expiated (by sacrifice, etc.) the misfortune 
announced by the godhead; but this is also included in fate, that he expiates. 
Hence he will expiate.' Such things they bring forward against us, in order to 
prove that nothing remains for our will and that all power of action is given 
to fate." (Nat. quaest. IT 38.2—3) 


Are these objections to Chrysippus' reply to the Idle Argument justified? 
As far as Chrysippus’ refutation itself is concerned, the answer 1s ‘no’. 


126 Carneades’ argument in Cic. Fat. 31 is not a reply to Chrysippus’ refutation, nor to 
the Idle Argument; he produces an alternative anti-determinist argument. It is a moot point 
whether the passage Fat. 28—30 was part of Carneades' anti-determinist argumentation 
(e.g. Barnes (1985) argues that Cicero copied Fat. 28-30 directly from Chrysippus, whereas 
Sharples (1991) assumes that the passage goes back to Carneades), and what his position 
on the Idle Argument was. He may have understood the Idle Argument as an argument 
about logical determinism, in line with Fat. 17-18 and 26—8 (which would also explain the 
second version we get of it in Fat. 29), and may have pointed out that the present truth of 
propositions about the future has nothing to do with the relation between events, and that 
the phrase ‘whether or not you 4, p’ is used in two different meanings in the argument, 
which is thus fallacious (e.g. along the lines of versions (V;) or (V;), cf. 5.1.4). 

127 Effugiet pericula, si expiaverit praedictas divinitus minas; ac hoc quoque in fato est, 
ut expiet; ideo expiabit. Ista nobis opponi solent, ut probetur nihil voluntati nostrae relic- 
tum et omne ius faciendi (fato) traditum. 


There is a small problem here as to whether in Nat. quaest. II 38.1—2 the Stoic, whom 
Seneca supports, is talking (as 37.3 suggests) or the opponent (as 38.3 suggests). The solu- 
tion is that the Stoic, like Chrysippus, made the point that actions are fated along with 
the results, and that the opponent took over this point and turned it against the Stoic. (For 
Seneca's modified version of Chrysippus’ reply cf. above 5.2.1.4.) 
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Chrysippus introduced the concept of co-fatedness in order to show 
the falsehood of the first or second premiss of the argument. It 1s his 
assumption that relations of (causally relevant) necessary condition hold 
between actions and outcomes, which allowed Chrysippus to avert the 
challenge of the Idle Argument and to uphold his fate-determinism. The 
question whether these actions depend on the agent plays an explicit role 
neither in the argument nor in the refutation, and the above-mentioned 
objection is thus irrelevant. 

However, I surmise that in his reply Chrysippus intended more than 
just to refute the Idle Argument, in that at the same time he made an 
effort to explain how it is possible that everything is fated, in the Stoic 
sense, and our actions are not futile.U? Views about what makes an action 
futile or not futile with respect to an end may of course vary (5.1.4). 
Chrysippus appears to have made two points in this respect. First, the 
action is in the control of the agent."? Second, the action is, or at least 
may plausibly be, causally relevant to the end in being a necessary con- 
dition of it. These seem to be sufficient conditions for an action not to 
be futile. To an agent who desires the end, they give sufficient reason to 
perform the action. 

However, even at this point, the objection that if the actions are fated, 
they cannot depend on the agent applies only indirectly. Chrysippus' goal 
is to show that his fate-determinism is compatible with purposeful action. 
For this he presupposes that the actions are in the agents' control; but this 
point is not at issue in his argumentation. 'T'his is also basically the answer 
Seneca gives to the objection: 


When this matter will be dealt with «i.e. the problem of how actions can be 
in our control even though they are fated>, I will say in which way something 
is in a person's power while fate is upheld; for now, concerning the topic under 
discussion I have explained how, even if the order of fate is definite, expia- 
tions and propitiations may avert the perils of omens, since they do not conflict 
with fate, but are themselves in fate. (Nat. quaest. II 38.3) 


28 'This is suggested by Chrysippus’ emphasis on the requirement of our readiness and 
eagerness to act (e.g. Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.29) and its being bound up with fate. Seneca too 
understands the reply in this way (Nat. quaest. 38.3; see below for the passage). More- 
over, this is a method Chrysippus employs elsewhere, cf. 6.3 on Cic. Fat. 40-2 and Gell. 
NA 7.2. 

79? Diogenianus ap. Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.25—6 and 33; cf. Sen. Nat. quaest. II 38.3. 

139 Cum de ista re agetur, dicam quemadmodum manente fato aliquid sit in hominis 
arbitrio; nunc vero id de quo agitur explicui, quomodo, si fati certus est ordo, expiationes 
procurationesque prodigiorum pericula avertant, quia non cum fato pugnant, sed et ipsae 
in lege fati sunt. 


The last part of the sentence (‘et . . . sunt’) is corrupt. But the general sense is clear. It 
must be parallel to 37.3 ‘sed ipsum quoque in fato est’. 
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The problem of how it is possible that some things are both fated and 
depend on us, is dealt with by Chrysippus in the context of a different 
family of arguments. This part of Chrysippus’ theory of fate, in which he 
explains and defends his compatibilism, is the topic of the next chapter. 
The refutation of the Idle Argument—like Chrysippus’ defence and 
development of his modal system—does not deal with free-will or moral 
responsibility directly. Rather, Chrysippus is concerned with rejecting a 
particular argument and explicating his particular brand of causal deter- 
minism, showing that it does not render goal-directed action pointless. 


6 


Determinism and Moral Responsibility: 
Chrysippus' Compatibilism 


In the Chrysippean arguments discussed so far, the issues of freedom and 
moral responsibility and their compatibility with Stoic determinism have 
hardly been touched upon, although some of the arguments have secured 
necessary conditions for responsibility (e.g. the defence of contingency 
and the reply to the Idle Argument). There are only three sources that 
attest undoubtedly that Chrysippus, in some way, dealt with the problem 
of causal determinism and moral responsibility. These are Gell. Attic 
Nights 7.2, Cic. On Fate 39—45, Plut. On Stoic Self-Contradictions 
1055f-1056d.! The topics of the three passages are connected. Cicero and 
Gellius both report what has come to be known as ‘the cylinder analogy’; 
Plutarch and Cicero each present a Chrysippean distinction of causes in 
the context of the question of whether assent depends on us, and an argu- 
ment designed to show that our actions are not necessitated by our impres- 
sions. But it is uncertain whether all three passages (or even any two of 
them) are based on the same Chrysippean work. 

Modern commentators generally agree that these passages contain the 
core of Chrysippus’ compatibilism, and that this is the most important 
part of his doctrine of fate. This is mirrored in the vast literature on the 
Cicero and Gellius passages.” However, there is noticeable disagreement 
about the points Chrysippus wants to make—concerning both numerous 
details and the overall intent of his argumentation. Chrysippus comes out 
variously as a hard determinist, as a soft determinist of this kind or that, 
or as a libertarian. In addition, it has been suggested that these passages 


1 For Hippolytus, Haer. 1.21.2 (DD 571.8), Nemesius, Nat. hom. 105.12, Oenomaeus 
in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.7.2 and 14, who mention Chrysippus in seemingly related contexts, 
see below 7.3, 8.1, and n. 158 in 6.4.1 respectively. 

? So e.g. Bobzien 1997, 76—8, 19985 sections 2-4; Botros 1985, 283-5; Bréhier 1951, 
193-6; Dihle 1982, 103; Dobbin 1991, 119; Donini 1974/5, 1988, 31; Duhot 1989, 174—5, 
179-80; Forschner 1981, 96—7; M. Frede 1980, 234—6; Gorler 1987; Gould 1974, 28-9; 
Greene 1944, 349; Hankinson 1987, 85; Inwood 1985, 46; Ioppolo 1988, 1994; Kleywegt 
1973, 342-3; Long 1968, 340, 1970, 261—2, 1971, 182, 1976, 84; Pohlenz 1959, 105; Reesor 
1965, 288—9; Sambursky 1959, 62; Sedley 1993, 322-4; Sharples 1981, 81-97, 1986, 272-3, 
1991, 199—200; Sorabji 19806, 273; Steinmetz 1994, 611; van Straaten 1977, 510—12; 
Talanga 1986, 132-7; Theiler 1946, 62. 
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testify that Chrysippus modified his fate theory in later years in order to 
accommodate human freedom.? 

My discussion of these passages in this chapter is designed to show 
that they fit in smoothly with Chrysippus' other arguments, adding to 
the ‘preserved’ concepts of contingency and intentional action finally that 
of moral responsibility—all fully in accord with his theory of causal deter- 
minism. More importantly, the chapter seeks to describe the specific prob- 
lem of moral responsibility and determinism which Chrysippus and his 
opponents encountered, and to show how it differs from problems that 
are today subsumed under labels such as 'the free-will problem'. In particu- 
lar, it will emerge that the conception of moral responsibility of Chrysippus 
and his contemporaries 1s not grounded on any concept of freedom to do 
otherwise, but on the autonomy of the agent. This conception of moral 
responsibility leads to different problems for its justification within a deter- 
ministic system. Based on their theories of causation, of mind, and of 
decision-making, the Stoics provide a sophisticated solution to these dif- 
ficulties, showing among other things how it is possible that the rational 
and moral aspects of human agents can manifest themselves in human 
actions. 

Because of the complexity of the sources and the topic, I start this 
chapter with some preliminary remarks about the texts (6.1.1) and about 
Stoic philosophy of mind (6.1.2), before I analyse the arguments which 
triggered Chrysippus' explication of his compatibilism (6.2), his counter- 
arguments (6.3.1—2), the cylinder and cone analogy (6.3.3), and a related 
Chrysippean argument (6.3.4). Section 6.3.5 is devoted to a more system- 
atic exposition of the relation between freedom, autonomy, and moral 
responsibility in Chrysippus' doctrine, and 6.3.6 deals with the ensuing 
question of the determination of character. The nature of Chrysippus 
compatibilism as defined by the relation between fate, necessity, and 
antecedent causes 1s the topic of 6.3.7. In the concluding section (6.4) 
I discuss some passages which sometimes have been wrongly adduced 
as evidence for Chrysippus’ view on fate and freedom, but which rather 
present later, tendentious readings of his theory. 


6.1 SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


6.1.1 Overview of the central passages 


As stated above, the three passages from Cicero, Gellius, and Plutarch 
overlap in various ways. This makes a separate and consecutive discus- 
sion of the passages an unsuitable way of proceeding. On the other hand, 


* e.g. Gould 1970, 148-52. 
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a glance at the extensive literature and its varying results suggests that 
any 'selective' method, picking the sub-passages that confirm the preferred 
interpretation and neglecting the rest, is equally inappropriate, since it does 
not lead to any definitive results. Only an interpretation that does justice 
to all parts of all three passages can in the end be defended. A consistent 
interpretation requires further some considerations about the reliability of 
the sources, and about the precise function of the sections in the respective 
argumentative context. Accordingly, in this chapter all three passages are 
considered in their entirety, with sub-passages grouped together accord- 
ing to parallels in argumentation (6.2—6.3.4) before the central questions 
of moral responsibility, character determination, and the relation between 
antecedent causes, necessity, and fate are discussed. In order to make the 
complex interrelations of the three main passages transparent, I begin with 
a brief overview of their structure, content, and reliability. 


6.1.1.1 Cicero, On Fate 39-45 


The passage in Cicero consists of a long quotation-cum-paraphrase from 
a work by Chrysippus (Fat. 40.2—43),* framed by an introduction to and 
interpretation of this Chrysippean passage (Fat. 39-40.1; 44—5). As will 
become apparent, this ‘framework story’ is much less reliable than the 
middle part, since it pursues a certain purpose and interprets Chrysippus' 
theory in the light of this purpose. This part of the passage is discussed 
in detail in 6.4.1. 'T'he report from Chrysippus has two main sections: 
First, an argument against Stoic determinism that claims that fate annuls 
moral and legal accountability (Fat. 40.2); this is analysed in 6.2. Second, 
Chrysippus’ reply: a formal counter (Fat. 41.2) based on a distinction 
of causes (Fat. 41.1) and followed by a psychological explication of the 
concept of responsibility that places the origin of responsibility in the 
faculty of assent, and is illustrated by the cylinder analogy (Fat. 42-3); 
this is the topic of 6.3. 

The structure of Fat. 39—45 suggests that Cicero drew the passage from 
one source (cf. 6.4.7) and that the author of the source had a Chrysippean 
text available from which he copied, and to which he added comments 
in order to achieve the desired interpretation. 'l'he topic of the central 
passage (Fat. 40—3), i.e. the defence of the compatibility of fate and that 
which depends on us, as well as its general structure, i.e. an objection to 
Stoic determinism followed by a counter-argument, suggest that the text 
the source copied from was Chrysippus' second book on fate (cf. Eus. 
Praep. ev. 6.8.25). 


^ How reliable Cicero is in his reports and quotations is controversial. Some useful 
information about Cicero's method of translation and of adapting Greek terms can be found 
in Glucker 1995 and in Powell 1995. 
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6.1.1.2 Gellius, Attic Nights 7.2 


‘The passage is the second of two consecutive reports, in two consecut- 
ive chapters, from Chrysippus’ physics: the first, NA 7.1, is a defence 
of providence which Gellius excerpted from Chrysippus’ fourth book On 
Providence. According to Gellius’ headers (capita), the present passage 
(NA 7.2) presents a Chrysippean argument for compatibilism, namely 
that he maintains the Fate Principle but holds at the same time that the 
control of our intention and judgement lies in us. In fact, the passage 
presents Chrysippus’ discussion of the problem of how people can be 
responsible for their bad actions, although these are fated, and embedded 
in this discussion is an argument that our judgements and intentions 
depend on us. 

The main part of the passage follows a familiar pattern: a counter- 
argument to Stoic doctrine is first presented and then—with the help of 
an analogy—refuted. The overall structure of the passage is: 


* Chrysippus’ definition of fate (NA 7.2.1-3, cf. above 1.4.2) 

* an argument against the Fate Principle by opponents to the Stoics (NA 
7.2.4—5) 

* Chrysippus' reply, including an illustration by the cylinder analogy (NA 
7.2.6—14) 

* (a remark on and quote from Cicero's On Fate (N.A 7.2.15)) 


We do not know how much Stoic text Gellius missed out between the 
different sections. But, apart from the step from NA 7.2.5 to 6, there is 
no reason internal to the passage to assume that anything substantial was 
left out. 

The two main advantages of Gellius as a source are first, that he is only 
interested in presenting the doctrine (for entertainment, as it were), with 
no obvious further, polemical or other (e.g. missionary or harmonizing) 
end and hence we do not expect the distortions which usually go along 
with such purposes; second, that Gellius quotes, paraphrases, and sum- 
marizes large consecutive bits from an original Chrysippean text (or at 
least there is no evidence to the contrary). However, these advantages are 
counteracted by a number of disadvantages: 


* Apart from occasional Greek quotations, Gellius translates from Greek 
into Latin, and his translations are neither always flawless nor sufficiently 
precise. Often, it is impossible to recover the underlying Greek key terms. 
(A good example of Gellius’ style of translation may be presented in 
this passage itself, if one compares the Latin 'translation' of the defini- 
tion of fate (NA 7.2.1) with the Greek original (NA 7.2.3).) 

* The occurrence of inquit in Gellius does not guarantee a quotation: ‘when 
"inquit" (as opposed to formulae with “verba” or “haec”) accompanies 
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a sentence in pure Gellianese, cited for content not for form, we have 
to do with paraphrase, not quotation." 

* Gellius’ “compulsive congestion of synonyms” and other stylistic particu- 
larities proliferate in our passage and must not be mistaken for original 
Chrysippeanisms. 


"These factors make it clear that a rigid word-by-word interpretation of 
the passage 1s not a suitable method. 

Regarding Gellius' sources, apart from some appended remarks or quotes 
(added when editing or adding the headings)—like the one from Cicero's 
On Fate in NA 7.2.15—Gellius seldom excerpts from more than one work 
in one chapter.’ He often, but not always gives the source from which he 
takes excerpts, and, as a rule, he mentions the author he draws from. 
There are two plausible alternatives, concerning Gellius’ source(s) of our 
passage: either the whole of NA 7.2.1—14 stems from Chrysippus’ fourth 
book on providence, so that Gellius excerpted for two chapters, NA 7.1 
and 7.2, from one work only; or NA 7.2.1—3 comes from this work, but 
NA 7.2.4—14 from Chrysippus’ second book on fate. The question cannot 
ultimately be decided, but one source may here, too, be more likely than 
two. However, for the following all that matters is the assumption that 
the bits of Chrysippean theory we obtain from Cicero and Gellius are 
compatible with each other and concerned with largely the same issue. 
(Although it seems that Gellius was acquainted with Cicero's On Fate, as 
with most of Cicero's philosophical works, we can rule out the possibility 
that he took the present passage as a whole from Cicero: Gellius provides 
material that is lacking in Cicero, and could not plausibly have been lost in 
one of the lacunae, and the terminology differs too much from Cicero's.) 


6.1.1.3 Plutarch, On Stoic Self-contradictions 1055f-1056d 


We can assume that for this passage Plutarch either drew from a Chrysip- 
pean work directly, or from a collection of extensive quotations from such 
a work, or perhaps from his own work on fate, in which, in turn, he would 
have used either Chrysippus’ works or a collection of quotes.? In any case, 
the text is teeming with Stoic technicalities and philosophical terms, 
and shows detailed knowledge of their doctrine. The passage has been 
both over- and underrated as a source for Chrysippus' doctrine of fate: 
overrated insofar as part of Plutarch's criticism. has been mistaken as 
Chrysippean; underrated, since Plutarch has been neglected as a quarry 
for scraps of Stoic theory, in sections where he criticizes Chrysippus. The 
general structure of the passage is:? 


5 Holford-Strevens 1988, 56. $ [bid. 56, cf. 42. ? [bid. 52-5. 

* Cf. Babut 1964, ch. 1, for useful information about Plutarch's method and sources in 
his works on Stoicism. See also ibid. 307-16 for the passages on fate. 

? Donini 1988 provides a detailed analysis of this passage. 
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* introduction of topic: Chrysippus' theories of impression and fate are 
inconsistent with each other (1055f, AAAa . . . évayriotras) 

* Chrysippus' argument that impressions are not self-sufficient causes of 
acts of assent (the Sage Argument, 1055f-1056a) 

* Plutarch's dilemma: whether fate is a self-sufficient or a procatarctic 
(pre-initiatory) cause, either way Chrysippus contradicts himself (1056a— 
1056d). 


The relevance of the passage for our purpose is threefold: (1) it mentions 
and uses a Chrysippean distinction of causes that is relevant to the ques- 
tion of responsibility (6.3.4); (1) it contains a Chrysippean argument con- 
cerning assent and that which depends on us (6.3.4); and (iii) it has been 
adduced as evidence for the interpretation that some Stoic(s) took fate to 
be identical with the antecedent causes of events only (6.4.2). 


6.1.2 Chrysippus! conception of mind and action 


In order to understand Chrysippus’ compatibilism, some basic knowledge 
of the Stoic concepts of soul and mind is indispensable. In this section 
only a rough outline is presented; some subtleties and difficulties are dis- 
cussed where they are of relevance later in the chapter.'° 

According to the Stoics, the soul (uy%) is corporeal, its substance 
pneuma. It consists of eight parts (five senses, procreative part, language 
part, and ruling part (7jyej,0veKdv) ). In the case of human beings the rul- 
ing part is also called mind (ŝtdvora). It is placed in the heart and encom- 
passes four faculties or powers (dvvajecs): impression ($avraoía, visum), 
assent (cvyka.ráÜeois, adsensio), impulse (6pun, adpetitio, adpetitum) and 
intellect (Aóyos). These four faculties, too, are corporeal, but they are not 
independent parts of the mind and thus do not fill up different places 
of the heart; rather they are different capacities of the one mind, and are 
interrelated in it ‘like fragrance and sweetness in apples’ (Stob. Ecl. I 
368.17—20). They have their specific activities or ‘undergoings’ (affections) 
which are referred to with the same Greek terms as the faculties (see 
below). For reasons of clarity, I refer to the faculties always as faculty 
(or power) of assent, of impulse, etc. There are slight differences in the 
psychological theories of the early Stoics and in cases in which different 
versions can be attributed I confine myself to Chrysippus’. 

(When I talk about mental or psychological events, processes, states, 
etc. in this chapter, I refer to what—according to the Stoics—happens 
in the mind; of which rational beings are thought to be conscious; and 
what usually has a sayable (Aexrdv) corresponding to it: the propositional 
impression that p, the assenting to p, the belief that p, the impulse towards 


10 Detailed discussions of the Stoic theory of mind and action can be found in Inwood 
1985, Annas 1992, M. Frede 1993. 
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the predicate $-ing, etc. Ontologically, the Stoics think of mental events 
and states as movements and states of corporeal entities—just like extra- 
mental ones, except that they have Aexrá corresponding to them. The 
modern term ‘intentionality’ may come to mind here.) 

Impressions are ‘affections’ (máy) which occur in the soul." They are 
alterations of the mind (e.g. DL 7.50), i.e. changes or the states resulting 
from such changes; and they are at least ultimately externally prompted 
by an underlying object, or parts or qualities, of such an object.? When 
they are stored, they form the memory (SE M 7.373). 'The impressions 
of rational beings differ essentially from those of non-rational creatures 
in that they are rational. That is, their structure is such that they have 
sayables (e.g. propositions) corresponding to them, and in them the object 
of the impression can be presented in language (SE M 8.70). In deriva- 
tion from the propositions, there can be true and false impressions (e.g. 
SE M 7.243-4). 

There are both theoretical and practical or ‘impulsive’ impressions 
(davracia 6punticat). The theoretical ones present things as existing and 
having certain properties. The impulsive ones present things as to be 
desired or avoided. Different people may have different impressions when 
looking at the same object (e.g. wise and non-wise people, experts and 
non-experts). The impression is thus a function of the external object and 
the state of our soul. None the less, we have no direct control over which 
impressions we have or incur." An ‘unbroken’ causal line (which we can- 
not interfere with consciously and directly) connects the external things 
and their impressions in our soul (cf. SE M 7.397). 

In the case of non-rational animals, the impressions lead quasi- 
automatically to a response: for instance, if something is presented as 
desirable, the animal will simply go for it. The impression is followed 
immediately by an impulse towards activity. In tbe case of rational beings, 
there is no such automatic response. Between impression and reaction 
the activity of the faculty of assent is always interpolated. The faculty of 
assent is the power of either confirming the impression, i.e. giving assent 
(ovyxararifec@ar) or withholding such confirmation. In the case of theoret- 
ical impressions, the impression suggests to the human being that assent 
should be given to it (or to the corresponding proposition (a&/wa) ); but 
the human being could in principle withhold assent. In the case of an 
impulsive impression of something desirable, the impression suggests 


n ffáos ev rH xy) yvyvóuevov, Plut. [Epit.] 4.12.1, DD 401.1517. 

12 Yrokeipevov kwoty )u6s; QavraoTóv: 76 movóv THy davracíav, Plut. Epit. 4.12.13, 
DD 401-2; SE M 7.241. 

13 Of course, I can influence what impressions I do or do not have in the sense that I 
can close my eyes or bend down and look under the bed—but again, this presupposes 
impressions that make me close my eyes or look under the bed. 
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that the human being should give assent (to it or to the corresponding 
predicate, proposition or command)'* and act accordingly; but again, assent 
could in principle be refused. (The faculty of reason (Aóyos) is involved 
in order to ‘come to a decision’ as to whether assent should be given, but 
an actual process of reasoning 1s not required for assent.) 

In the case that assent is not withheld, a theoretical impression leads 
the human being to hold a belief (ómróAyus, 5 d6€a, karanpis). If assent 
is not withheld, and no external hindrances obtain, an impulsive impres- 
sion leads to (an impulse towards) the actions that realize the desired object 
or state of affairs. If assent is withheld, no action follows. However, giv- 
ing and withholding of assent are an asymmetrical pair of activities: to 
withhold assent from an impulsive impression requires some extra energy 
and a specific state of tension in the soul; to give assent to it is basically 
‘to give in’, to follow the suggestion of the impression, and does not require 
a comparable amount of energy.!* 

An impulse is a motion of the soul towards something (dopa ijvy?s èri 
T0), in response to an impulsive impression. This motion is brought about 
by the faculty of impulse. All human impulses are responses to rational 
impressions. Accordingly, they are called ‘rational impulse’ (Aoyuc) puh) 
and defined as a motion of the mind towards something in acting.” Rational 
impulse always involves assent. The sources vary between suggesting that 
rational impulse actually is assent to a rational, impulsive, impression, and 
that it accompanies it (more on this point in 6.2.1). If not externally pre- 
vented, rational impulse leads to action. 

We have little information about Chrysippus' concept of action. Action 
presupposes rational impulse, or assent to a rational impulsive impression 
and thus essentially differs from mere animal activity. According to Sen. 
Ep. 113.23, for Chrysippus walking (ambulatio) is, physically, pneuma 
in the ruling part of the soul—contrasted with Cleanthes, for whom it 
is pneuma that stretches from the ruling part to the feet. If one takes 
this bit of evidence seriously—and why should one not?—it indicates 
the emphasis Chrysippus laid on the rational character of action: what 
makes an action an action 1s not specific external movements, nor even 
internal nerve-activities, but what happens simultaneously with these, 
and controls them, in the mind. This seems quite reasonable, if one con- 
siders the possibility that both the external and the inner-bodily move- 
ments could be in principle brought about without rationality (someone 


14 The sources allow no definitive answer as to what exactly assent is given to. 

15 "YmóAnJis sometimes doubles for ‘assent’. 

15 The talk of giving positive or negative assent, as if this were basically the same kind 
of activity seems to be a later development; a corresponding terminology is absent in early 
sources. 

Y Popav duavoias éri ti Tv èv TO mpárrew, Stob. Ecl. II 87.3-5. 
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else moving a person's arm in a waving movement is different from that 
person waving), and in most of such cases moral responsibility would not 
be attributed to the agent. 

So we seem to have two types of causal sequences, a theoretical one: 
object of impression, rational (theoretical) impression, assent, belief; and 
a practical one: object of impression, rational impulsive impression, assent 
and rational impulse, action. In both cases the only link that is directly in 
human control is the assent to the impression, i.e. whether assent is given, 
or rather withheld and the ‘normal’ sequence of causation thereby inter- 
rupted. Assent is thus the only faculty in the soul to which something 
like rational, human, impact or responsibility could be attached, and this 
is reflected in our evidence on fate and moral responsibility. Indirectly, 
at one remove as it were, rational impulse and—with certain possible 
restrictions—action are in human control as well. 


6.2 ANOTHER ARGUMENT AGAINST FATE: 
FATE RENDERS MORAL APPRAISAL UNJUST 


Both Cicero and Gellius report an anti-determinist argument which 
endeavours to demonstrate that the Fate Principle is incompatible with 
the assumption that punishment and blame can (often) be justified and 
which is followed by a reply of Chrysippus. The two reports appear at 
first sight quite dissimilar. There can, however, be no doubt that they 
are versions of the same type of argument.'® We do not know who the 
originator of this particular anti-determinist argument was, nor whether 
it was originally directed against the Stoics. Both versions of the argu- 
ment are introduced as having been presented by a group of philosophers, 
without mention of a school or a name (Fat. 40, NA 7.2.4). This sug- 
gests that Chrysippus himself stated the argument, as representing a 
general libertarian objection, before he produced his reply, and that the 
versions in Cicero and Gellius are ultimately taken from Chrysippus' 
writings. In Cicero this is confirmed by the remarkable closeness in 
formulation between the argument and Chrysippus’ counter (cf. 6.3.2). 
In Gellius it finds support in the fact that otherwise one would have to 
postulate the extremely unlikely situation that Gellius copied from two 
sources in one chapter (cf. 6.1.1.1). 


55 Variations of this kind of argument have survived in many ancient texts, and at least 
in later antiquity this argument type had become part of the stock weaponry against deter- 
minism. (D. Amand (1945) collected about 50 occurrences of members of this argument 
family in ancient sources.) 
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After an introductory sentence: 


But the authors of other views and philosophical schools protest against 
this definition «i.e. Chrysippus’ definition of fate» in the following way . . .'? 
(Gell. NA 7.2.4) 


the argument itself follows: 


They say: (1a) If Chrysippus believes that all things are set in motion and ruled 
by fate and that it is not possible for the paths and coils of fate to be bent or 
transcended, (b) then the sins and misdeeds of human beings, too, should not 
cause anger or be attributed to themselves and their wills, (c) but to a certain 
necessity and importunity which arises from fate, which is the mistress and 
arbiter of all things, «and» through which it is necessary that whatever is going 
to happen, happens; (2a) and because of this the establishing of penalties for 
criminals by laws is unfair, (b) if human beings do not do evils voluntarily, (c) 
but are dragged by fate.° (NA 7.2.5) 


This is plainly only a truncated version of the argument. It starts 
out from the hypothetical assumption that everything is fated, i.e. the 
Fate Principle? and leads, via a number of plausible assumptions to the 
unacceptable result that legal punishment is unfair. Gellius! presenta- 
tion is not very well structured. It has a long, strangely placed, account 
of fate in the middle (1c); and the unacceptable consequence (2a) is— 
redundantly—backed up by a variation of the first premiss. Moreover, 
the final step of the reasoning, comprising the last premiss and the con- 
clusion, is missing. 

Here is a tidied up version of the argument, with supplementary pre- 
misses and conclusion (I have taken out the two ornate descriptions 
of fate in (1a) and (1c), since they are irrelevant for the course of the 


? Aliarum autem opinionum disciplinarumque auctores huic definitioni ita obstrepunt 


? (1a) Si Chrysippus-—inquiunt—fato putat omnia moveri et regi nec declinari tran- 
scendique posse agmina fati et volumina, (6) peccata quoque hominum et delicta non sus- 
censenda neque inducenda sunt ipsis voluntatibusque eorum, (c) sed necessitati cuidam et 
instantiae quae oritur ex fato, omnium quae sit rerum domina et arbitra, per quam necesse sit 
fieri quicquid futurum est; (2a) et propterea nocentium poenas legibus inique constitutas, 
(b) si homines ad maleficia non sponte veniunt, (c) sed fato trahuntur. 

? [t is the Fate Principle, not the definition of fate that is assumed in the antecedent 
of the first premiss. However, the confusion of the definition and the principle is quite 
common. (Von Arnim, for one, does not distinguish them in his section SVF ii. Physica 
VI 1 fati definitiones.) The confusion becomes understandable from the fact that the Stoics 
described fate as the active or rational principle which governs the universe as a whole 


(1.4.1). 
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argument.” I have further left out (2b) and (2c), as they simply repeat 
parts of (15) and (1c) ): 


(P1) If everything is fated, then human errors and misdeeds are fated (1a,c). 

(P2) If errors and misdeeds are fated, they cannot be attributed to the agents 
themselves and their wills (14,5). 

(P3) If errors and misdeeds cannot be attributed to the agents themselves, 


getting angry about them and legal punishments for them are not 
just(ified) (2,15). 
(P4) [But getting angry about them and legal punishment are just(ified).] 
(C) [ Therefore, it is not the case that everything is fated.] 


It is evident from the introductory sentence (NA 7.2.4) and the ante- 
cedent of (P1) that a conclusion like (C) needs to be supplemented. The 
additional premiss (P4) is the shortest and most obvious way to obtain a 
valid argument. Stoic ethics would require Chrysippus to accept (P4). 
(The addition of (P4) and (C) is further supported by the parallel argu- 
ment in Cicero, which features a comparable last premiss and conclu- 
sion (cf. 6.2.1).) The formal structure of the—reconstructed—argument 
is that of a polysyllogism, concatenated from three Chrysippean second 
indemonstrables: 


(P1) If P,Q 

(P2) If Q, not R 
(P3) If not R, not S 
(P4) S 


(C) not P 


Does this argument present us with a version of the problem of free- 
will and determinism, as is usually assumed? The philosophically important 
premisses are (P2) and (P3). According to (P3), it is a necessary condition 
for (justified) moral indignation and legal punishment that bad actions 
can be attributed to the agents and their ‘wills’ (voluntates), and that the 
agents act ‘voluntarily’ (sponte). According to (P2) the satisfaction of this 
necessary condition is incompatible with the fatedness of evil actions. 
What problem the proponents of the argument envisaged thus depends 
on what they understood by actions ‘attributable to the agents and their 
wills’ (16) and ‘performed voluntarily’ (25). It is hopeless to seek to recover 
the exact Greek counterparts to Gellius’ Latin phrases. But it is plausible 


7? At least the second seems added by Gellius himself. He appears to have been fascinated 
with the Stoic definition of fate; cf. also NA 7.2.1—3, 9 (‘naturalis . . . fatum vocatur’), 
11 (‘sic ordo . . . necessitas fati). In NA 7.2.9 and 11 these phrases are again irrelevant to 
the context. As Holford-Strevens 1988, ch. 3, has shown, this indulgence in synonyms is 
a stylistic habit of Gellius. 
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to assume that an action fulfils these conditions from (15) and (25) when 
it depends on us (is é$' ńuîv or in nobis) or is in our power (in nostra 
potestate). At least this is how Gellius announces the topic of the section 
in his heading.? Our passage provides some hints regarding the con- 
cept of that which depends on us employed here. The proponents of the 
argument presuppose that an action can only either be fated or depend 
on us (an assumption challenged by Chrysippus in his reply), and the con- 
trast between the two options is elucidated by the description of fate 
as necessitating future events (1c) and working by external force (2c, 
dragging human beings).** If an action depends on the agent it is thus 
not necessitated and not externally forced. 'l'here is no mention of free 
choice or causal undeterminedness of decision-making. The answer to the 
question of whether, or what sort of, freedom 1s at issue here will have 
to await the analysis of further passages. 


6.2.2 The argument in Cicero 
The parallel argument in Cicero runs: 


(1) If everything happens by fate, everything happens by way of an antecedent 
cause. 

(2) And, if impulse, so too those items which follow impulse, hence also assents. 
(3) And, if the cause of impulse does not lie with us, neither does impulse 
depend on us. 

(4) But if this is so, those items, too, that are the effect of impulse do not lie 
with us; therefore neither assents nor actions depend on us. 

(5) From which it follows that neither praise nor blame, nor honours, nor 
punishments are just. 

(6) Since this is false, 

(7) they believe that it can be concluded persuasively that not everything that 
happens does so by fate.” (Fat. 40) 


5 “How in the same way he (i.e. Chrysippus) both established the power and necessity 
of fate, and confirmed that none the less the control of our intention and judgement lies 
in us.’ (‘Quo itidem modo et vim necessitatemque fati constituerit et esse tamen in nobis 
consilii iudiciique nostri arbitrium confirmaverit.") 

^ Cf. 7.3 for the use of this metaphor by other Stoics. 

235 (1) Si omnia fato fiunt, omnia fiunt causa antecedente; (2) et, si adpetitus, illa etiam, 
quae adpetitum sequuntur, ergo etiam adsensiones; (3) at, si causa adpetitus non est sita 
in nobis*, ne ipse quidem adpetitus est in nostra potestate*; (4) quod si ita est, ne illa 
quidem, quae adpetitu efficiuntur, sunt sita in nobis; non sunt igitur neque adsensiones 
neque actiones in nostra potestate. (5) Ex quo efficitur, ut nec laudationes iustae sint nec 
vituperationes, nec honores nec supplicia. (6) Quod cum vitiosum sit, (7) probabiliter con- 
cludi putant non omnia fato fieri, quaecumque fiant. 


* | take the expressions szta in nobis and in nostra potestate as synonymous, 
and expressing the same thing as the Greek ég’ huir (see also 6.3.5). It is clear 
from (4) that sita in nobis cannot mean literally ‘placed in us’. 
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Sentences (1) to (5) appear to be (translated) quotation, (6) and (7) are 
reported in indirect speech. The assumption to be refuted is the Fate 
Principle. The general form of the argument can only partly be drawn 
from the passage. Here is a simplified and preliminary scheme which will 
have to undergo some modification: 


(1) If P,Q 
(2) ? 

(3) If not R, not S 
(4) If not S, not T 
(5) If not T, not U 
(6) U 


(7) Not P 


The argument is vexing in two respects. First, the connection of the pre- 
miss in (2) with the premisses in (1) and especially in (3) is rather obscure. 
As it stands, the argument is not formally valid, and it is hard to believe 
that it is valid in any sense.” Second, there seems to be a discrepancy 
between the psychological theory employed in the argument and early Stoic 
psychology as reported elsewhere. (2) and (4) imply that assent follows 
upon impulse, whereas early Stoic theory assumes either that impulse fol- 
lows assent, or that impulse and assent to an impulsive impression are 
one and the same thing (cf. 6.1.2). 

Perhaps the argument was simply confused and hence invalid, and 
perhaps the correct use of Stoic psychology cannot be expected, since the 
argument is not Stoic, but directed against the Stoics? But things are not 
that easy. We know that Chrysippus considered the argument valid and 
sound, provided one makes a certain assumption about the relation between 
fate and necessity (Cic. Fat. 42; cf. 6.3.2). Hence we have to assume that 
the use of terminology and the psychological assumptions are compatible 
with, or at least comprehensible within, early Stoic theory, and furthermore, 
that the original argument had the appearance of validity. I thus propose 
a reconstruction of the argument which contains only a few, plausible, 
additions to the text, in order to make it appear valid. There are various 
ways of doing this, and for the question of determinism and responsibility 
the differences between them are negligible. 

The difficulty raised by the fact that in Fat. 40 impulse is posi- 
tioned before assent admits of no neat solution; but it can be explained 


% Looking at the general scheme one might expect (2) to take the form 
(2’) If Q, not R or 
2”) IfQ, Q5 if Q,...,ifQ,, not R 
since this appears to make the original argument formally valid. But (2) clearly does not have 
the form (2’), and also cannot be pressed into the form (2”) without severe distortion. 
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satisfactorily for our purposes. We know that there was controversy among 
the early Stoics about the concepts of impression (e.g. SE M 7.228-31) 
and action (Sen. Ep. 113.23). It is hence not surprising that our sources 
do not present a uniform picture of the nature of impulse either.” For 
instance, Seneca, Ep. 113, reports about unconfirmed impulse which 
happens before assent and has to be confirmed by it. In the argument in 
Cic. Fat. 40 impulse (adpetitus) may hence stand for unconfirmed impulse. 
If one wants to do without the distinction of unconfirmed and confirmed 
impulse, there 1s an alternative which is appealing since in the whole pas- 
sage impressions (davraoíat) are not once mentioned: Cicero's adpetitus 
could simply stand for the impulsive impression. I prefer this to the pre- 
vious suggestion. The absence of a mention of impulse as following assent 
can be explained by the fact that in the context of the argument assent 
(adsensio) is assent to an impulsive impression, which was considered at 
least by some Stoics as the same as (confirmed) impulse.” We then have 
the sequence (1) external object, (ii) impulsive impression, (iii) assent to 
the impulsive impression, (iv) action, and the following correspondence 
between this sequence and Cicero's expressions: 


* causa adpetitus: the external object (Gavraaróv, úroreíuevov . . . ) 

* adpetitus: impulsive impression (Opumru) davTacia) 

* adsensio: assent to the impulsive impression (ovykaráÜDeots; Aoyucr) ópuń) 
* actio: action (zrpá£is) 

My reconstruction of the argument is based on this correspondence of 
terms, but with minor adjustments it works equally well with the stated 
alternatives. The argument obtains a valid form, if one adds two pre- 
misses, whose truth was uncontested in Hellenistic philosophy, namely: 


(P2) If everything happens by an antecedent cause, the impulsive impres- 
sion happens by an antecedent cause. 


and 


(P4) The antecedent cause of the impulsive impression, i.e. the external 
object, does not depend on us. 


The above-mentioned problem of the missing logical connection between 
sentences (2) and (3) is solved once one realizes that there is in fact no 
such connection. Rather, the consequent of the premiss in (2) features 
only later in the argument, as an implicit conjunct in the antecedent of 


2? This has been pointed out by Ioppolo 1988, 406-8. 

78 Impulse is moved by an impulsive impression, Stob. Ecl. II 86.17. Alternatively, 
(confirmed) impulse may have been skipped in the sequence, since it follows assent auto- 
matically, and—in the absence of external hindrances—action in turn follows automatic- 
ally upon it. 
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(4). 'The truth of (3) and (4) is dependent on a general principle that— 
prima facie—has strong plausibility: 


(GP) 


If something is caused by an antecedent cause which does not depend 
on us, then it itself does not depend on us. 


Here is then the restored and supplemented argument: 


(P1) 
(P2) 


(P3) 


(P4) 
(P5) 


(P6) 


(P7) 
(P8) 


(C) 


If everything happens by fate, everything happens by way of an ante- 
cedent cause.? (1) 

[1f everything happens by an antecedent cause, the impulsive impres- 
sion happens by an antecedent cause.] 

If the impulsive impression happens by an antecedent cause, that 
which follows it, i.e. assents [and actions], happens by an antecedent 
cause. (2) 

[The antecedent cause of the impulsive impression, i.e. the external 
object, does not depend on us.] 

If the [antecedent] cause of the impulsive impression does not depend 
on us, then the impulsive impression does not depend on us. (3) 

But if both the impulsive impression does not depend on us, and the 
impulsive impression is the antecedent cause of assent [and action], then 
assent and action do not depend on us either.?! (4) 

But if assent and action do not depend on us, then neither blame nor 
praise, nor honours, nor punishments are just. (5) 

But it is not the case that neither blame nor praise, nor honours, nor 
punishments are just. (6) 

Therefore, it is not the case that everything that happens does so by fate. 


(7) 


The general form of the argument thus restored is: 


(P1) 
(P2) 
(P3) 
(P4) 
(P5) 
(P6) 
(P7) 
(P8) 


(C) 


If P,Q 

If Q, R 

IfR, S 

Not T 

If not T', not U 

If both not U and S, then not V 
If not V, not W 

Not not W 





Not P 


? For this Chrysippean principle see also below, 6.3.7, and above, 2.1. 

3 Or in full, one may need (P3) and (P3a): If the assent happens by an antecedent cause, 
that which follows it, i.e. action, happens by an antecedent cause (cf. next note). 

9! This could be short for: (P6a) the impulsive impression causes the act of assent and 
the impulsive impression does not depend on us; hence the assent does not depend on us 
either; (P65) the assent causes the action and the assent does not depend on us (from P6a); 
hence the action does not depend on us either. 
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Arguments of this form can be reduced by means of the Stoic themata 
to four first indemonstrables, two second indemonstrables, and one third 
indemonstrable. Chrysippus would accept premisses (P1)- (P4), (P7), and 
(P8). In his reply he takes issue with (P5) or (P6) and the underlying gen- 
eral principle (GP) (see 6.3.2). 

Comparing Cicero's argument with Gellius', one can see that there are 
only minor discrepancies. 'l'he demonstrandum and the rough structure 
are the same; and so are the two fundamental points of the arguments: 
(i) if assent and action are necessitated by fate (in Cicero via antecedent 
causes), then assent and action do not depend on the agent. (ii) if actions 
do not depend on the agent, moral appraisal of the agent would be unjust 
(iniquus; nec . . . iustae)? This point is the distinctive mark of this par- 
ticular version of the argument; I could not detect this feature in any of 
the fifty-odd parallel passages Amand (1945) has collected. Generally, 
none of them is as close to Cicero or Gellius as those two passages are to 
each other.? 

There are, however, some interesting differences. First, Cicero's version 
comprises positive as well as negative moral appraisal, whereas Gellius 
dealt with moral indignation and punishment only. The restriction in 
Gellius becomes comprehensible, if one recalls that Gellius’ version may 
well stem from Chrysippus’ On Providence. For the prevailing problem 
connected with providence is how the evil in the world can be explained, 
given the world is the best possible. 

Then, generally, Cicero's version is more technical, larded with elements 
from Stoic theory of action. Gellius! argument works with a traditional 
concept of fate, emphasizing its necessitating power and its immutability, 
and presenting it as a force that externally interferes with human actions. 
‘The exact mode of this necessitating interference is left open. By contrast, 
in Cicero we have the important step from fate-necessitarianism to causal 
determinism: the whole argument is carried out not with the Fate Prin- 
ciple itself, but with its corollary that everything happens by antecedent 
causes. What is under scrutiny is the causal sequence which stretches from 


? One would wish that iustae was understood to mean ‘justified’ here, rather than ‘just’, 
since ‘just’ presupposes a moral framework, whereas the argument in fact implies that the 
moral sphere would be demolished by the assumption of causal fate-determinism. But we 
do not know whether the authors of the argument were aware of this, nor, of course, what 
the Greek term was. 

3 Amand 1945, 78—80, gives an exposition of the Cicero passage; he assumes that the 
author of the argument is Carneades; so does Hankinson 1995, 102. But this must be wrong, 
since in that case Chrysippus could not have replied to it in his text. Neither mentions the 
parallel passage in Gellius. Huby 1970, 83-5, attributes the argument to Epicurus, Ioppolo 
1988, 420—3, suggests Arcesilaus as the author. My view is that the argument has reached 
Cicero via Chrysippus, and that there is insufficient evidence for attributing it to a par- 
ticular philosopher. 
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the external stimulus via a series of mental events to the extra-mental effect, 
the action qua physical movement of the agent. Necessitation of the action 
by fate is still the major issue (as is plain from the context in Fat. 40 and 
42), but it is reduced to the necessitating impact of intra-mental ante- 
cedent causes on their effects. The picture of fate externally dragging the 
agent along with some unexplained crude force has given way to that of 
externally induced, direct manipulation of the mind. The similarities to 
modern neurophysiological causal determinism are conspicuous. 
However, the question whether, or what sort of, freedom was at issue 
in the argument has to be adjourned once more: the central demand of the 
proponents of the argument in Cicero is that assent depends on us and 
must not be necessitated by external influence factors. There is no men- 
tion of assent being uncaused, nor of free decision between alternatives. 


6.3 CHRYSIPPUS' REPLY 


As in the case of the Idle Argument, Chrysippus seems to have taken 
the opponent's argument against fate as a starting-point from which to 
clarify certain aspects of his causal determinism. The main criticism of 
the argument was that moral accountability is destroyed by fate. Accord- 
ingly, Chrysippus’ reply combines a formal refutation of the argument 
(Gell. NA 7.2.6—10, Cic. Fat. 41—42.1) with an exposition of some points 
from Stoic psychology in order to determine the fixing point or origin 
for accountability for actions (Gell. NA 7.2.11—12, Cic. Fat. 42.2—43). 


6.3.1 Chrysippus! counter in Gellius 


Chrysippus! reply in Gellius 1s important, since it introduces the funda- 
mental Chrysippean stand that in the determination of human action fate 
works through human beings, via their character dispositions and beliefs, 
and hence that fate does not externally force or necessitate human beings 
to act. Gellius introduces the reply in NA 7.2.6: 


Against this Chrysippus brings forward many things in a subtle and astute 
manner, but the meaning of almost everything he has written about this 
matter is of the following kind . . .** 


This implies that Gellius thinks that what he presents in NA 7.2.7—14 is 
either representative of Chrysippus! reply in general or the most import- 
ant part of it. In the first part of the passage Chrysippus questions the 


* Contra ea Chrysippus tenuiter multa et argute disserit; sed omnium fere quae super 
ea re scripsit huiuscemodi sententia est . . . 
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opponents' premiss (P2) that if bad actions are fated, they are attribut- 
able to fate and not to the agent. Chrysippus' answer is in short that even 
though everything is fated, bad actions are still attributable to the agents. 
The main point is made in NA 7.2.7: 


Although, he says, it is the case that all things are constrained and tied 
together by fate through a certain necessary and originating Reason, none the 
less, the dispositions of our minds are subject to fate in such a way as to accord 
with their characteristic qualities." 


Chrysippus singles out as a subclass of all things the dispositions of our 
minds,” and states that they are subject to fate in a particular way, namely 
‘in such a way as to accord with their characteristic quality’, i.e. the 
quality in which the mental dispositions of human beings differ from one 
another. The next sentences, NA 7.2.8—10, elucidate this: 


For if they have been formed through nature initially in a healthy and bene- 
ficial way, they transmit all that force which descends upon them through 
fate from outside in a rather undisturbed and accommodating manner. But if 
they are uncouth, uneducated, and uncultured, and not supported by any good 
character qualities, then, even if they are pressed by little or no collision with 
fated inconveniences, none the less, through their own perversity and voluntary 
impulse, they plunge into continuous misdeeds and errors. (NA 7.2.8) 


Chrysippus distinguishes two basic types of ‘mental dispositions’, and 
describes how they react to external influences.” Morality is the main 


55 Quamquam ita sit, inquit, ut ratione quadam necessaria et principali coacta atque 
conexa sint fato omnia, ingenia tamen ipsa mentium nostrarum proinde sunt fato obnoxia, 
ut proprietas eorum est ipsa et qualitas. 

3° ingenia ipsa mentium nostrarum. The word ingenium occurs three times in Chrysippus’ 
reply in Gellius (NA 7.2.7, 10, 11) and is a keyword for the understanding of his argument. 
I take it that ingenium renders the same Greek word each time. On this assumption, the 
most likely Greek expression is 0u&0eois, the Stoic word for the characteristic states or dis- 
positions of the human mind. Zl«áeous qua mental disposition, fits well in all three cases. 
(ingenia mentium nostrarum could render Óiavoías Gu&Üeow.) Moreover, in its second occur- 
rence, ingenia is specified by mala (10), which fits well with «aat d:a0éoers and the fact that 
for Chrysippus virtues and vices are d:a0éoets of the mind (Stob. Ecl. II 70.21, DL 7.98). 

7 ut proprietas eorum est ipsa et qualitas. I disagree with Long and Sedley's suggestion 
(Long/Sedley 1987) that the Greek i8ía wordy or Tò iSiws moróv underlies proprietas . . . 
et qualitas. The characteristic qualities of a person's mind are not the same as a person's 
id{a mourns (individual quality). See below 6.3.3. 

38 Nam si sunt per naturam primitus salubriter utiliterque ficta, omnem illam vim, quae 
de fato extrinsecus ingruit, inoffensius tractabiliusque transmittunt. Sin vero sunt aspera 
et inscita et rudia nullisque artium bonarum adminiculis fulta, etiamsi parvo sive nullo 
fatalis incommodi conflictu urgeantur, sua tamen scaevitate et voluntario impetu in assidua 
delicta et in errores se ruunt. 

? No sharp distinction is made between the ‘mental disposition’ of a person and that 
person. The logical subject in NA 7.2.8 should be ‘dispositions of the mind’ from NA 7.2.7, 
but at the end of NA 7.2.8, it seems, the subject switches from dispositions to persons. 
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distinguishing criterion.” If the mental dispositions are healthy and bene- 
ficial, the extrinsic influences by fate will not affect them much. If they 
are uneducated, etc., little or no external impacts will let them do wrong 
and err.* It is the external (extrinsecus) circumstances that open up the 
possibility of immoral action and error, and they are clearly marked out 
as influences of fate. 

This passage, NA 7.2.8, makes most sense if one assumes that 
Chrysippus is thinking in particular of situations of the ‘temptation’ kind, 
i.e. situations of need or occasion in which there seems to be some reason 
for performing bad actions (e.g. poverty for stealing, finding some money 
in the absence of any witness for keeping it, etc.).? These are essentially 
morally relevant situations—which is to be expected, since the main issue 
of the whole passage is the punishment of wrongdoers. In such situations, 
the reactions of the individuals will depend on their mental dispositions to 
the degree that, confronted with comparable external temptations, people 
with bad dispositions will succumb, whereas people with healthy disposi- 
tions will let the occasion pass. Chrysippus’ description of the two types 
of mental dispositions is not static and about the time of the action only, 
but includes some theory about the genesis of people's character.” 

Matters are unnecessarily complicated by the fact that—presumably in 
order to make his point more striking—Chrysippus introduces a second 
variable, the strength of the temptation, which may be dubbed the ‘tempta- 
tion factor’: this factor is taken as very high in the case of ‘good people’ 
in order to show that, even when tempted strongly, they will not give in, 
and it is taken as very low in the case of ‘bad people’ in order to show the 
low threshold for immoral actions in this case. The phrase ‘pressed by 
little or no collision’ suggests that external pressure might even be non- 
existent, once an immoral character has developed. 

In NA 7.2.8 two fundamental points are made: NA 7.2.7 maintained 
that human mental dispositions are subject to fate depending on their 
individual quality. NA 7.2.8 makes clear that this refers to the fact that 
a person's actions and reactions to external stimuli are fated in that they 
depend on the characteristic quality of the person’s dispositions at the time 
of the action. Of importance is secondly the combination of two internal 


4 Cf. Cleanthes’ hymn for this thought (see 7.3.1). 

+4 For Chrysippus’ comparison of the health of soul and body cf. Galen, PHP 5.2; for 
the reaction of the non-wise cf. in particular 5.2.3 and 14 (uixpay émvywopévow aiticor). 

*? Cf. Chrysippus, in Galen, PHP 4.6.7, for a Chrysippean list of such situations, and 
in particular 4.6.9~11 and 15, where gold and the beauty of Helen function as external 
causes for wrong actions. The same type of examples is predominant in later Christian 
sources (Clement, Origen, Nemesius). 

8 DL 7.89 shows that for the Stoics any such ‘perversion’ to the bad is due to external 
factors (61a Tas THY é£«oÜcv mpoypaevov ilavórgras). The question of character forma- 
tion and determinism is discussed below in 6.3.6. 
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determinants of the actions: 'through their own perversity and voluntary 
impulse’. Bad people's ‘perversions’ or bad dispositions determine them 
to act, but do not physically coerce them. The agents act voluntarily, i.e. 
they are not forced. (The two factors may reflect the phrase ‘themselves 
and their volitions’ (15) from the opponents’ argument.) 

NA 7.2.7 states that the mental dispositions, which are internal to the 
agents, are subject to fate. NA 7.2.8 mentions fate as an external influ- 
ence factor on human actions. NA 7.2.9 makes it clear beyond doubt that 
for Chrysippus fate encompasses factors both external and internal to the 
agent: 


And that this very thing should happen in this way is brought about by that 
natural and necessary sequence of things which is called fate.'* 


The phrase ‘that this very thing should happen in this way’ can only refer 
to the previous sentence, including at least 'through their own perversity 
and voluntary impulse, they plunge into continuous misdeeds and errors’. 
The claim is thus that, although a person's reaction is not externally neces- 
sitated by fate (not all people would react in that way in such situations of 
temptation), it is none the less fully determined by fate. Hence fate also 
works from within or through the agent. The next sentence confirms this: 


For it is through its own type fated, as it were, and consequential that «people 
with? bad dispositions are not free from misdeeds and errors.^ (NA 7.2.10) 


Bad people are fated to perform wrong actions and to make mistakes. And 
it is their dispositions through which fate works.* There is a causal connec- 
tion between a person's state of character (physically, the tension in their 
soul-pneuma) and the actions they perform. That this is Chrysippus’ view 
is plain also from Galen, PHP 4.6.1-16, where a comparable point is made 
in a different context. 

From the section NA 7.2.7-10 as a whole, the following picture 
emerges: 'l'ake a morally bad action. This action is fated, since all events, 
including actions, are fated. However, it is not fated 'simply' but by way 
of a co-operation of two different factors: on the one hand there is fate 
in its external manifestation (i.e. external to the agents), which presents 
to the agents a certain ‘temptation’ which renders a certain (re-)action 


^ Idque ipsum ut ea ratione fiat, naturalis illa et necessaria rerum consequentia efficit, 
quae fatum vocatur. 

55 Est enim genere ipso quasi fatale et consequens, ut mala ingenia peccatis et erroribus 
non vacent. 

^5 Genere ipso refers to one type of the two types of people distinguished: the good and 
the bad. Cf. Stob. Ecl. II 99.3-5, for Zeno and the other Stoics: 8o yévy r&v dvÜpaymow 
civar, TO uev THY ovrovOatov, TO 6€ TOv davAwy. So also Schroeder (as reported in Sharples 
1991, 197). 
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possible. On the other hand, the agent, like all agents, has certain mental 
dispositions, and these are also determined by fate. The mental disposi- 
tions together with the external stimulation elicit a certain (re-)action which 
is performed without the agent being externally forced. The reaction— 
including its moral quality—is thus fully determined by fate, but fate 
has an internal and an external component. The moral quality of the 
action is not externally fated but depends on fate as it manifests itself in 
the agent's dispositions. The psychological details of the co-operation of 
the external and internal determining factors are further elucidated in the 
subsequent cylinder analogy and its explanation in NA 7.2.11 and NA 
7.2.12. These sections are dealt with together with Cicero's presentation 
of the analogy in 6.3.3. 

In NA 7.2.13 Chrysippus turns to the second part of the opponents’ 
argument: 


Because of this he says that people who, being good-for-nothing or lazy, are 
both harmful and impudent, ought not to be suffered or listened to, when, con- 
victed as guilty of crime, they take refuge in the necessity of fate, as if in the 
asylum of some temple, and say that their worst actions should be attributed 
not to their own recklessness, but to fate.*” 


The opponents claimed that if actions are not attributable to the agent 
(since they are necessitated by fate), then the agent cannot justly be pun- 
ished. But Chrysippus has shown that the antecedent proposition of this 
premiss is false. Bad actions are—although fated—nevertheless due to 
the agents themselves, and hence people cannot rightly claim that their 
actions are not due to them but due to fate. And hence—it is implied— 
punishment and the laws which determine them make sense and are not 
generally unfair. 

Chrysippus’ reply in Gellius can be assessed as follows: As in the case 
of the Idle Argument, in his counter-argument Chrysippus marks off his 
causal fate-determinism from some naive fatalist doctrine, this time from 
the position that fate is a necessitating and constraining force external to 
the agent, either innerworldly, in the form of external stimuli, or as a tran- 
scendent, metaphysical, power. The culprit, say Gorgias’ Helen, cannot 
defend herself by saying: ‘the external circumstances forced me’. For she 
acted voluntarily, and it was her on whom the action depended, since 
someone with different character dispositions might have acted differently 


* Propterea negat oportere ferri audirique homines aut nequam aut ignavos et nocentes 
et audaces, qui, cum in culpa et in maleficio revicti sunt, perfugiunt ad fati necessitatem, 
tamquam in aliquod fani asylurn et, quae pessime fecerunt, ea non suae temeritati, sed fato 
esse attribuenda dicunt. 


Cf. ‘inducenda sunt . . . necessitati . . . quae oritur ex fato’ from the opponents’ argument 
(5) with ‘sed fato esse attribuenda.’ 
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in comparable external circumstances. (I come back later? to this pattern 
of argumentation, which instead of arguing that ‘She could have done 
otherwise’, employs the reasoning that ‘someone with different mental 
dispositions could/would have done otherwise'.) Equally, the culprit cannot 
justify her action by saying: ‘fate, the almighty, all-embracing, power... 
made me do it, so I did not do it’. For fate does not work against, despite, 
external to, or independent of the agent's mental disposition, including 
her volitions; rather, people's mental dispositions precisely make up part 
of fate. It seems that according to Chrysippus, someone can rightly say 
‘T was fated to do this’, but could not say ‘It was fate which did that, hence 
it was not me who did that,’ or ‘hence I was forced by fate to do that’. 
Chrysippus' fate is neither a hypercosmic ‘superperson’ nor reducible to 
the external forces and circumstances in the world. Any comprehensive 
explanation of the action would involve the agent as the immediate and 
decisive causal factor of the action. 

Chrysippus did not understand the opponents’ argument as being about 
free decision or freedom to do otherwise, but as concerned with the ques- 
tion where to locate the responsibility for a human action. His answer 1s: 
in the disposition of the agent's mind. 


6.3.2 Chrysippus! formal refutation of the argument in Cicero 


In Cicero the opponents made the transition to criticizing causal determin- 
ism, as contrasted with an unspecified universal fatalist theory (6.2.2). 
They attacked the Fate Principle via its corollary ‘Everything happens by 
an antecedent cause’.*? In his reply in Cicero Chrysippus in turn defends 
his Fate Principle via defending this corollary. His refutation of the argu- 


ment is based on a distinction of antecedent causes. The passage begins 
like this: 


(1) But Chrysippus, since he both rejected necessity and insisted that nothing 
happens without preceding causes, distinguished kinds of causes, in order that 
he should both escape necessity and retain fate.® (Cic. Fat. 41) 


This sentence gives us the reason for Chrysippus' distinction. It enables 
him both to escape necessity and to retain the Fate Principle. More spe- 
cifically, he purports to reaffirm that if our assents are fated, this does 


^5 In 6.3.3 and 6.3.4. 

^? This principle, more often occurring in the form ‘every event has an antecedent 
cause', was used by Chrysippus in the argument given in Cic. Fat. 21 and criticized by 
Carneades in Fat. 23, 24, 31, 33. Cf. [Plut.] Fat. 574e for a Greek and most probably Stoic 
formulation. 

°° (1) Chrysippus autem, cum et necessitatem inprobaret et nihil vellet sine praepositis 
causis evenire, causarum genera distinguit, ut et necessitatem effugiat et retineat fatum. 
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not entail that they are necessary (their non-necessity being a necessary 
condition for their depending on us). For this is the claim his opponents 
attacked in their argument. Chrysippus’ distinction of causes is meant to 
ensure or clarify the compatibility of the principles ‘nothing happens with- 
out an antecedent cause’ and ‘not everything that happens is necessary’. 
The next sentence introduces this distinction. 


(2) For, he says, some causes are perfect and principal, others auxiliary and 
proximate.” (Fat. 41) 


Each type of cause is referred to by two adjectives.” The text continues: 


(3) Because of this, when we say that everything happens by fate by way of 
antecedent causes we do not want this understood as by perfect and principal 
causes, but by auxiliary and proximate causes.? (Cic. Fat. 41) 


Here Chrysippus applies his distinction to antecedent causes. The pro- 
ponents of the argument in Fat. 40, it is implied, treated all antecedent 
causes (i.e. including those of impulse and assent) as if they were per- 
fect and principal. Chrysippus points out that in the phrase ‘everything 
happens by fate by way of antecedent causes’ the Stoics (at least in the 
context of impulse and assent) understand antecedent causes as auxiliary 
and proximate only. This clarification of the Stoic position is followed 
by Chrysippus’ formal reply to the argument of the opponents. 


(4) Thus he retorts in the following way to the argument which I presented a 
little while ago: (5) if everything happens by fate, it follows indeed that every- 
thing happens by way of preceding causes, but not by perfect and principal 
< preceding > causes, but by auxiliary and proximate < preceding > causes. 
(6) If these are not in our power, it does not follow that impulse is not in our 
power either. (7) But this would follow, if we said that everything happens by 
perfect and principal < preceding > causes, so that, since these causes are not 
in our power, neither would impulse be in our power. (Fat. 41) 


`! (2) Causarum enim, inquit, aliae sunt perfectae et principales, aliae adiuvantes et 
proximae. 

52 For the possible origin of these terms see Sharples 1991, 200, and Bobzien 19985, 
section 4. 

53 (3) Quam ob rem, cum dicimus omnia fato fieri causis antecedentibus*, non hoc 
intellegi volumus, causis perfectis et principalibus, sed causis adiuvantibus et proximis. 


* For the understanding of the phrase omnia fato fieri causis antecedentibus, 
which is important for the relation between fate and antecedent causes, see 
below 6.3.7. 


** (4) Itaque illi rationi, quam paulo ante conclusi, sic occurrit: (5) si omnia fato fiant, 
sequi illud quidem, ut omnia causis fiant antepositis, verum non principalibus causis et 
perfectis, sed adiuvantibus et proximis. (6) Quae si ipsae non sunt in nostra potestate, non 
sequitur, ut ne adpetitus quidem sit in nostra potestate. (7) At hoc sequeretur, si omnia 
perfectis et principalibus causis fieri diceremus, ut cum eae causae non essent in nostra 
potestate, ne ille quidem esset in nostra potestate. 
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(My addition of ‘preceding’ in the translation only makes explicit what 
is implied by the grammatical and argumentational context. It is verified 
by sentence (9) below.)? Sentence (5) repeats premiss (P1) of the oppon- 
ents’ argument (6.2.2)—which they in turn had taken over from the 
Stoics—and explicates it by specifying that the preceding or antecedent 
causes in the consequent are proximate causes. (6) conveys the point that 
it is a consequence of this understanding of the antecedent causes that pre- 
miss (P5) of the opponents’ argument (‘if the cause of impulse does not 
lie with us, neither does impulse depend on us’, Fat. 40) is false.” The 
opponents’ mistake is that they understand the Stoic statement ‘every- 
thing happens by antecedent causes’ as “everything happens by perfect 
and principal antecedent causes'; and a perfect and principal cause is not 
only itself not in our power, but its effect, since it is completely deter- 
mined by it, is not 1n our power either (7). 

The next sentence summarizes what Chrysippus thinks he has achieved 
by his counter-argument, linking up the distinction of causes with the con- 
cept of necessity from the introductory sentence in Fat. 41, and referring 
back to the opponents’ argument in Fat. 40. 


(8) Therefore, for those who introduce fate in such a way that they add neces- 
sity, the above argument is valid; (9) but for those who will not claim that the 
antecedent causes are perfect and principal, it is not valid. (Fat. 42.1) 


We can infer from (8) and (9) that when antecedent causes are perfect and 
principal, they render their effect necessary, but when they are auxiliary 
and proximate only, they do not? And since Chrysippus takes them to be 
auxiliary and proximate only (at least in the relevant cases of impulse and 
assent) the argument from Fat. 40 either does not apply to his theory— 
namely if it is assumed that all antecedent causes are perfect and principal, 
as the opponents wrongly do; or the argument is not sound—viz. if it is 
assumed that there are antecedent causes that are auxiliary and proximate 


5 [ assume that there is in this context no difference between preceding (antepositus) 
and antecedent (antecedens) cause. 

3$ The formulation of (5) and (6) is so close to that of the premisses (P1) and (P5) of 
the opponents’ argument in Fat. 40 that I take it to be sufficient evidence for the fact that 
Chrysippus’ refutation is concerned with that argument as presented in Fat. 40, and that 
this argument, too, stems from the same book of Chrysippus. However, note that here in 
(6) adpetitus seems to stand for (confirmed) rational impulse, not for the impulsive 
impression. 

? (8) Quam ob rem, qui ita fatum introducunt, ut necessitatem adiungant, in eos valebit 
illa conclusio; (9) qui autem causas antecedentis non dicent perfectas neque principipalis, 
in eos nihil valebit. 

55 Later on, in Fat. 44—5 perfect causes are referred to as causae necessariae. The name 
does not indicate that these causes are necessary conditions for the effect to come about 
but that they are necessitating causes or causes that are sufficient to bring about the effect 
and make it impossible for the effect not to come about. 
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only, as Chrysippus does. This refutation of the opponents’ argument 
(in Fat. 41-2) has of course not proved that impulse or assent is actually 
in the agent's power. It has only shown that the universal postulation of 
antecedent causes itself does not rule out that impulse and other things 
are in the agent's power—namely inasmuch as they are not necessitated 
by these causes. But Chrysippus' distinction of causes does more, as the 
next section in Cicero's report shows (see 6.3.3). 


6.3.3 The cylinder and cone analogy 


After the refutation of the opponents’ argument in Fat. 41—42.1, 
Chrysippus sets out to make us understand how he thinks it is in the 
agent's power to assent to impressions: i.e. how it is possible that acts of 
assent (and impulses) happen by antecedent causes without being neces- 
sitated by them. For this purpose Chrysippus first employs his dis- 
tinction of causes to the case of assent: 


(1) For when it is said that assents happen by means of preceding causes, 
Chrysippus believes that he can easily explain how this works. (2) For, even 
though an assent cannot occur unless set in motion by an impression, none 
the less, since the assent bas this impression as proximate cause and not as 
principal cause, it has the reason, as Chrysippus holds, which I stated earlier: 
(3) it is not the case that assent can happen without being prompted by some 
force from outside—for it is necessary that an assent be set in motion by an 
impression... (Cic. Fat. 42.2) 


In (3) we are not given the full reason or explanation (ratio) Cicero talks 
about in (2). The full reason includes, of course, the fact that the ante- 
cedent causes need not necessitate their effect—as had indeed been stated 
earlier, in Fat. 41-42.1. This point is only made by way of analogy, in 
Fat. 43 (see below). 

In the present passage the distinction of causes is used in exactly the 
same way it was in Fat. 41—42.1; i.e. it is applied to antecedent causes only. 
It is denied that the impression is a principal (antecedent) cause. Instead, 
it is identified as proximate antecedent cause of the assenting, and as a 
necessary condition of it. Thus assent is not necessitated by its antecedent 


5 Fat. 40 announces the topic to be assent, Fat. 41 mentions impulse only, Fat. 42-3 
talks exclusively about assent. This does not mean that these passages discuss different 
topics. Rather, human impulse may here, as sometimes elsewhere, be treated by the Stoics 
as a kind of assent, namely assent to impulsive impressions (6.1.2). 

6° (1) Quod enim dicantur adsensiones fieri causis antepositis, id quale sit, facile a se 
explicari putat. (2) Nam quamquam adsensio non possit fieri nisi commota viso, tamen, cum 
id visum proximam causam habeat, non principalem, hanc habet rationem, ut Chrysippus 
vult, quam dudum diximus, (3) non ut illa quidem fieri possit ulla vi extrinsecus excitata 
— necesse est enim adsensionem viso commoveri . . . 
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cause. There is one new element in Chrysippus' explanation: assent must 
be prompted by some force from outside—a point familiar from Gell. NA 
7.2.8 (see 6.3.1). The rest of Chrysippus' exposition is given in form of 
an analogy. Cicero writes: 


... but <in order to make this clear» Chrysippus returns to his cylinder and 
cone, which cannot start moving without being pushed. However, when this 
has happened, he believes that from then on the cylinder rolls and the cone 
spins by their own nature. (Fat. 42.3) 


Thus, he says, just as the person who shoved the cylinder gave it the beginning 
of its motion, but did not give it its roll-ability, so likewise, an impression, when 
encountered, will imprint and so to speak stamp its form on the mind, but 
assent «to it» will be in our power; and, just as was said in the case of the 
cylinder, being pushed from outside, for the rest it will move by its own power 
and nature." (Fat. 43.1) 


Gellius' presentation is very similar to Cicero's: 


He «i.e. Chrysippus? then uses an illustration of this point which is quite suit- 
able and witty. He says: just as if you throw a cylindrical stone on an inclin- 
ing and sloping ground, you have been for it the cause and beginning of its 
tumbling down, but soon it rolls downwards, not because you still make it to, 
but since such is the shape it has, and the roll-ability of its form; so, too, the 
order and reason and necessity of fate prompts the kinds and beginnings of 
causation themselves, but the impulses of our decisions and thoughts (delib- 
erations?) and our actions themselves are directed by each person's own voli- 
tion and by the dispositions of our minds.” (NA 7.2.11) 


These passages have elicited countless interpretations, often combined 
with in-depth observations about Stoic physics and theory of causation. 
But sufficient consideration is not always given to the fact that what 
Chrysippus presents is an analogy, which, as such, has a particular func- 
tion in his argument. We are told the function in both authors: In Cicero, 
its purpose is said to be to explain the role of the proximate, antecedent 


61 ,, , sed revertitur ad cylindrum et ad turbinem suum, quae moveri incipere nisi pulsa 


non possunt. Id autem cum accidit, suapte natura, quod superest, et cylindrum volvi et 
versari turbinem putat. 


Ut igitur, inquit, qui protrusit cylindrum, dedit ei principium motionis, volubilitatem autem 
non dedit, sic visum objectum imprimet illud quidem et quasi signabit in animo suam 
speciem, sed adsensio nostra erit in potestate, eague, quemadmodum in cylindro dictum 
est, extrinsecus pulsa, quod reliquum est, suapte vi et natura movebitur. 

® Huius deinde fere rei exemplo non hercle nimis alieno neque inlepido utitur. Sicut, 
inquit, lapidem cylindrum si per spatia terrae prona atque derupta iacias, causam quidem 
ei et initium praecipitantiae feceris, mox tamen ille praeceps volvitur, non quia tu id iam 
facis, sed quoniam ita sese modus eius et formae volubilitas habet; sic ordo et ratio et neces- 
sitas fati genera ipsa et principia causarum movet, impetus vero consiliorum mentiumque 
nostrarum actionesque ipsas voluntas cuiusque propria et animorum ingenia moderantur. 
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cause in the case of acts of assent. In Gellius, the analogy is introduced 
as having the function of illustrating Chrysippus! point (NA 7.2.7-10) 
that external influences do not necessitate actions but that fate works 
through the agent's nature. In both passages, the example is used as an 
explanatory analogy. An explanatory analogy works from something taken 
as generally clear or uncontroversial and relatively easy to understand by 
the intended audience to something not so clear and easy. It usually serves 
to illustrate one or a small number of particular points. It would be wrong 
to expect that every detail on the explanandum level has a parallel on 
the explanans level or vice versa. In the present case, in both passages a 
succession of physical events on the level of perceptible everyday objects 
is employed in order to make comprehensible the non-accessible, non- 
observable, mental processes that take place in the mind. 

This is a method which the Stoics, and especially Chrysippus, employed 
frequently in their psychology: compare Zeno's open and closed hand 
used for illustrating the acquisition of knowledge (Cic. Acad. II 145), 
Chrysippus' use of running to illustrate impulse and emotions (Galen, 
PHP 4.2.14—18), and of scales and dice to explicate decision-making (Plut. 
Stoic. rep. 1045b—c, cf. 1.3.2). The cylinder and cone analogy is thus 
not meant to provide detailed insight into Stoic physics and the move- 
ment of solid bodies any more than the running analogy illuminates a 
theory of bodily movements or the dice/scales analogy a physical theory 
of chance. In all these cases the subject is psychology. Chrysippus' con- 
cern is the elucidation of the motions of the mind, i.e. of certain causal 
processes in the mind. 

This then is what happens on the everyday level: someone pushes a 
cylinder and a cone, which prompts them to move. Without some such 
external prompting the bodies could not move. The cylinder then rolls, 
the cone spins. What is responsible for their rolling and spinning is their 
nature, which is manifested in their shape or their disposition to move 
in a particular way.9? 

A full understanding of the example requires recourse to Stoic causal 
theory (cf. 1.1.2): recall that every instance of causation involves at least 
three factors: two corporeal entities, one being the cause, the other the 
body at which the effect takes place; and the effect, which is immaterial 
and a predicate (karņnyópņpa), and occurs at the second corporeal. I con- 
fine myself to identifying these factors in the case of the cylinder; the case 
of the cone can be constructed accordingly. 

The effect is a movement (xivyois), namely the rolling of the cylinder 
(or, as a predicate, ‘is rolling’, predicated of the cylinder). The corporeal 


& In Gellius the cylinder is thrown on, and rolls down, a slope. Whether we owe this 
variation to Gellius’ imagination or to Chrysippus is uncertain. 
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object at which the effect takes place is the cylinder. As regards the cause, 
the schema of causation is complicated by the fact that instead of a 
single cause two factors cooperate in the production of the effect. First, 
there 1s the person who pushes the cylinder, who is corporeal and clearly 
a cause—as explicitly called so in Gell. NA 7.2.11. The second deter- 
mining factor is the cylinder’s nature (suapte natura) or shape (modus erus 
et formae volubilitas). This does not mean that this factor and the body 
at which the effect occurs are the same thing. There is a difference between 
a body and its nature. The first consists of matter and active principle 
(which, physically, is pneuma); the latter is just the active principle. 
‘The nature of an object, being pneuma, is thus corporeal itself, and the 
second determining factor is partly identical with the body at which the 
effect takes place, 1.e. the cylinder. 

Is the second determining factor a cause? that is, is the nature of the 
cylinder a cause of the rolling? It is never called a cause, either in Cicero, 
or in Gellius. But it satisfies the conditions for something's being a cause 
as set out in Chrysippus’ account in Stobaeus (see above 1.1.2): it is cor- 
poreal, and it is a ‘that because of which’ (ô? 6), as the Latin ablatives 
(suapte natura, Fat. 42, suapte vi et natura, Fat. 43) attest. Furthermore, 
it is the factor which is decisive for the quality of the effect. It must hence 
be a cause of the rolling. (The question in which way it is active is con- 
sidered below.) 

The relation between the two cooperating causal factors in the cylinder 
analogy on the one hand and Chrysippus’ distinction of causes from Cicero 
Fat. 41-2 on the other is a matter of dispute. There is no disagreement 
regarding the point that the first, external, causal factor is a proximate, 
and most probably auxiliary, antecedent cause of the rolling. This can in 
any event be inferred from Fat. 42.2, where the visum (which is the ana- 
logue to the pushing person) is expressly called a proximate cause. The 
received view is that the second, internal, causal factor (the nature of the 
cylinder) is a perfect and principal cause of the rolling. As I have shown 
elsewhere, there is no evidence for this belief, nor for the assumption 
that perfect and principal causes co-operate with auxiliary and proxim- 
ate causes in one instance of causation. However, this issue is of minor 
relevance to the present topic, which is the understanding of the cylinder 
analogy, and more generally, Chrysippus’ view on compatibilism. I shall 
use the neutral designation ‘second causal factor’. 

We can now try and draw the analogy. I look at Gellius and Cicero 
separately, before presenting some general observations. In Gell. NA 
7.2.11 (quoted above), the four factors involved in the intra-psychic causa- 
tion can be best identified in combination with the section NA 7.2.12, 


** Bobzien 19985, sections 2-5. 
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which is a Chrysippean comment on a quotation from the Pythagorean 
Golden Verses, and is meant to further elucidate the main point of the 
analogy. This section is a quote from the Greek which Gellius presum- 
ably took directly from Chrysippus. 'T'o facilitate comparison, I quote the 
relevant section of NA 7.2.11 again, together with it: 


so, too, the order and Reason and necessity of fate prompts the kinds and begin- 
nings of causation themselves, but the impulses of our decisions and thoughts 
and our actions themselves are directed by each person's own volition and by 
the dispositions of our minds. (NA 7.2.11) 

He then adduces the following words, which are in accordance with what I 
have quoted: Because of this it is said by the Pythagoreans also: “You will learn 
that human beings have sufferings which they have chosen themselves', for 
harmful things happen to each of them because of them, that is, they sin and 
are harmed because of their own impulses and because of their own mental 


disposition. (NA 7.2.12) 


In both NA 7.2.11 and 12 Chrysippus is expressly concerned with 
impulse and action. The effect in the instance of causation at issue con- 
tains, besides ‘the impulses of our decisions and thoughts’, ‘our actions 
themselves’. This fits the context, since both the opponents and Chrysippus 
are ultimately concerned with the blameworthiness of actions. The body at 
which the effect takes place is either the agent (‘each person's own volition’), 
or the agent’s mind (‘mental dispositions’) that is, we have the same vague- 
ness as in NA 7.2.8 (cf. 6.3.1). The first causal factor is circumscribed as 
‘the order and reason and necessity of fate’,°° which is unlikely to mean 
that the order, etc. of fate as a whole 1s the proximate cause. Rather it 
should refer to the fact that this causal factor is not in our control (cf. 
Cic. Fat. 41). The second causal factor, ‘by each person's own volition and 
by the dispositions of our minds' corresponds to the cylinder's shape 
and roll-ability of form. In NA 7.2.12 it is reflected in ‘because of their 
own impulses and because of their own mental dispositions'. We thus 


55 Infert deinde verba haec his quae dixi congruentia: Atò kac ónó ræv Iulayopetew 

»" (LS A 23 Z > Fa ta >y » € ^ ^ e ia > 

eipyrau “Tvooe 8 av0pmrovus aùbaipera nýuar éyovras", ws rv BAaBdy ékáorois map 

avrovs* ywonévcov kai Kal? ópuxv aùT®v duaptavdvray te Kat BAarrouévcw Kal KAT, 
Thy adrav ĝidvoirav Kat «Quá Üeow**., 


* It seems preferable to read map aùrovs with V instead of map aùroîs in 
order to get a (common) phrase for that which happens because of us— 
perhaps as paraphrase of the ad@aipera in the quote. 

** Oéfciv certainly needs emendation. Zlá0eow, with Usener, seems most 
promising. Aidvora should not mean something like purpose, as it is usu- 
ally translated (e.g. Long/Sedley 1987), but is used in its sense synonymous 
to 1jyegovtcóv buys, as often used by Chrysippus (see above); xara... 
didvovav kai duabeow (or Ó.xvoías ÓukÜcaw?) then means something like: in 
accordance with their mind, that is, their particular mental disposition. 


$6 This also sounds much like Gellius indulging again in synonyms for fate. 
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have, for the third and fourth time, the same combination of an element 
of volition and an element of the dispositions or moral character of the 
agent (NA 7.2.4 and 8 before). I take it that the volitions (in NA 7.2.11) 
and impulses (in NA 7.2.12) are emphasized to be the agent's own, since 
they result from the agent's mental dispositions, so that it is the nature 
or disposition of the person's mind, as it manifests itself in the impulses, 
which justifies the attribution of responsibility to the agent. (In Gellius 
example, this is a vicious disposition.) 

In Cicero, the step from the rolling cylinder and spinning cone to the 
mental processes in the soul is much clearer than in Gellius. However, 
there are a couple of difficulties, which concern three out of the four 
factors involved. The only straightforward factor is the effect: in the 
soul the effect is an act of assent (adsensio); it corresponds to the rolling 
(Fat. 43.1, quoted above). 

The problem with the first causal factor—which corresponds to the 
person pushing the cylinder—is this: It is Cicero's visum (translated above 
by ‘impression’), as is confirmed by the use of visum three times in Fat. 
42.2. Visum here clearly does not refer to the mental faculty of impres- 
sion, but to an instance of an impression.” Still, Cicero is rather unclear 
as to what the first causal factor is, and seems to waver between the intra- 
mental impression and the external object which induces the impression 
(omoke(uevov, ómápxov, pavraoróv). Extrinsecus pulsa suggests an external 
object as cause. (But extrinsecus could also simply mean ‘externally induced’.) 
Visum obiectum (Fat. 43) could be either the external object (Gavraoróv) or 
the impression one encounters. (I prefer the latter.) Commota viso, visum 
proximam causam habeat and viso commoveri (Fat. 42) on the other hand 
point to the impression itself. That the cause is the impression is sup- 
ported by the fact that in Acad. I 40 Cicero explicitly translates davracia 
as visum, and by the parallel in Plut. Stoic. rep. 1055f (see 6.3.4).% 

The next problem concerns the body at which the effect takes place. 
The relevant clause is: 


an impression, when encountered, will imprint and so to speak stamp its form 
on the mind, but assent <to it> will be in our power; and, just as was said in 
the case of the cylinder, being pushed from outside, for the rest it will move 
by its own power and nature. (Fat. 43.1) 


55 As the impression is an occurrent and as such strictly speaking not corporeal for the 
Stoics, (being either a change or a qualitative state of the ruling part of the soul), it can- 
not be a cause, and we must substitute the correspondingly altered part of the ruling part 
of it. 

55 The difference is not trivial. For the Stoics do not consider the impression simply 
as an ‘objective’ imprint of the external object. Impressions are themselves functions of 
the external objects and the perceiving person's nature (6.1.2). However, this point is 
irrelevant to the purpose of the analogy. 
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Cicero's wording forces us to take ‘it’ (ea) in the last clause to refer to 
assent (adsensio), so that we obtain ‘being pushed from outside, for the 
rest, assent will move by its own power and nature.’ But that makes no 
sense, because when first mentioned, assent is the incorporeal effect (an 
act of assent) analogous to the rolling, whereas in the last clause of the 
quote it must be a body, which has a nature, because it is the analogue 
to the cylinder. So clearly something is wrong or at least imprecise in the 
text. I propose that the analogue to the cylinder is the person's mind. This 
is suggested by the beginning of the clause, 


an impression, when encountered, will imprint and so to speak stamp its form 
on the mind... 


where ‘mind’ is used analogously to ‘cylinder’. The confusion of ‘assent’ 
for ‘mind’ in Cicero could have come about as follows: Cicero seems 
to have translated the passage at issue (Fat. 43.1) fairly literally, as the 
inserted ‘he (Chrysippus) says’ (inquit) at the beginning of the sentence 
suggests. Cicero then simply misidentified a feminine singular pronoun: 
in Greek didvora (mind) and ovyxaráÜeoiws (assent) are both feminine, 
but in Latin, animus (mind) is masculine, whereas adsensio (assent) is 
feminine. We only have to assume that in Chrysippus' original text the 
Greek for ‘ea’ (it) in the last clause was a cross-reference to ĝiávoia, 
not to avykaTáÜeo:, whereas Cicero took it as a cross-reference to 
ovykoráÜDeois, i.e. adsensio, instead of—as he should have—taking it as 
cross-reference to animus and translating it by ‘isque’. Had Cicero cor- 
rectly translated, the sentence would have read: 


an impression, when encountered, will imprint and so to speak stamp its form 
on the mind, but assent <to it> will be in our power; and, just as was said in 
case of the cylinder, being pushed from outside, for the rest the mind will move 
by its own power and nature. 


The third difficulty, finally, concerns the second causal factor. It 
corresponds to the nature of the cylinder, and Cicero refers to it as ‘the 
power and nature’ (vi et natura) of the mind. This power and nature of 
the mind should be the same thing as Gellius’ dispositions of our minds 
(NA 7.2.11). Chrysippus cannot mean the generic nature in which all adult 
human beings share, but must intend the individual nature of a person’s 
mind, in the sense that it differs from one human being to the other. There 
is general agreement on this point. However, opinions differ widely as to 
what this individual nature is, and how it functions as the second causal 
factor. Thus it has been identified as the cohesive cause (cuvekrucóv atrtov) 
of the assenting, and with the individual quality (i5ia vois) of the 
person, as well as with a temporarily changed nature of the mind as 
opposed to an enduring, stable nature of the mind. 
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For an evaluation of the various suggestions we need to address the 
question how we have to envisage the cooperation of the two causal 
factors. This issue is usually tackled from the side of the rolling cylinder 
—as was surely intended by Chrysippus. But it was presumably not 
intended by him that the interpretations should develop into subtle and 
complex theories about the movement of solid bodies in Stoic physics. 
For the point(s) of comparison of the analogy must be essential for what 
happens in the mind, and should be readily identifiable on the explanans 
level of the analogy. I shall approach this question with an eye to both 
levels of the analogy, and shall try to sort out which of the physical details 
on the side of the cylinder and cone are germane to Chrysippus’ purpose. 

First, it is worth keeping in mind that the two causal factors are causes 
of the same effect, and that the effect is a movement or change (xívgois). 
The whole idea of co-operation is lost, if an interpretation of the analogy 
comes up with two effects, each of which has one of the causal factors as 
its cause. But even though they are both causal factors of the same effect, 
their active contribution to that effect differs. Both our texts—for all their 
differences—are quite specific about the contribution each causal factor 
makes: the first factor prompts the motion; the second factor is respons- 
ible for the rest. In order to see what the rest amounts to, it is helpful to 
analyse the effects in the cases of cylinder and cone. We can distinguish 
three aspects of the effects (rolling, spinning): (i) the fact that the motion 
started; (ii) the continuation of the motion; (iii) the quality of the motion. 
We know that the first causal factor (the antecedent cause), but not the 
second, is responsible for (1), and that the second causal factor, but not the 
first, is responsible for (iii). We also know that, certainly in the case of 
the cylinder, the two causal factors do not work simultaneously. Rather, the 
antecedent cause may cease before the effect stops, whereas the second 
causal factor will not. 

The picture of causation we obtain in this way does not quite square with 
modern physics, but it fits in reasonably well with physics as developed 
in Hellenistic times.” As far as we know, the Stoics were not aware of the 
principle of inertia, and thus of any theoretical explanation of the impact 
the first causal factor may continue to have on the effect, once the contact 
between the two bodies has ceased. The physical case on the everyday level 
thus becomes suitable as an analogy for the point Chrysippus wants to 
make: whatever there is to the effect beyond the prompting of the motion 
(i.e. (1) above), can be owed directly only to the constitution of the object 
at which the effect takes place, i.e. the nature of the mind. 


* More precisely, the body that becomes the first causal factor may cease being active 
before the effect stops, whereas the body that becomes the second causal factor will actively 
contribute to the effect as long as the effect continues. 

7 Cf. on this point Duhot 1989, 173-4. 
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However, the remaining two aspects of the effect distinguished above, 
the continuation of the motion (ii), and the quality of the motion (iii), 
require different explanations. 'The quality of the motion (iii) is some- 
thing that has no subsistence of its own: it can be realized only in a motion, 
but is not a motion itself. I assume that the set of properties of the 
object (cylinder) which belongs to the object independently of whether 
it moves, is wholly responsible for this quality of the motion. In contrast, 
the continuance of the motion (ii), i.e. the object's continually moving 
after having been prompted to move, can be regarded as a motion. In the 
absence of a principle of inertia, (ii) is most easily explained if one pos- 
tulates some alteration of the object (cylinder) itself, which was elicited 
by the antecedent cause. The idea is that in order for the object to be able 
to sustain the motion after the first causal factor has ceased, its overall con- 
stitution needs to have changed, when the object changed from being 
a still object to being a moving object. It is the thus altered constitu- 
tion of the object at which the effect takes place which is responsible for 
this continuing of the motion.” (The continuance of the motion (ii) is 
thus the only aspect of the effect that is itself a movement, and for which 
both causal factors are responsible. The antecedent cause is indirectly 
responsible for the moving, via the change of the object; the second causal 
factor is directly responsible for the form the continuation of the move- 
ment takes.) 

We have thus two candidates for the second causal factor: there is the 
set of stable properties of the object, which is responsible for the quality 
of the effect; and there is the overall constitution of the object as it is while 
the effect takes place. We have no direct evidence that the early Stoics 
made such a distinction. But we find in Simplicius (Cat. 212.12-213.1) 
part of a Stoic theory of three meanings of ‘being qualified’ (70ióv), which 
can help to explain it. These Stoics maintained that in the two wider 
senses, an object’s ‘being qualified’ includes its temporary changes and 
states. Thus a person who is running, qua being a running person, is ‘being 
qualified' in such a wider sense (Cat. 212.14—19). On the other hand, in 
the narrowest sense of ‘being qualified’, which corresponds to the qualities 
(morótyres) an object has, only enduring states of the object are included 
(Cat. 212.19—22). Thus the ‘being qualified’ of a rolling cylinder qua rolling 
cylinder would be of the first kind, and it would be part of the overall 
constitution of the cylinder at the time. The cylinder's nature on the other 
hand would presumably include only enduring and steady properties of 


^! "The causation of the continuance of the motion has been conceived of in accordance 
with a model of transfer of energy: When the first causal factor prompts the beginning of 
the motion, energy is transferred from it to the body at which the effect takes place, so 
that it gets into an ‘activated’ state, and being thus activated—which is a change in the 
pneuma of the object—it makes itself continue moving; cf. M. Frede 1980, 236. 
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the object, as determined by the narrowest kind of 'being qualified'; it 
would be a set of qualities (moróryres). 

Now, the relation between an object's temporarily changed overall 
constitution and the continuation of its movement may be relevant to 
Stoic general physics. But in his analogy, Chrysippus is interested in the 
contribution of a nature of the object that is the same before, while, and 
presumably after the effect takes place, and which is responsible for the 
form the effect takes; he is not interested in the overall constitution of 
the object as it is only while it is moving in its specific way. That this is 
so is clear for several reasons. 

First, the second causal factor is clearly twice labelled in Cicero as 
the nature of the object, and was presumably referred to as ói&0eois in 
Gellius' source. For the Stoics, the nature of an object 1s not easily change- 
able (it is BéBatos); the same holds for mental dispositions (0ua8éoeis), 
including a person's moral character.? Thus the temporarily changed 
constitution of the object can count neither as its nature nor as a mental 
disposition. (It is thus wrong to think that the object's nature has tempor- 
arily changed, i.e. has temporarily become a different nature; rather some 
other qualified features of the object have temporarily changed.) This 
is confirmed by the fact that, second, Chrysippus' ultimate concern is the 
preservation of moral responsibility. For moral responsibility has to be 
attached to persons as they are independently of whether they are just in the 
middle of performing an action or an act of assent. Third, whereas there 
are clear parallels between the pushing person and the externally induced 
impression as antecedent causes, and between the rolling/spinning and the 
assenting/not assenting as the qualities of the response, there is no clear 
parallel between the continuation of the rolling, as result of the tempor- 
ary change of the object's constitution, prompted by the antecedent cause, 
and anything on the explanandum side of assenting. 

We can thus assume that the second causal factor 1s the individual 
nature of the person's mind, which is a set of qualities (zoióryres), and 
thus stable, and that it fully determines the form the effect takes (i.e. 
whether assent is given). Physically, it is pneuma in a certain structure 
and state of tension. The second causal factor is then active insofar as 
it is pneuma, i.e. part of the active principle (1.1.1), and it is this con- 
tinual pneumatic activity or tension which is responsible for what form 
the resulting motion of the soul takes. 

Based on the idea that the second causal factor in the production 
of an assent is the—enduring—individual nature of a person's mind, 
some scholars have suggested that the individual nature of the mind is 


7 Plut. Virt. mor. 441c; virtue is a disposition of the mind (Giá6eois v»yepovucoó) 
73 Cf. again Simp. Cat. 212.12-213.1. 
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identical with the cohesive cause,” and others that it is the same as a 
person's ‘individual quality’ (i6/a sroiórgs ).? Neither suggestion can be 
right. 

The Stoic concept of the (déa morns has the function to settle a 
person's identity, not to determine a person's individual mental qualities 
or characteristics; accordingly, the (dia modrys includes features like a 
person's colour of hair, shape of nose, etc. (Dexippus, Cat. 30.20—6) and 
—according to some sources—remains the same all through the life 
of an individual (Stob. Ecl. I 178, Simp. An. 217.36-218.2). Neither of 
these points holds of the individual nature of a person's mind. It does not 
include specific physical features of the person, and we can see that the 
nature can change over time, for example since we know that it includes 
a person's moral dispositions (especially clear in Gellius), and a person's 
moral dispositions can change (cf. 6.3.6). 

In order to see that the second causal factor of assent cannot be its 
cohesive cause (cvverrikov aitiov) either, one has to recall once again that 
for the Stoics cause is a ‘relative’ (zpós 71): a body is a cause only relat- 
ive to a particular motion or qualitative state, and only as long as it actively 
contributes to that motion or state. À cohesive cause is a portion of 
pneuma in an object insofar as it causes the object to be the object it is. 
It literally holds the object, qua being that object, together. It is not a 
cause of change or motion. Now, it is possible that the same portion of 
pneuma in an object, at the same time, is more than one cause, and of 
more than one effect. 'l'he pneuma in the mind could simultaneously be 
the cohesive cause of the mind (holding it together), and the second causal 
factor in an instance of assenting."* But it would be wrong to infer that 
in that case the second causal factor 1s the cohesive cause of the movement. 
'The pneuma is the cohesive cause of the qualitative state of the mind's 
being that mind, and it is so as long as that mind exists. And it is the 
second causal factor of the mind's movement of assenting at those times 
at which the person is actually giving assent. 

Having drawn the analogy and established the four factors involved 
in the intrapsychic causation, we can finally consider the purpose of the 
analogy. 'l'he main points appear to be these: As a cylinder and a cone 
differ in their individual nature, so do you and I. Physically, the differ- 
ences between individual natures of our minds are due to a difference in 
tension (róvos) of the mind-pneuma. In every prospective case of assent, 
whether the incoming impression results in an act of assent to it will 


7 e.g. M. Frede 1980, 336, Long/Sedley 1987, 1. 341. 

5 e.g. Long/Sedley 1987, ii. 385. 

76 This on the assumption that the portion of pneuma in an object that is its individual 
nature is the same as the portion of pneuma in the object that is its cohesive cause—an 
assumption that may be plausible, but for which we have no evidence. 
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depend on the state of tension of that pneuma.” Thus, the individual 
nature of the person's mind is responsible for whether assent is given, as 
the shape of the pushed object is for whether it will roll. Accordingly, 
when two people with different individual natures of the mind are con- 
fronted with a comparable impression, one may give assent, the other with- 
hold it. In both cases, we have to assume, the impression sets the mind, 
or more precisely the faculty of assent, going; but whether an act of assent 
ensues is thereby not determined. The faculty of assent functions in such 
a way that the nature of the mind, and not the externally induced impres- 
sion, is the decisive factor for the effect. Once assent to an impulsive 
impression is given, impulse (if considered as a separate item) will follow 
automatically, and so will the action, provided no external circumstances 
interfere.’ 

Thus the difference between Chrysippus’ theory and the model of 
action which the opponents claimed the Stoics were committed to, con- 
cerns primarily one link in the causal ‘chain’ from impression, via assent 
and impulse to action. In this ‘chain’, at the link of the faculty of assent, 
Chrysippus, so to speak, hooks in another causal string, the last link of 
which is the agent’s nature of the mind. Fate is not a causal chain, it is 
a causal network (see 1.4.2). It is the faculty of assent which makes it 
possible for adult human beings to become the controlling factor of their 
actions, in that it enables them to respond to externally induced impres- 
sions in accordance with the individual nature of their mind. They are 
hence not forced in their decisions and actions. 

The purpose of the analogy is then twofold, explanatory and justificat- 
ory. First, the analogy illustrates how Chrysippus thinks that (i) the first 
causal factor does not necessitate the effect (because of the interpolation 
of the faculty of assent), and that (ii) the agent’s own nature bears causal 
responsibility for the effect, by being decisive for the quality of the effect. 
Second, the analogy provides a justification for the demonstrandum, viz. 
that the persons ‘at which the effect takes place’ themselves are somehow 
responsible for the outcome. 

For this second point it is significant that Chrysippus presents two 
physical bodies of different geometrical form: they stand for two differ- 
ent human beings, with different natures of their minds. The point of 
the analogy then is that there are cases in which the external antecedent 
causes are similar (pushing person, comparable impressions), but the effects 


” Cf. on this point Galen's report from Chrysippus’ psychology, PHP 5.2. 

? In the Gellius passage impulse and actions are explicitly included as—presumably 
indirect—effects. Ín Cicero the effect in the analogy is only specified as 'for the rest it (the 
mind) will move by its own power and nature’ (Fat. 43); even if primarily assent is at issue, 
this clause could easily accommodate the subsequent impulses and actions, qua motions 
in the mind. 
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differ noticeably in kind; hence it follows that the nature of the objects at 
which the effect takes place (geometrical bodies, human beings) must be 
responsible for the difference in effect.” 

There is an underlying mode of reasoning here that we are familiar 
with from another Chrysippean passage, which was discussed earlier (Plut. 
Stoic. rep. 1045c, 1.3.2): if in instances of causation the external circum- 
stances are the same, but the outcomes differ, there must be a difference 
in the object at which the effect takes place. This point is quite different 
from some modern arguments: Chrysippus defends responsibility by argu- 
ing that someone else would do something else in the same situation or 
that it is in the range of possible human behaviour to do something else; 
he does not argue that the same person could do something else in the 
same situation. 

We can now also draw the connection to moral responsibility, which 
was after all a main element in the argument to which Chrysippus replied. 
In particular the Gellius passage made 1t clear that there is also a moral 
dimension to the analogy, which allows one to attach moral responsibility 
to agents, given that their causal responsibility for their actions has been 
established: From Gellius NA 7.2.7-10 (discussed above, 6.3.1) we know 
that the individual natures of the mind include what may be called the 
moral character of a person. Morality for the Stoics here comprises cogni- 
tion and moral characteristics in the narrower sense. The Stoic primary 
distinction of individual natures with respect to their morality is that 
between someone's being wise or not being wise. In the wise person the 
state of tension of the mind in all its parts will be ideal. As a consequence, 
assent to theoretical impressions will never be given if they are false, 
i.e. correspond to false propositions, and assent to impulsive impressions 
will be given only if they correspond to behaviour that is in accordance with 
reason or Nature. In contrast, the mind of ordinary, non-wise, people lacks 
tension. Consequently they will—with varying degrees of frequency from 
person to person—give assent to the wrong impressions and withhold 
assent from the right ones. (One could conceive of different “profiles of 
imperfection", made up from a person's assents in all possible situations.) 
An agent's actions, being the result of an act of assent, thus reflect the 
agent's moral character, and moral appraisal of the agents for their actions 
becomes possible. 

Summing up sections 6.2 and 6.3.1—3 we can say that in both Gellius 
and Cicero, in the opponents’ arguments and in Chrysippus! rebuttals, 


7” {Arist.| Mund. 6 makes a similar point in a slightly different context. Gellius has only 
the cylinder, but, unlike in Cicero, in his passage we have the emphasis on two types of 
persons immediately before the analogy (N.4 7.2.8—10), and the emphasis on the nature 
of the person as bad, which shows Chrysippus is making the same general point. 
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as well as in the cylinder and cone analogy, moral responsibility is seen as 
ultimately grounded on how a person is, or on that person's dispositions— 
and not on the fact that the person could do otherwise, circumstances 
being the same, or has a free, i.e. causally undetermined, will, etc. But 
before I go further into the question of moral responsibility and determin- 
ism, another piece of evidence needs to be aired. 


6.3.4 Another Chrysippean argument for moral responsibility 


With the cylinder analogy in Cicero, On Fate 42-3, Chrysippus gave an 
explanation and justification of his thesis that impressions are not sufficient 
and necessitating causes of acts of assent but only proximate ones. How- 
ever, in Cicero no formal proof of this thesis is presented. Plutarch, On 
Stoic Self-contradiction 1055f-1056a, provides evidence that Chrysippus 
set out to prove it as well: 


(1) He (i.e. Chrysippus) wants to prove that the impression is not a self- 
sufficient cause of the assent . . 9? (Stoic. rep. 1055f) 


The Sage Argument (as I will call it) itself then is presented thus: 


(2) .. . he (Chrysippus) has stated that, if the impressions brought about the 
assents self-sufficiently, then the sages would do harm when they produce false 
impressions. (3) For the sages frequently make use of falsehood towards the 
bad and present a plausible impression «to them»; (4) but this «plausible 
impression? is not the <self-sufficient>*! cause for the assent, since then it would 
also be the <self-sufficient> cause of the false belief and of the deception.” 
(Stoic. rep. 1055f-1056a) 


80 TOS d , ; ES > FEM , » 
Ti» yàp $avracíav BovAónevos oùk oĝoav aùroreàń Tis ovykaraÜÉécewos aitiav 
drrodetkview. . . . 


Strictly speaking, all that is going to be proved is that impressions are not in all cases self- 
sufficient causes of assent. As in Cic. Fat. 41—3, fate is never mentioned in the argument; 
nor is the concept of that which depends on us. Thus we do not know for sure whether 
the argument was part of the debate over fate, or even of Chrysippus’ second book on fate. 
Still, it seems likely, because the only two areas for which a proof of the thesis at issue is 
relevant are the psychology of assent and the question of responsibility of the agent, and 
the distinction of causes was introduced or employed by Chrysippus in the context of the 
discussion of fate. Moreover, that which depends on us is mentioned later in Plutarch’s 
criticism together with some standard counters to Stoic fate doctrine. 

3! For the argument to make sense, ‘cause’ has to be understood as self-sufficient 
(adroreAjs) cause throughout (see below). 

P » 7. «Q7 e ' E L2 x "n , 
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and a parallel passage helps to fill in some of the details: 


(5) But again, Chrysippus states that both god and the sage bring about false 
impressions, (6) not asking us to assent or give in «to the impressions», but 
only to act and have an impulse towards the object of the impression; (7) but 
we, since we are bad, assent to those impressions through our weakness.? 


(Stoic. rep. 1057ab) 


The argument is based on the Stoic doctrine of the sage, namely (i) on 
the familiar principle that sages do not inflict harm (cf. Stob. Ecl. II 101.5, 
DL 7.123), and (ii) on the assumption that the wise produce false impres- 
sions in the non-wise (3), (5). (i) would presumably have been granted by 
a range of non-Stoics as well, but (ii) is more specific to Stoic ethics. The 
argument's value as a proof is confined to people who accept (1) and (ii); 
these will be primarily Stoics. (This suggests that the relation between 
fate and responsibility was seen as a problem within the Stoic school 
and that Chrysippus had to convince not only other schools of his com- 
patibilism, but some of his fellow Stoics as well.) Of course, nothing 
compels us to assume that the Sage Argument was Chrysippus’ sole proof 
to back up his point. 

The form of the proof cannot be established with certainty. Not all 
premisses are given explicitly, and the clarity of Plutarch's presentation 
leaves something to be desired. Still, the general course of reasoning can 
be restored. We have the demonstrandum and conclusion in (1), and can 
extrapolate two premisses from (2) and (3), and add the principle that sages 
do not inflict harm as a third. Here is one possible reconstruction of the 
argument, which fits in with Chrysippus’ syllogistic:** 


(P1) If the impressions are self-sufficient causes of assent, then 1f sages pro- 
duce false impressions in the non-wise, they inflict harm. (2) 

(P2) Sages produce false impressions in the non-wise. (3), (5) 

(P3) Sages do not inflict harm. 

(C) "Uherefore it is not the case that the impressions are self-sufficient causes 


of assent. (1) 


Whatever the exact structure of the argument, the reasoning behind it 
must have been something like the following: First, premiss (P2), can be 
more fully stated as: 


(P2) Sages at times produce—knowingly and intentionally—plausible but 
false impressions in a non-wise person's mind.” 


3 Aófis Sé por Xpócurmros kai rov Ücóv iev8eis éuro Gavracías Kal Tov oodóv, o) 
ovykaraTieuévov o00 eikóvrxv 8eopévovs UAV GAAG mparróvrov uóvov Kal ópcvrav 
emi TO pawópevov, Huds 0€ datvrAous dvras úr doÜeveias ovyKatatibecbat raís rouaóraus 
dhavraciats. 

** By using the first and third themata, the argument can be analysed into two Chrysip- 
pean first indemonstrables. 

85 For this Stoic thesis cf. also SE M 7.42; Stob. Ecl. II 7, 111.10; Quint. Jnst. orat. 12.1.38. 
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The impressions at issue are rational impressions (as all impressions 
of adult humans are) and correspond to propositions (6.1.2); their 'pro- 
duction’ should consist simply in the fact that the wise say them to the 
non-wise (although the wise themselves do not assent to them). That the 
impressions are plausible (7ava) means that even if false, they have 
the appearance of being true (DL 7.75). The Stoics assumed that non- 
wise people usually assented to plausible impressions. We thus obtain 


The non-wise give assent to the plausible but false impressions given to them 
by the sage. 


For the Stoics the result of someone's having given assent to an impres- 
sion is that the person is in a certain ‘state’ of holding a belief (ÓmóAndus, 
cf. 6.1.2) which in the case of false propositions is a harmful state. It then 
follows that 


The non-wise are in the state of holding a false belief, and of deception, which 
is harmful. 


We can now understand Chrysippus' explication of the first premiss in 
(6): If the false impressions produced by the sages were self-sufficient 
causes® of assent, then the sages would do harm—viz. the harm that cor- 
responds to the state of false belief and deception in the non-wise." But 
(P3), the sages do not inflict harm. Hence it follows (C) that the impres- 
sions are not self-sufficient causes of assent. 

The philosophical background story to the seemingly bizarre kind of 
situation that underlies this argument can be filled in from the parallel 
passage at Stoic. rep. 1057b cited above and other sources (see references 
to (P2’) above): Occasionally, the only way a sage can produce a certain 
good, desired, or commanded outcome is by producing false impressions 
in non-wise people, i.e. in clear, by telling them falsehoods. For it is a 
necessary condition for the intended result that the non-wise follow those 
impressions in their actions. The sages’ moral integrity is preserved by 
saying that they intend the result only, not the means, i.e. the assent 
to falsehoods by the non-wise—although they of course know that the 
non-wise will give assent to the falsehoods.** Examples include what we 


% Only if ‘cause’ in (6) is understood as self-sufficient (aùroreàńs) cause, as in the 


formulation of the demonstrandum (1), does Chrysippus' explanation make sense. So also 
Donini 1988, 26. 

8? I assume that if x is a cause of a change y and y results in a state z, then x is cause 
of the body's having come to be in the state z. This is at least what the text suggests. 

** Pace Inwood 1985, 85—6. Note that what is at issue is not who is going to be blamed 
for the action. The action itself is the right one (from an overall! world view), and because 
it is right, the sages are not to be blamed, nor are the non-wise, as they act ‘correctly’, 
although on a false belief. The only bad or harmful thing is the assent to the false impres- 
sion plus the subsequently held false belief. Blame would hence be restricted to the assent 
and the resulting state of error but not extended to the action. 
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may call ‘utilitarian’ or ‘white’ lies, even though the Stoics do not regard 
the sages as lying;? e.g. sick people would be made to believe certain false- 
hoods in order to make them behave in a way that secures their recovery. 

'The power of conviction of this argument may be regarded as rather 
limited—owing to its dependency on the Stoic theory of the sage. How- 
ever, this is immaterial for our present main concern, Chrysippus’ view on 
determinism and responsibility, for which the argument provides useful 
confirmatory evidence, since it deals with the question of who ts responsible 
for the erroneous beliefs of the non-wise. The answer given is that the 
responsibility lies with those people themselves, and not with the impres- 
sions and what brought them about externally, i.e. the sages. Chrysippus' 
denial that the impressions are self-sufficient antecedent causes is exactly 
parallel to his denial that impressions are perfect and principle ante- 
cedent causes in Cicero Fat. 40—2. Undoubtedly, Chrysippus is making the 
same general point in both cases. Plutarch’s ‘self-sufficient’ (aùroreàńs) 
and Cicero's ‘perfect’ (perfectus) certainly refer to the same property of 
causes, Cicero's perfectus being a translation of Plutarch’s atroreAjs.” 
What makes the non-wise responsible for their incorrect beliefs is explic- 
ated in a clause of the above-cited parallel passage Stoic. rep. 1057b: ‘but 
we, since we are bad, assent to those impressions through our weakness.’ 
(7). Two factors come together: first, responsibility lies with those who 
give assent; second, the assenting is determined or co-caused by the moral 
nature of the assenting persons (they are bad), or, in physical terms, by 
their weakness. This weakness is not bodily feebleness, but the weakness 
of the individual's soul, the lack of proper tension. This is exactly what 
we found in Cicero and Gellius above. An intra-psychical change, assent, 
is singled out as the pivotal point for the attachment of responsibility, and 
whether assent is given depends on the individual (moral) nature of the 
person in question. 


6.3.4.1 An argument for responsibility which Chrysippus dismissed? 


There is another passage in Plutarch, which, for reasons of completeness, 
should be mentioned here, since it may present part of a controversy that 
belonged to the same general debate recorded in our Cicero and Gellius 
passages. This passage is Plut. Stoic. rep. 1045bc; I have quoted and dis- 
cussed it in detail in a different context in section 7.2. For convenience, 
I quote the relevant bits again: 


8? e.g. Stob. Ecl. II 111.10; the Stoics explain this by stating that lying is not simply 
saying something false, but saying something false for fraudulent purposes, in order to 
deceive one's neighbours (ibid. 111.11—13). Cf. also Long 19715, 99-102 on this general 
issue. 


9? For details see Bobzien 19985, section 4. Cf. also below 6.4.2. 
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(1) Some philosophers, believing that they bring about release for the impulses 
from being forced by external causes, (2) construct in the ruling faculty of the 
soul some adventitious motion (3) which becomes evident best in the case of 
indistinguishables. (5) For when it is necessary to take one of two things, (4) 
when the two are of equal power and are in the same state, (6) «and» when 
no cause leads to either of them, (7) since it in no way differs from the other, 
(8) «then» the power of spontaneity itself in the soul, by taking from itself an 
inclination, (9) cuts through the puzzle.” (Stoic. rep. 1045b—c) 


and here is the concluding sentence of Chrysippus’ reply again: 


(10)...in the case of these things which some people invent and name 
‘spontaneous’, (11) concealed causes sneak in and, (12) without our noticing 
it, they lead the impulse to one of the two alternatives.” (Stoic. rep. 1045c.) 


The subject of the argument and of Chrysippus’ reply are the impulses 
(6ppat), i.e. the specific motions of the soul which precede action—as is 
attested by the first and the last sentences. (The passage does not specify 
whether these impulses are human impulses only, or encompass animal 
impulses in general; the argument suggests human impulses.) 

In sentence (1) the problem that concerns these impulses is described: 
the impulses need to be released from being forced by external causes. 
This problem is a familiar one; once again we encounter external causes 
and the compulsion of motions of the soul by such causes. 'T'hese are exactly 
the factors we found repeatedly described as problematic in our Gellius 
and Cicero passages. In Plut. Stoic. rep. 1045b-c we are not told why the 
impulses need to be released from external force. In Gellius and Cicero 
the reason was so that the agents can be held morally responsible for their 
actions—and this may have been the 1ssue here as well—in which case 
the impulses would be human, rational, impulses. 

The solution to the problem that is suggested by ‘some philosophers’ 
is that we have a certain power of spontaneity (éreAevoruc) ðúvapus) in 
our soul. What sort of power (capacity, disposition) this is, is uncertain.” 
But the context makes it plain that it is a power that initiates motion with- 
out itself being prompted. The type of situations in which the activity of 
this power becomes most readily apparent are said to be those in which 
one has to choose between two indistinguishable options (for details see 
above, 1.3.1), i.e. cases in which ratiocination is to no avail for what to 
do. In such cases this power of the soul ‘takes an inclination from itself’, 
and thus the agent moves one way or the other. 


9! Cf. 1.3.1 for the Greek text. 

9? Cf. 1.3.2 for the Greek text. 

?* I find Boys-Stones's claim (1996, 90—1) too speculative, that this power is the shape of 
the soul, which allows people to view the world in terms of the actions they might perform. 
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If these situations bring out what is characteristic of this power of spon- 
taneity, it is clearly very badly equipped to justify that someone decided 
freely between alternative options, because these are situations in which 
there is nothing to decide about. The introduction of such a power would 
be a queer attempt at preserving freedom of decision as a basis for moral 
responsibility. But the introduction of such a power is not an odd answer 
if the problem is how to free impulse from external force—which is exactly 
what the problem is said to be (1), and which I therefore take the prob- 
lem to have been. Agents who have such a power, can bring about move- 
ments of the soul that are not forced by external causes. The ‘power of 
spontaneity’ thus ensures un-predetermined motion by postulation. But 
nothing in the text suggests that the un-predetermined (or even entirely 
undetermined) motion thus warranted was meant to secure indeterminist 
freedom to do otherwise. 

In his reply, Chrysippus focuses on one point only (cf. /.3.2): he inter- 
prets the power of spontaneity as introducing uncaused motion or self- 
motion (rò ajrópa Tov) —i.e. undetermined or un-predetermined motion. 
And he rejects that either is involved in the case of impulses or of any 
other motions. Rather, he claims, preceding causes are always operat- 
ive, even if they may be hidden to us.” (We are told how he thinks it is 
possible that human assent and impulse are not externally forced in Cic. 
Fat. 41-3.) There is thus no reason to assume that the passage draws from 
a debate over freedom to do otherwise and causal determinism. Rather the 
general problem at issue in it seems to be the same which Chrysippus is 
reported to have discussed by Gellius and Cicero, and in Plut. Stoic. rep. 
1055f£-1056a. 


6.3.5 Freedom, moral responsibility, and that which depends on us 


If Chrysippus dealt anywhere in our sources with the philosophical 
problem of the compatibility of freedom and determinism, it should be in 
the passages from Cicero, Gellius, and Plutarch discussed in the present 
chapter. On this point there is general agreement. But so far the analysis 
of the texts has yielded little that bears any resemblance to modern argu- 
ments for the compatibility of causal determinism with freedom. Thus, 
for example, no Greek word for freedom is used in the passages. In order 


** Note that Chrysippus’ own concept of ý érvyev riro (‘chance inclination’, which 
Plutarch exploits when constructing the self-contradiction in Stoic. rep. 1045ef) is quite 
different from the éreAevorucr 0Óvaqus: if there are no reasons to choose a or b (because they 
are in all relevant aspects alike) then we stop reasoning and follow some non-rational pre- 
ference or propensity. This concept is introduced on the level of deliberate choice between 
two courses of action. But neither is the context here determinism, nor is there any reason 
to think that the choice was envisaged as undetermined or un-predetermined. 
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to see what problem Chrysippus was concerned with, it is necessary to 
make a number of distinctions. (These distinctions are kept rough and 
schematic. They are left deliberately vague in certain respects, because 
the ancient theories whose understanding they are intended to further are 
themselves stubbornly vague in those respects.) The first is between differ- 
ent kinds of freedom. I distinguish two kinds of indeterminist freedom, 
the second being a subtype of the first: 


* (F1) freedom to do otherwise: I am free to do otherwise if, being the same 
agent, with the same desires and beliefs, and being in the same circum- 
stances, it is possible for me to do or not to do something in the sense 
that it is not fully causally determined whether or not I do it. 

* (F2) freedom of decision: a subtype of freedom to do otherwise. I am 
free in my decision if, being the same agent, with the same desires 
and beliefs, and being in the same circumstances, it is possible for me 
to decide between alternative courses of action in the sense that it is 
not fully causally determined which way I decide. (I here understand 
‘deciding’ as a sort of ‘doing’.) 

(F1) differs from (F2) in that it leaves it open in which way it is possible 

for the agent to do or not to do something. Proponents of either kind of 

indeterminist freedom may be called indeterminist libertarians. From 
these kinds of indeterminist freedom must be distinguished what I call 

‘un-predeterminist’ freedom. 


* (F3) un-predeterminist freedom: I have un-predeterminist freedom of 
action/choice if there are no causes prior to my action/choice which fully 
determine whether or not I perform/choose a certain course of action, 
but in the same circumstances, if I have the same desires and beliefs, 
I would always do/choose the same thing. Un-predeterminist freedom 
guarantees the agents’ autonomy in the sense that nothing except the 
agents themselves is causally responsible for whether they act, or for 
which way they decide. Un-predeterminist freedom requires a theory 
of causation that is not a theory of event-causation (i.e. a theory which 
considers both causes and effects as events). Un-predeterminist free- 
dom would work with a concept of causality which considers things or 
objects (material or immaterial) as causes, and events, movements or 
changes as effects. Such a conception of causation is common 1n anti- 
quity, and, as we have seen, is held by the Stoics. 


In the interpretation of ancient texts, indeterminist freedom is often con- 
founded with un-predeterminist freedom. But it differs from the latter 
in that it not only requires the absence of predetermining causal factors, 
but in addition allows for the possibility of different actions/decisions 
of the same agent in the same circumstances. From both these types of 
freedom must be distinguished the following ones which are compatible 
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with indeterminism and 'un-predeterminism' as well as with causal 
determinism: 


* (F4) freedom from force and compulsion: I am free in my actions/choices 
in this sense, if I am not externally or internally forced or compelled 
when I act/choose. This does not preclude that my actions/choices may 
be fully causally determined by external and internal factors. 

* (F5) freedom from determination by external causal factors: agents are 
free from external causal factors in their actions/choices if the same 
external situation or circumstances will not necessarily always elicit the 
same (re-)action or choice of different agents, or of the same agent but 
with different desires or beliefs. 

* (F6) freedom from determination by ( external and) certam internal causal 
factors: I am in my actions/choices free from certain internal factors (e.g. 
my desires), if having the same such internal factors will not necessarily 
always elicit in me the same action/choice. 


The last two types of freedom, (F5) and (F6), differ from (F4), freedom 
from force, in that (F4) only rules out force and compulsion, whereas (F5) 
and (F6) also preclude full causal determination by those causal factors, 
based e.g. on nothing but universal regularity. The list of types of free- 
doms (F1) to (F6) is evidently neither exhaustive nor exclusive. 

Next, there are two categorically different conceptions of moral respons- 
ibility, one grounded on the autonomy of the agent, the other on the ability 
of the agent to do otherwise. The first (MR1) considers it a necessary 
condition for praising or blaming an agent for an action, that it was the 
agent and not something else that was causally responsible for whether the 
action occurred. The contrast is between self-determination and other- 
determination to act. Actions or choices can be attributed to the agent 
because it is in them that the agents, qua rational or moral beings, mani- 
fest themselves. Some thinkers consider the un-predeterminedness of an 
action/choice (above (F3)) as a necessary condition for autonomy, and 
consequently for the attribution of moral appraisal. 

The second conception of moral responsibility (MR2) considers it a 
prerequisite for blaming or praising an agent for an action that the agent 
could have done otherwise. This idea is often connected with the agents’ 
sentiments or beliefs that they can do/could have done otherwise, as well 
as the agents' feelings of guilt or regret about what they did. Some philo- 
sophers consider the causal indeterminedness of an action/choice as a 
necessary condition for the guarantee that the agent can do or could have 
done otherwise. The concepts of indeterminist freedom of an agent (see 
above) gain importance at the point at which moral appraisal is connected 
with the 1dea that at the very same time, the same agent, with the same 
beliefs and desires, could have done otherwise. 
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Depending on what conception of moral responsibility ancient deter- 
minist philosophers have, they will encounter different philosophical 
problems. With an autonomy-based concept of moral responsibility, 
they tend to face the problem of the compatibility of autonomy and deter- 
minism: how can I, the agent, be held responsible for my actions/choices, 
if everything, including my actions/choices is determined, predetermined, 
or necessitated by god, fate, providence, necessity, or various other external 
and/or internal causal factors? With a conception of moral responsibility 
based on a notion of freedom to do otherwise, determinists tend to face 
a very different kind of difficulty, viz. the problem of the compatibility 
of freedom to do otherwise and determinism: How can I meaningfully say 
that I can do/could have done otherwise than I do/did, if what I do is 
fully causally determined or predetermined? Or, for the special case of 
freedom of decision (F2), how can I be said to be able to decide other- 
wise than I do, if it is fully causally determined or predetermined how 
I decide? 

Building on the previous sections (6.2—6.3.4), the purpose of the pres- 
ent section is to demonstrate that as far as our evidence goes, we have 
no reason to assume that Chrysippus, or his opponents, were involved in 
a debate about the compatibility of freedom to do otherwise and causal 
determinism, nor that they based moral appraisal directly on the idea that 
the agent could have done otherwise (MR2). Rather, all our texts suggest 
that both Chrysippus and his opponents argued on the basis of the idea 
that the agent's autonomy is a necessary—and sufficient — condition for 
moral responsibility (MR1). The Hellenistic controversy was about the 
problem how, if a person's behaviour is in accordance with fate, the indi- 
vidual person can nevertheless be causally responsible and be held morally 
accountable for it. 

This was clearly the result of the analyses of the Gellius, Cicero, and 
Plutarch passages: the opponents are presented as arguing that the Fate 
Principle precludes the possibility that the agents can be held responsible, 
and Chrysippus argues each time that despite the fact that everything 
happens in accordance with fate, it 1s the agents (the nature of their minds) 
who are causally responsible for what they do. Therefore blame and praise 
cannot be shifted onto external factors such as sages (as in Plutarch) or 
temptations of various kinds (as in Gellius). 

But so far I have neglected the occurrence of expressions such as in 
nostra potestate (in our power’) in the above-mentioned and related 
texts, and the questions of how such expressions and the human ability 
to give and withhold assent fit into Chrysippus’ arguments, and how they 
relate to freedom and moral responsibility. Modern commentators have 
regularly connected the expressions esse in nostra potestate, esse in nobis, 
sita in nobis, eivai éd? Hiv, and ylyvecba map yds with freedom to do 
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otherwise, with free-will, and with moral responsibility,” and interpreta- 
tions of Chrysippus' view are often grounded on a particular understand- 
ing of these expressions. I shall now examine the role such expressions 
played in Chrysippus’ compatibilism, since what concepts of freedom and 
moral responsibility he was concerned with depends to a certain extent 
on how he understood these expressions. 

In Cicero the phrases ‘in our power’ (in nostra potestate) and ‘lying with 
us’ (sita in nobis) were central to the controversy between Chrysippus and 
his opponents, the opponents claiming that Chrysippus' determinism 
would destroy the things that are in our power or lie with us. The two 
phrases seem to have been used interchangeably by Cicero in Fat. 40.99 
They may both render the Greek phrase é$' uiv (‘depending on us")? 
of which each expression would be a reasonably close translation.” 

The expression éd" yuiv is familiar from Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics (EN III.3 and 5) and Eudemian Ethics (EE 11.6 1223*1—9 and II.10). 
In later antiquity it gained general acceptance as the standard way of refer- 
ring to the kind of human self-determination at issue in the discussions 
of compatibilism (cf. below 7.1, 8.5, 8.7). There is no direct evidence that 
Chrysippus employed the phrase é¢ iv, or more generally èri with 
dativus personae, in the context of fate. But it is likely that he used it, since 
ep yiv is a standard term in later Stoic philosophy.” If we retranslate 
into Greek from Cicero's report from Chrysippus, it appears that èri 
c. dat. pers. was used as a prepositional phrase in predicative position: 
e.g. éd" huv oti, (something) depends on us'—just as we find it in 
Aristotle. Only later do we encounter a nominalization of the phrase, 
obtained by pre-fixing a neuter article: 70 ég’ uiv, ‘the depending on us’ 
or ‘that which depends on us’; this noun-phrase always occurs with the 
first person plural pronoun (see 8.5 and 8.7). 


55 "There is a tradition of rendering or understanding 70 é$ huîv and even rò map Huds 
as ‘free will’ or ‘freedom’ (so for instance Greene 1944, 346 n. 87, Theiler 1946, 85—6 with 
n. 164, Sambursky 1959, 61, Talanga 1986, 150, ‘Chrysippos’ in Der kleine Pauly, 1170, 
Dobbin 1991, 124). As we will see, at least in the Stoic case, this is rather misleading; 
cf. also 8.7. 

% Cf. also Cic. Acad. II 38. 

” 'The translation ‘depend(ing) on us’ is not ideal; but for my purposes it is preferable 
to the alternatives ‘up to us’, ‘in our power’, and ‘attributable to us’, since it shares a range 
of possible meanings which are parallel to those which ancient philosophers bestowed on 
the Greek éd? sjutv in the discussion of determinism (see below and 8.4, 8.5, and 8.7). 

3 In Gellius’ report from Chrysippus there is no identifiable Latin expression for êg 
tv. But both in the title and in the Cicero appendix, NA 7.2.15, we do have esse... . in 
nobis, which would be another adequate translation of eivai: éd? sly (also used by Cicero 
in Fat. 9); hence we can assume that this is what Gellius understood the passage to be 
about (cf. also sponte in NA 7.2.5, voluntarius in NA 7.2.8). 

?" Cf. e.g. Epict. Diss. 1.1; Marcus Aurelius, 6.32; Alex. Fat. ch. 13, and Plutarch’s book- 
title mepi rob éd? uiv mpós ros Stwixods, Lamprias 154. 
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The absence of such a noun-phrase, and of any philosophical defini- 
tion of that which depends on us in the early Hellenistic discussion may 
be an indication that at Chrysippus’ time the phrase é¢’ stv was not yet 
a technical philosophical term and that the concept itself was not yet the 
object of philosophical disagreement. Rather, philosophers seem to have 
shared some common—if perhaps vague—understanding of the meaning 
and function of the phrase êri c. dat. pers. in the discussion about deter- 
minism. There seems to have been rough agreement upon which things 
count as depending on (rí) human beings. 

The crucial information about the role of the concept of that which 
depends on us in the debate in which Chrysippus participated, comes 
from Cic. Fat. 40: Chrysippus’ opponents took it as a necessary condi- 
tion for moral appraisal that assents and actions depend on us. From 
Chrysippus’ reply (Fat. 41-3) we can infer that Chrysippus accepted this. 
For his main point in Fat. 41 is that the Fate Principle does not preclude 
the possibility that impulse (and assent) depend on us. In order to see 
what Chrysippus' problem of compatibilism was, we thus need to know 
in which way he and his opponents understood the phrase ‘depending 
on someone’ (èri c. dat. pers.). This task is exacerbated by the facts that 
the phrase can be understood in a number of relevantly different ways, 
and that ancient authors provide little information about how they under- 
stood it. The difference that is most pertinent to the present question is 
that between readings in which the phrase implies indeterminist freedom, 
and readings in which it does not. I assume that in our context the phrase 
was generally used to denote a two-sided, potestative concept of depend- 
ing on someone—a use that is well-attested (e.g. LSJ èri, I.1g).!9? 

By 'two-sided' I mean that if some occurrent or action x depends on 
some person, then not-x depends on that person, too. Formulations such 
as ‘assent and action depend on us / are in our power’ (Cic. Fat. 40) can 
thus be read as short for ‘it depends on us / is in our power whether or 
not we assent and act'. In such a two-sided reading of the phrase, the class 
of things that depend on us includes unrealized possibilities; in fact, it 
consists of precisely 50 per cent unrealized possibilities. For example, 
when at a certain time walking depends on me, then not walking depends 
on me, too. But I will be able only either to walk or not to walk at that 
time—not both. Hence either one or the other will remain an unrealized 
possibility. 

By ‘potestative’ I mean that èri c. dat. pers. is taken to imply that the 
person in question has a two-sided capacity or power which allows for 
alternative kinds of behaviour: walking can only depend on me / be in 


199 "The view I expound on the following pages is a modification of what I wrote on this 
topic in Bobzien 1997 and supersedes that publication. 
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my power if I have a capacity for both walking and not walking. Such a 
two-sided capacity may or may not be coupled with a rational power of 
deciding between the two options of e.g. walking and not walking. 

I further assume that, in our context, if some act or action of ¢-ing 
depends on a person, this entails that there is no external force that makes 
the person ¢, nor are there external hindrances that prevent the person 
from ¢-ing. This assumption seems to be warranted by the Gellius and 
Cicero passages, which presupposed that external force makes moral 
responsibility impossible. 

There are then two importantly different ways in which such two- 
sided potestative concepts of depending on us can be understood: one that 
is neutral with respect to determinism and indeterminism; another that 
entails indeterminist freedom of the agent. A typical ‘neutral’ two-sided 
potestative reading would be this: 


G) Walking depends on me at a certain time if at that time I have the 
general two-sided capacity for walking, and nothing (or nothing external) 
forces me to walk or hinders me from walking—even if in the specific 
situation it 1s fully causally determined that I will (or that I will not) 
walk. I believe that Aristotle uses é¢’ uiv most of the time in a way 
similar to this.!?! 

(ii) Alternatively, one can also conceive of a two-sided potestative con- 
cept of éd Hiv that is neutral towards determinism and indeterminism 
and is used for action types, without reference to a specific time. So 
walking may be said to be the sort of thing that is generally in the 
power of human beings. 

By contrast, the phrases ‘depending on us’ (ê uiv) and ‘in our power’ 

(in nostra potestate) have been understood as indeterminist in the following 

way: It is assumed that walking depends on me at a certain time, if at 

that time whetber or not I will walk is causally un-predetermined, and 
depends on my free decision.'?? When the expressions are understood as 
indeterminist, two-sided, potestative in this way, the ‘we’ (‘us’) in éd? zuiv 
takes on an interesting role: The ‘us’ in e.g. ‘walking depends on us’ is 
given the status of a causally independent decision-maker. We choose 
whether or not we walk, and we do so freely, i.e. independently of external 
circumstances, of our own developmental history, and of our present char- 
acter dispositions and beliefs. 

This kind of indeterminist potestative, two-sided, reading of éd? )uîv 

implies freedom to do otherwise. Accordingly, proponents of such a 


wi Cf, the passages given above for éf’ Hut, and EN 113523-8, which suggests the 
absence of external hindrances. 

12 This general line is taken by some later Peripatetics as interpretation of rò é$? ńuîv; 
I sketch the development in later antiquity of this kind of concept of é¢’ nui» below in 8.7. 
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reading tend to presuppose that Chrysippus and his opponents have a con- 
ception of moral responsibility of type MR2: the assumption is that, e.g. 
in Cicero Fat. 40, freedom to do otherwise is taken to be the necessary 
condition for moral appraisal that is expressed. 

Our texts (Cicero, Gellius, Plutarch) do not allow us to establish in what 
way exactly the phrase ‘depending on us’ (é¢’ uiv) or ‘in our power’ (in 
nostra potestate) was understood. But they contain sufficient information 
to rule out that Chrysippus understood the phrase in an indeterminist, 
potestative, two-sided way. 

First, there 1s no positive evidence for such a concept: there is nothing 
in our sources on early Stoics that suggests such an indeterminist con- 
cept, nor is there evidence in other Hellenistic debates, or in Aristotle's 
writings. Neither is the concept of moral responsibility ever connected 
with a belief after the deed that one could have done otherwise, or with 
feelings of guilt or regret that one did what one did. 

Second, there is some evidence that speaks against such a concept: 
as we have seen (6.2—6.3.4), Chrysippus’ opponents in Gellius, and 
Chrysippus in his arguments in Cicero, Gellius, and Plutarch, all attach 
moral responsibility to the fact that the agent 1s the main causal factor 
of the action—not to the idea that the agent could have done otherwise. 
Moreover, Chrysippus argued that the reason why our actions depend 
on us 1s that they are the result of an act of assent, which in turn depends 
on us. Ànd he justified the fact that assents depend on us by arguing that 
the individual nature of our minds is causally responsible for whether they 
occur (Cic. Fat. 42-3, cf. sections 6.3.3 and 6.3.4). But if, in all cases in 
which someone actually gives assent, it is the fact that the nature of the 
mind (co-)caused the assent, that makes it depend on us, then it becomes 
very unlikely that Chrysippus' concept of something’s depending on us 
(or being in our power) is indeterminist. 

‘There are two other phrases in our sources that express that something 
depends on someone, viz. the phrases wap’ judas and éé ju. They, too, 
have been taken as evidence that Chrysippus was concerned with free will 
or with freedom to do otherwise. Since Chrysippus is said to have tried 
to show the compatibility of the Fate Principle with things map jas and 
e£ sj. (Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.2) especially the phrase map judas has been 
taken as synonymous or interchangeable with the phrase é$' uiv in the 
context of Hellenistic discussions of determinism. Accordingly, it, too, 
has been taken to be two-sided and potestative, and to denote freedom 
to do otherwise. However, it is my view that the expressions were not 
generally interchangeable, and that Chrysippus’ use of map ýuâs does not 
imply that he took part in a debate over freedom to do otherwise. 

Unlike éf iv, the phrases wap’ yds and é£ *juc are directly recorded 
for Chrysippus, if by one author only: Diogenianus, in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8 
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(in part discussed above in 5.2 and 5.3). In this presentation and criticism 
of Chrysippus’ books on fate, Diogenianus mainly uses map’ Huds and a 
range of related expressions, but never the phrase éd! uv. ? 

In the context of determinism the phrase map 5uás is more com- 
mon in Epicurean texts, but not exclusive to them.’ It is plausible that 
Chrysippus participated in the same general discussion as Epicurus and 
early Epicureans, and hence used the same ordinary language phrases. 
Both in Epicurean texts and in Chrysippus, we commonly find zap judas 
ytyvea0a4, (to happen or be the case because of us) whereas ¿o uiv stand- 
ardly comes with eva (to be). This is significant. I believe that where we 
have the phrase rap 74s yiyveola,, this does not usually denote a two- 
sided, potestative, concept of dependency, but a one-sided causative one. 
(Such a use of zapá with accusativus personae is well-attested, see LSJ 
C III 7.) 

By ‘causative’ I denote the fact that the prepositional phrase 'zapà y 
in ‘x mapa y yiyveolar refers to that which is a causal factor or a reason 
of x. In this case, translations like ‘happens because of us’ seem adequate. 
When I call the phrase ‘one-sided’, I understand this to entail that if some 
occurrent or action x depends on some person, then not-x does not depend 
on that person: for example, if at a certain time my walking happens 
because of me, then it is not the case that my not walking happens because 
of me, too. For in that case my not walking does not happen at all. In 
this case of a one-sided, causative concept of depending on us, the ‘we’ 
in map yas expresses a necessary causal factor of that which happens 
and depends on us.!55 The idea is that, when sifting through the things 
that actually happen (yvyvopeva) one distinguishes: well, this came to be 
by external force, and that happened because of you, and so forth.’ 

We have good reasons to assume that Chrysippus, like Epicurus and 
the Epicureans generally, used the phrase wap’ ýuâs as causative and one- 
sided. Thus it is twice reported that Chrysippus maintained that that 
which happens because of us is a subclass of that which is fated.'?? Since 


13 Tap $uás in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.2, 6, 23, 30, 32, 33, 34, 38; é£ uiv in 6.8.26. We 
do find éd uiv once in his criticism of Chrysippus in Eus. Praep. ev. 4.3.10, used as 
two-sided. 

1% e.g, DL 10.133; Epicurus, Nat., liber incertus, 34.26 6, 12 (Arrighetti), Philod. Sign. 
36.14. Cf. also [Plut.] Epit. 1.27 (DD 322.5-14), SE M 5.46—8. And perhaps, zap’ atrovs 
in Gell. NA 7.2.12, if one follows V, see above 6.3.3. 

105 "Phe use of map Has is widened by allowing some transitivity: some fact in the world 
obtains ‘because of me’, if either I brought it about directly (e.g. my actions), or if what 
I did was a causally necessary condition of that fact’s obtaining, see 5.3.2. 

"5 The phrase rapá c. acc. pers., can presumably also be used as two-sided and potes- 
tative, especially when it comes with eiva.—cf. e.g. Arist. EN I1I.5 1114°16-17. 

107 For the causative, one-sided, use of map ýuâs by Epicurus and Epicureans see Bobzien 
(forthcoming). 

18 Eus. Praep. ev. 6.7.33, and with é& yav in 6.7.26. 
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the things that are fated are occurrents (i.e. things that actually obtain or 
occur), and ‘being fated’ implies ‘being part of the causal network’, here 
Chrysippus’ understanding of zap’ 74s and é jv can only be one-sided 
and causative.!? Moreover, éé jay yíyveolar is used as synonymous with 
nap Has ylyvecbat (cf. Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.25—6 with 6.8.2 and 6.8.30), 
and éé with genitivus personae cannot be used as potestative, two-sided. 

The Diogenianus passage is important in still another respect. It names 
the goal of Chrysippus' second book on fate: to show both that everything 
happens in accordance with fate, and that some things happen because 
of us (yiyveoBat map Huds Praep. ev. 6.8.2, é£ v Praep. ev. 6.8.25—6). 
Thus Chrysippus! primary purpose was to ensure that in his system our 
own causal responsibility for certain things is preserved.!!? This is pre- 
cisely what the Gellius, Cicero, and Plutarch passages suggested, too. 

It thus seems that, in his discussion of fate, Chrysippus made use 
both of a concept of what happens because of us (map juds | é£ Hudv 
yiyvecbat) and of a concept of what is in our power (êf "uiv efvar | esse 
in nostra potestate); and that he intended to show the compatibility of 
the former with the Fate Principle, whereas he considered the latter as a 
necessary condition for moral responsibility (Cic. Fat. 41-3). It remains 
to sort out the relation between the two concepts. It is plausible to assume 
that everything that happens because of us in the required sense must 
have been in our power before it happened,!!! and presumably it must 
belong to the class of things that are thought to be generally in our power 
(reading (ii), above). 

More specifically, for Chrysippus, this relation seems to come out as 
follows: It is a sufficient condition for an action to happen because of us 
that the individual nature of our minds is its cause, as described 1n Cic. 
Fat. 42—3. For something to happen because of us in this way, it must be 


109 Equally, the—possibly Chrysippean—general characterization of the things map’ *jás 
in Diogenianus (Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8.30) is in line with the one-sided, causative under- 
standing of wap’ ýuâs: ‘If he (i.e. Chrysippus?) would call those things because of us which 
come to be from our making an effort and working towards a goal, or which because of 
our being negligent and careless are not accomplished’ (et ye . . . kaAeív erpoe(ne [i.e. 
Chrysippus?] . . . map yds 8e doa ék ro) orovddlew Huds kai évepyeiv èri réAos epyerat 
T] mapa TO duede kai padupeiv oùk émvreAetrau); e.g. if I take care of my coat, and it is 
thus preserved in a good condition, its being thus preserved causally depends on me; if 
on the other hand I am careless about my jumper and I do not succeed in preserving 1t 
(it could be eaten by moths, for instance), then its being not preserved causally depends 
on me. 

11? "This fact speaks against the suggestion that in Eus. Praep. ev. 6.8 Diogenianus sub- 
stituted the ‘Epicurean’ rap’ 4s for the ‘Stoic’ é$' uiv; or at least it suggests that what- 
ever phrase or phrases for ‘depending on s.o.' Chrysippus originally used in this context, 
they were one-sided and causative. 

7! SE M 5.48, the only passage I have found which uses the two expressions together, 
treats map tuds as one-sided causative and êri c. dat. pers. as two-sided postestative, and 
implies such a relation between the two. 
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ensured that the nature of the mind can actually be causally effective. This 
requires that what happens because of us must not be forced or externally 
determined, but must be in the power of the agent. It is here that the 
Stoic faculty of assent (which was central to Chrysippus’ argumentation 
in Cic. Fat. 42—3 and Plut. Stoic. Rep. 1055f-1056a) has its place in the 
argument. It is a two-sided capacity of the mind (the mind can either give 
or withhold assent), and whatever motion 1s the result of the use of this 
capacity, is—because of the very nature of this capacity—not a forced or 
externally determined motion, but one for which the agent bears causal 
responsibility. The key to Chrysippus’ compatibilism is in the end not 
so much his understanding of phrases like é$' ui or map yds, but the 
function he gives to the faculty of assent in this context. 

How does the faculty of assent ensure that our assents and actions 
are in our power? Let me start with a conception of how such a faculty 
could work, which I call the ‘decision-maker model’ of the mind. This 
model is based on the indeterminist libertarian assumption that agents 
are undetermined in their choices by external and internal causal factors 
alike. The idea is that here, on the one hand, are the possible (causal) 
influence factors, some external to the agent, like the environment, some 
internal to the agent, like the agent's dispositions; there on the other hand, 
am I, myself, the one who decides what actions to perform, detached not 
only from external impacts, but also from my past experiences, my present 
character and dispositions, perhaps even from my memories and factual 
beliefs. That is, I am thought to make a decision in virtue of the fact that 
my decision-making faculty (e.g. the will, or reason, or the rational part 
of the soul) decides; and this decision-making faculty is assumed to be 
detached from the rest of the person, including character and dispositions. 
It reigns as it were over the other parts of the person, and, importantly, 
can decide against them. The Stoic faculty of assent could be imagined 
to be such a decision-making faculty. It would then be separate and 
causally independent of large parts of the mind (Otávoia, Tyyejovucóv), 
and would in the case of an incoming impression make its own, inde- 
pendent, decision as to whether or not assent is to be given. Now, I believe 
that this decision-maker model is a false way of imagining how the Stoic 
faculty of assent works. 

In contrast, the early Stoic!? model of assent and agency seems rather 
to have been as follows: According to the Stoics, the mind consists of 
pneuma, and it is unitary, that is, it has no separable parts (in particular, 
it has no distinct rational and desiderative parts). As a consequence, it 
becomes impossible that one part of the mind fights against or enslaves 


12 Panaetius, and certainly Posidonius, had a different view. On the following pages 
‘Stoic’ refers to the early Stoics only. 
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or decides against other parts of the mind. À person's character, disposi- 
tions, emotions, desires, and beliefs are all manifestations of the same 
pneuma of the mind. Moreover, they are all uniform. For they are all 
reducible to the beliefs a person holds, and the degree of firmness with 
which each belief is held. (For the Stoics volitions, emotions, and desires 
are kinds of beliefs.) 

What beliefs a person holds depends on which of their impressions they 
have assented to. And whether or not assent is given to an impression 
depends on the individual nature of the person's mind (Cic. Fat. 43, see 
6.3.3). The individual nature of the mind is a set of qualities (7otóryres, 
i.e. stable properties) of the mind, including the person's moral character 
(6.3.3). We do not know for sure whether it was thought to encompass 
all qualities of the mind. But for our present question it is immaterial 
whether we can determine the exact constitution of the individual nature 
of the mind. What matters is (1) that 1t includes a person's moral char- 
acter, and (ii) that for the purposes of moral accountability the agent is 
identified with that nature. This is clear from the fact that something is 
understood to depend on me (êr uoi) or to be in my power in virtue of 
the fact that it depends on this nature. For it is a sufficient condition for 
something to be in my power 1f the individual nature of my mind is causally 
responsible for its occurrence. 

It follows from this that the faculty of assent (by means of which moral 
responsibility was to be secured) cannot decide against this individual 
nature of the mind. Or, more precisely, the agent, by making use of this 
faculty, cannot decide against the individual nature of their mind. The 
best way of envisaging the dependency of the faculty of assent on the indi- 
vidual nature of the mind is perhaps to assume that it is a disposition of 
this nature as a whole, or put negatively, that there is no subpart of the 
nature, nor a part separate from it, which has the disposition to give assent. 
Here it is useful to remember Iamblichus’ report that ‘just as an apple 
has sweetness and fragrance in the same body, so the ruling part of the 
soul combines impression, assent, impulse, and reason in the same body.’ 
(Stob. Ecl. I 368.17—20). But in any event, the faculty is not separable 
from this nature of the mind. 

Someone may ask, ‘but don't the Stoics allow for the possibility that 
I act against this nature of my mind; e.g. when I am drunk, and certain 
circumstances hold, I assent to ¢-ing, and ¢; whereas when I am sober 
(and in accord with my nature), and such circumstances hold, I never 
assent to $-ing.' The answer to such questions is: this is the wrong way of 
looking at the individual nature of the mind. Rather, the individual nature 
of my mind is such that when I am drunk, and certain circumstances hold, 
I assent to $-ing, whereas when I am sober I never do. This kind of reply 
works in the case of all my actions. The reason for this is that according 
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to the Stoics the only way to act is via assent to an impulsive impression, 
and assent is a function of the individual nature of the mind. 

We can see that with such a model of mind and agency the conception 
of moral responsibility based on indeterminist freedom (MR1) becomes 
nonsensical. For Chrysippus gave the causal dependency of assent on the 
individual nature of the mind as the reason why assent depends on us (Cic. 
Fat. 42-3) and hence why the agent can be held morally responsible. But 
if the fact that whether I assent causally depends on the nature of my mind 
is the reason for my being morally responsible, then, if it were possible 
for me to decide and act against this nature, I would by doing so remove 
a necessary condition for the possibility of my being held responsible. That 
is, what is a necessary condition for MR1 turns out to make impossible 
moral responsibility as conceived of by Chrysippus (i.e. in the sense of 
MR2). 

But what is the point of having the two-sided capacity of assent (to give 
or withhold it) as warranty for the fact that our actions are in our power, 
if whether or not we assent is causally determined by what the individual 
nature of our minds is like? In order to see in what way the Stoics thought 
the two-sided capacity of assent ensures that our assents and actions are 
in our power we have to look at their theory of human ontogenesis. 

Like non-human animals, human beings, before they develop reason, 
do not have a faculty of assent. In the ruling part of their souls, they have 
the ability for (non-rational) impression and for (non-rational) impulse, 
and their actions are determined by those two. Non-rational impulses are 
nothing but impressions of something as attractive or as repulsive (i.e. 
non-rational impulsive impressions). Thus if a small child has an impres- 
sion of something, say food, as desirable, then it has an impulse directed 
towards that food, and this impulse will make it act, i.e. will make it 
try and get the food. In this way a child's externally induced impulsive 
impressions will make it act. There is nothing in the child's ruling part 
of the soul that could keep this from happening. 

When human beings develop reason, this changes. Reason enables them 
to realize that impressions can be inadequate, or false. Something that 
appears good or desirable may not in fact be so. Together with this ‘crit- 
ical distance! from their impressions, human beings obtain the ability 
to interrupt the immediate causal chain from impulsive impression to 
action. An impulsive impression will lead to action only if the person has 
assented to it. If an impulsive impression appears inadequate or false to 
the person, they can withhold assent. And when they withhold assent, 
they will not act.!? 


!5 Cf. M. Frede 1993, in which he describes the Stoic view of the development of 
reason and rationality in human beings with exemplary clarity. 
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We can thus see the important function the two-sided capacity of 
assent has in the Stoic theory. Its role is not to enable a person to decide 
independently of their desires and beliefs, or to ensure indeterminist 
freedom of decision. Rather, the two-sided capacity of assent elevates 
rational creatures from non-rational ones. Without such a capacity, a crea- 
ture's impulsive impressions fully determine its actions (i.e. what it will 
try to do, and do, if nothing interferes).!!* The capacity of assent enables 
the creature to interrupt this pattern. 'T'he reason why it can do so is that 
it is rational, i.e. has at its disposal a dichotomy of values (true/false or 
adequate/inadequate) by means of which it can assess its impressions, and 
accordingly refuse to accept them. 

Rational creatures thus can interrupt the causal chain impulsive 
impression—action by taking an evaluative stance towards their impres- 
sions, and by consequently rejecting ‘inadequate’ impressions, and not 
acting on them. Now the moral character, as it were, of a person consists 
in the individual ‘profile’ of the individual nature of their mind by which 
it is determined to which impressions they give assent. A wise person gives 
assent only to true or adequate impressions (6.3.1). A person’s morality 
is thus nothing but a dimension of their rationality. We can then see 
why Chrysippus thinks that our capacity of assent ensures that there are 
things for which we are morally responsible, and which happen because 
of us (map 7s), and are in our power (éd 7juiv). The reason is that we, 
qua rational beings, have the possibility of critically assessing the world, 
and to direct our actions accordingly. Thus our actions are in our power 
in a way they are not for animals / non-rational creatures. And moral 
responsibility can be attached to our actions, since our moral character 
manifests itself in them, since it was causally operative in bringing them 
about. The faculty of assent is moreover the only way we, qua rational, 
moral beings, can be in control over what happens in the world. For 
it is via this faculty only that the individual nature of our minds can 
become causally operative in the external world.’ 

We can then finally see what sort of freedom it is that Chrysippus pre- 
supposes for moral responsibility. This concept of freedom is neither the 
same as the concept of that which is in our power (é¢’ uiv), nor as the 
concept of that which happens because of us (rap 7)uás). It is presup- 
posed for both of them. 


14 AJ behaviour would be a function of external influences and instincts. 

"5 If Chrysippus used the expression éd? 7juiv (as is suggested by Cicero's zn nostra potes- 
tate), I do not know which element or elements of the faculty of assent he thought were 
covered by it: the fact that we gua rational beings are the decisive causal factor? (causative) 
Or the fact that the capacity of assent is a two-sided capacity? (potestative) Or the fact that 
we are in control over our actions in a way non-rational animals are not? (potestative, but 
in a different sense). 
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Moral responsibility for an action is based directly on a particular kind 
of causal dependency: An action happens because of me if I (qua rational 
being) am causally responsible for it. This causal dependency presupposes 
that whether I act depends on me in the sense that, when external stimuli 
suggest some action, whether or not I act depends on what beliefs I have, 
and not on those stimuli. This is possible, because I have the capacity to 
give or withhold assent. The mere fact that I have and use my faculty of 
assent, renders my assents in my power. At the same time it guarantees 
me freedom from being externally determined or forced in my assents. 
If an action is the result of an act of assent, the action, too, is not extern- 
ally forced. (Although it is of course always possible that external factors 
prevent me from performing an action which I decided to perform.) The 
freedom involved is thus freedom from being forced (F4 above) and free- 
dom from being externally determined (F5) in my actions.!!* 

Such a concept of freedom was implied by Chrysippus' defence of that 
which depends on us (6.3.3). It is also implied by Chrysippus’ concept 
of contingency as defined in his modal theory (3.1.5): 1f one disregards 
the fact that he defined the modalities for propositions, not for actions, 
one can say: my ¢-ing is contingent (possible and non-necessary) if I am 
able to $, and I am able not to ¢, and external circumstances neither force 
me to ¢ nor prevent me from $-ing.!" The fact remains that even this 
kind of two-sided freedom is never discussed directly in our texts on the 
compatibility of fate and moral responsibility, and that there was no one 
word for it. The real problem was to secure causal responsibility of the 
rational agent, and for this the freedom from external force was just one 
of several necessary conditions. 


6.3.6 Moral responsibility and the determination of character 


For philosophers who believe that persons are free in that they can make 
decisions and act independently of and even against their character, the 
question of whether a person's character is predetermined is of minor or 
no importance for the issue of moral responsibility. By contrast, if, like 
Chrysippus, one does not subscribe to the ‘decision-maker’ model of the 
person, but rather identifies persons with their overall character or with 


"6 In modern terms, this kind of freedom comes closest to what is sometimes called 
‘freedom of action’ (the freedom to act as one chooses to act) or ‘physical freedom’ (the 
absence of physical force and restraints). 

117 "This kind of freedom may have been expressed by some Stoics as two-sided possibil- 
ity (it is possible to 4 and it is possible not to $), with Chrysippus’ notion of possibility. 
Cf. e.g. Origen, Cels. II 20 (340.55-342.61), where the claim is that it was possible for 
Laius to father a child, and that it was possible for him not to do so. Chrysippus' concept 
of possibility is made use of shortly after (ibid. 344.85—7). 
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the individual nature of their mind,!? and maintains that this nature or 
overall character is the ultimate determinant of one's decisions, the situ- 
ation 1s different. A common objection to justifications of moral respons- 
ibility such as that of Chrysippus is that all that has been achieved is that the 
problem has been shifted one step back. The new question is whether we 
are morally responsible for our own overall character or nature of the mind. 

Compatibilists like Chrysippus are thought to find themselves at this 
point in the following dilemma: If our own individual nature is in turn 
fully determined by external necessitating influences, the individual nature 
is not suitable as a basis for holding us responsible for our actions, and 
we are back to step one. If on the other hand persons are claimed to be 
morally responsible because they themselves can influence their indi- 
vidual nature by their beliefs, decisions, and actions, there arises a vicious 
circle: for it has been assumed beforehand that the beliefs, decisions, and 
actions are determined essentially by the persons' nature. 

This is the problem a modern philosopher may confront Chrysippus 
with. But what about the ancients? Was Chrysippus aware of this dif- 
ficulty, and did he respond to it?!!? and do we have any evidence that 
his opponents spotted such a weakness in his system? Answers to these 
questions are not easily provided, since our evidence is, as so often, very 
patchy. 'There is no evidence at all that Chrysippus or any other early 
Stoic grappled with the problem of character determination and moral 
responsibility, let alone the problem of character determination and free 
will. There is one text, Cic. Fat. 7-11, in which an opponent of Chrysippus' 
brings up such a problem. There is further some evidence that later Stoics 
were confronted with and replied to criticism which bears some resem- 
blance to the above-mentioned dilemma. This is discussed in 8.7. 

In order to trace Chrysippus' view on moral responsibility and char- 
acter determination, we need to examine the early Stoic position on how 
the individual nature of the mind develops, how far and in which way it 
is predetermined, and whether and how far it depends on us to develop 
or change it. 

We have seen in previous sections (6.3.3 and 6.3.5) that the individual 
nature of an adult person's mind is the pneuma of the mind insofar as 
it is a set of qualities (oiórg7es), i.e. a combination of stable and con- 
tinuous properties and dispositions, including the rationality and moral 
character of the individual. Some such qualities, as listed by Chrysippus, 
are a liking for sweet or for bitter things; licentiousness, a propensity to 
anger, cruelty, arrogance; the absence of such inclinations (Cic. Fat. 8, 


"8 In this section, the expressions ‘nature of the mind’ and ‘a person's nature’ are used 
as abbreviations of ‘the individual nature of the person's mind’. 
!? Aristotle was aware of such a problem and discussed it—cf. EN II.5. 
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text quoted below). For the question of moral responsibility for one’s char- 
acter only the nature of the adult human mind is of relevance,!?? since in 
the Stoic view only they have rationality and a moral dimension to their 
nature and overall character. But although development of one’s overall 
character in adulthood is possible, what the adult human’s mind is like 
on the very threshold to adulthood will depend on the influences the 
human soul has been affected by prior to this moment. We thus need to 
consider the character development of the human being from its very 
beginning. For convenience, I divide up the external influence factors into 
hereditary and environmental ones. 

The Stoics recognized hereditary inputs from the parents (the father) 
to the children: (in the context of proving that the soul is corporeal) 
Cleanthes stated that there is such impact, since there is similarity between 
parents and children. This similarity concerns not only their physiognomy, 
but also their character traits (705) their emotions (ráðn), and disposi- 
tions (0ra0£ceu) (Nem. Nat. hom. 20.14—17 Morani; Tertullian, An. 5.4, 
787.17—19).?! There is no reason to assume that Chrysippus disagreed 
with Cleanthes on the point of heredity of character. For—in an argument 
designed to prove that the soul has come to be, and has come to be after 
the body—Chrysippus similarly uses the fact that children resemble their 
parents both in their habits (zpdzros) and in their character (ĝos) (Plut. 
Stoic. rep. 1053d). Since character traits and mental dispositions are all part 
of the human mind, these passages attest that the early Stoics acknow- 
ledged hereditary impacts on the individual nature of the human mind. 

We obtain more specific information about these influences from the 
following anonymous Stoic view about human semen: 


They state that semen is that which is able to generate offspring formed like 
the parent; and that human semen, which the human parent emits in a moist 
vehicle, is mixed with parts of the soul, and blended in the same ratio as in 


the parents.'? (DL 7.158-9) 


This passage suggests that the characteristics of the parent's soul will be 
formed in that ratio in the children, and that the Stoics explained this by 
the fact that the children develop from the sperm. This helps us to under- 
stand how the Stoics thought it possible that character traits and disposi- 
tions are hereditary.!? 


19 "There is disagreement in the sources whether adulthood starts at the age of seven or 
fourteen; cf. Stob. Ecl. 1 317.21—-4, [Plut.] Epit. 4.11.4 (DD 400.23-6). 

71 Cf, Cic. Tusc. I 79, where Panaetius makes the same point. 

7^ Ymépua 8é Àéyovow eivai Tò ofóv re yevváv Toabr dd olov kai aùrò ameKpiby: 
avOpwmov 0€ oréppa, 6 ueÜCgow 6 dvOpwros peb’ dypod, ovykipvdcbas Tois THs fuxis 
pepect Kara puypov Tod TOv rpoyóvov Aóyov. 

73 Cf. also Hierocles, 1.5—33, and Hahm 1994, 223-4, for the role of orreppatixot Adyou 
in human development. 
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But we have no reason to assume that heredity was understood to deter- 
mine a person's nature entirely. In particular—in line with Stoic ethics 
—there is no mention of inherited moral qualities (see below). There is 
also no information about whether and how far the early Stoics thought 
inherited features of one's character could be changed. Later, Panaetius' 
four-personae theory suggests that he thought that one can strengthen 
and develop one's inborn individual dispositions to a certain degree (Cic. 
Off. 1 107, 112, 115, 119-20); and Seneca maintained that one's inborn 
nature is difficult to alter, and that change is limited by the specific 
mixture of elements in the individual's soul (Sen. Ira 20.2). 

By environmental impacts, in its widest sense, I understand anything 
that has an influence on the nature of a person's mind and is not heredit- 
ary. There are, however, essential differences between those environmental 
impacts that influence a person’s mind without an involvement of the 
person’s faculty of assent, and those which are channelled via impressions 
and acts of assent on the person’s part. Assentless influences can be either 
prenatal or postnatal, and the latter can be at work either before or after 
the onset of adulthood. Impacts brought about via assent can evidently 
only be experienced by adult human beings. Of assentless influences 
Chrysippus seems to have acknowledged the climate to have an impact 
on people's character (Cic. Fat. 8—9, partly quoted below), and perhaps 
also the stars (ibid.).!?* 

Best attested is the impact the Stoics think the environment has on a 
person's moral development. The Stoics do not assume that one is born 
with certain moral dispositions. Rather, we are all born neither good nor 
bad. One reason for this is that, since we are not yet rational beings, we 
cannot yet have moral qualities. But the early Stoics seem not to postu- 
late any inherited or other prenatal individual *proto-moral tendencies’ 
either. When we are born, we are all equally morally ‘unperverted’. Nature 
gives us predispositions or starting-points that are untinted by vice (DL 
7.89). 

In a passage in Gellius (NA 7.2.8) on which we have touched briefly 
above (6.3.1), Chrysippus is reported to have distinguished two types 
of people on the grounds of their nature or character and its develop- 
ment. These two types are: first, those who have been ‘formed in a healthy 
and beneficial way in the beginning through nature'. We are not told 
whether this was thought to have happened before birth or in childhood, 
and whether it extended into early adulthood; second, those people who 
are ‘uncouth, uneducated, and uncultured’ and ‘not supported by good 


75 This passage is, however, very difficult to assess. Cicero's mention of the stars may 
go back to Posidonius, whose view on astrology had been discussed just before (Cic. Fat. 
5-6), and it is unclear whether Chrysippus considered climatic and astrological influences 
as pre-natal. 
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character qualities'. Here we can assume that their nature is in part the 
result of lack of proper education, and of adverse environmental influ- 
ences after birth. 

Diogenes Laertius reports that the Stoics distinguished two main sources 
of moral perversion of human beings: the 'persuasiveness of external 
affairs’ and ‘the influence of associates’. Whether these were mainly 
influences in childhood or in adulthood is again not clear. The influence 
of other people and of alluring external things on adults presumably 
requires, at least sometimes, the involvement of the person's assent. And 
in as far as people assent, Chrysippus could have held them responsible 
for these changes of their nature. However, these changes are not usually 
intentional; that is, the individuals do not necessarily envisage the alter- 
ation as desirable and consciously work to bring it about. (Associates 
may persuade someone to try out drugs, and the taking of drugs may lead 
to criminal behaviour and eventually to a disposition for such behaviour, 
but this does not imply that the individual ever aimed at developing a 
disposition for criminal behaviour.) 

But the Stoics also provide for the possibility of intentional changes of 
the nature of one's mind. We have evidence that they considered both 
the development of certain skills, and the working towards moral improve- 
ment. In either case teaching is an important external influence factor, 
since it is through teaching that the individual is given the appropriate 
impulsive impressions for assent. The skill of the grammarian (or literate 
person) is a quality of the mind, which is developed by reception and train- 
ing (Simp. Cat. 214.31—4)."* Similarly, once one has reached adulthood, 
one can intentionally influence a change of one's moral character—at least 
to the better: it is a major tenet of Stoic ethics that virtue is teachable 
(DL 7.91, cf. also Origen, Princ. III 1.4), and that moral progress is pos- 
sible (DL, ibid.). On the other hand, Seneca remarks that vices that are 
developed in one's youth are hard to get rid of (Seneca Iva 19.1). 

Having put the various scraps of evidence together, we see that the 
Stoics had a fairly complex picture of character formation, development, 
and determination, which includes hereditary and environmental factors, 
intentional and non-intentional changes of one's dispositions, and con- 
cerns moral and non-moral dispositions and character traits alike. 

The next question is to what extent the individual nature of the 
human mind is predetermined. We know from Cic. Fat. 41—3 that—since 
every change has an antecedent cause—the nature of the mind must be 


25 Cf, DL 7.89, dia ras rv é£cÜev vpayparewov mBavdryras and Qu THY karíjyyow 
tav ovvóvræwv. See Scott 1995, 187-90 and 201-10 for a thorough discussion of the Stoic 
theory of human moral development, and in particular on the question of the innateness 
of predispositions to virtuous behaviour and to the formation of moral concepts. 

26 Oc yap efs ypojuuaucós ÈK mois dvadnbews KAL ovyyvuvacias eupdvws XEL kaTa 
dtadopdy, cf. Cat. 212.12-213.1 for this being a quality (zo.d77s). 
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predetermined in the sense that any change that contributed to its develop- 
ment had an antecedent cause (6.3.2 and 3). Chrysippus appears also 
to have argued specifically for the complete determination of people's 
natures by employing his theory of ‘sympathy’, i.e. of the interrelation 
and influence of all things in the universe.!”” In this context he tried to 
explain the complexity and variation in people's natures by differences 
in the antecedent causes (e.g. the climate and the position of the stars) 
by which they are brought about:"? 


But since there are differences in the natures of human beings: some enjoy 
sweet things, others slightly bitter ones; some are licentious, some prone to 
aggression, or cruel, or haughty, but others recoil from such vices; so since— 
he says—one nature differs so much from another, what is there surprising if 
these differences are brought about by causes that differ from one another?!” 
(Cic. Fat. 8) 


Note the similarity of this argument to Chrysippus' general principle in 
Plutarch (Stoic. rep. 1045c) that different effects require a difference in 
causes (1.3.3). 

Given that any development of our mind's nature is determined by 
antecedent causes, the next following question is whether the nature of 
our minds depends on us. Chrysippus’ answer to this can be gleaned from 
the above examination of environmental impacts. Since the distinctive 
feature of things depending on us is whether they involve our assent 
(6.3.5), the problem translates into the question of whether our mind's 
nature is the result of our acts of assent. And to this the answer is ‘yes’, 
insofar as by our own assenting to theoretical and impulsive impressions 
we acquire beliefs and perform or refrain from certain types of actions, 
which in the long run will form or alter our ‘habits’ (é£eu) and disposi- 
tions (dtaéceis). However, once again, we have no detailed information 
about how far the Stoics thought this possible, whether everyone was con- 
sidered equally teachable and capable of change, and whether the teach- 
ability remains the same at any stage of a person's life. In any event, the 
model Chrysippus worked with concerning how human beings themselves 
influence what sort of things they do, is not that (undetermined by their 
character traits, etc.) they decide freely between alternative courses of 
actions. Rather, corresponding to their respective dispositions people have 


77 The whole passage Cic. Fat. 7-11 is introduced as a reply to Chrysippus’ claims about 
sympathy, see Fat. 7. 

8 See above, n. 124. Cic. Fat. 9-10 makes it clear that Chrysippus has antecedent causes 
in mind. 

7? At enim, quoniam in naturis hominum dissimilitudines sunt, ut alios dulcia alios 
subamara delectent, alii libidinosi alii iracundi aut crudeles aut superbi sint, alii <a> talibus 
vitiis abhorreant—quoniam igitur, inquit, tantum natura a natura distat, quid mirum est 
has dissimilitudines ex differentibus causis esse factas? 
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tendencies to act in certain ways, and in order to act differently, they have 
to change their dispositions, the individual nature of their minds—e.g. in 
a lengthy process of moral education. 

There are no signs that Chrysippus was aware of or worried about any 
problem arising from the predetermination of the individual nature of a 
person's mind in connection with his stance that this nature determines 
the person's action. The early Stoics may simply not have seen a problem 
here (see below). But Cicero's criticism in Fat. 9-11 suggests that some 
of their opponents did. Cicero seems to take issue with Chrysippus over 
his claim about universal ‘sympathy’, that differences in people's natures 
are grounded in a difference in the causes which bring them about. 

Cicero in fact makes two separate and rather different points, although 
in his presentation they run into each other. The view Cicero objects to 
is that human behaviour is fully determined by natural antecedent causes. 
By natural antecedent causes Cicero means those causes, presumably prior 
to a person's birth, which predetermine a person's individual nature or 
character traits.!?? 

His first point, made in Fat. 9, is that, although the climate may influ- 
ence and determine general character traits, it does not determine whether 
we perform any particular action, like sitting or walking, at any particular 
time. Such natural causes, he claims, are not principal antecedent causes 
of actions. 

This criticism seems to be at cross purposes with what we know from 
Chrysippus. It is implied that Chrysippus holds (i) that natural ante- 
cedent causes determine our actions directly via our nature, and that he 
is thus committed to (ii), that our actions do not depend on us. Now, we 
know that Chrysippus maintains that our actions depend on us, and thus 
rejects (ii). Thus Cicero must have inferred from Chrysippus’ claims 
that our nature is determined by antecedent causes, and our actions are 
determined primarily by our nature, that for Chrysippus there cannot be 
any things that depend on us. Presumably he presupposed some prin- 
ciple of transitivity of determination together with the assumption that 
if something is predetermined it cannot depend on us—an assumption 
standardly invoked against the Stoics, but not accepted by them. 

But even assumption (1) seems not to be fully warranted. For Chrysippus 
readily agrees that our actions are not determined by our character traits 
through some sort of automatic stimulus-response mechanism. Rather, he 
maintains first that it is the nature of our own minds which (co-)determines 
our actions, and that this nature encompasses our rationality, and is not 
some ‘mindless’ set of dispositions to act in certain ways; and second, that 
our actions are elicited by externally induced impressions, and the rational 


79 The expression ‘natural causes’ is not known for the early Stoics. 
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faculty of assent is interposed between our nature and the impressions on 
the one hand, and the action on the other. (It is the person who responds, 
not the climate.) This comes out clearly in Cic. Fat. 40—3 (6.3.3). We 
do not know whether Chrysippus' reasoning in this later passage is a 
response to criticism like Cicero's in Fat. 9, or alternatively, whether 
Cicero just polemically ignores these elements of Chrysippus' psycho- 
logical theory. 

Cicero's second point of criticism (in Fat. 10—11), too, seems not quite 
to hit the mark. Unlike the first, it does not concern individual actions, 
but the question of the possibility of influencing or changing one's inborn 
nature or character traits; and this time the emphasis is on moral qualities. 
Chrysippus is again assumed to hold that natural antecedent causes deter- 
mine one's general character traits, and that these general character traits, 
in turn, in stimulus-response fashion, determine one’s actions. This is con- 
trasted with the view that it is possible for people to influence and change 
their nature or character traits, up to a point, by way of will, training, and 
discipline. Stilpo and his immaculate moral behaviour, and Socrates, 
wrongly diagnosed by the physiognomist Zopyrus as having certain vices, 
are adduced as examples of men who succeeded in bringing their immoral 
natural inclinations fully under control, and even managed to eradicate 
them. 

As we have seen above (6.3.5), Chrysippus would not describe the 
examples in the way Cicero does. The essential difference between Cicero 
and Chrysippus is that they base their theory of character development 
and action on different conceptions of a person and a person's nature 
(dvous/natura). And this difference in conception is, presumably, not a 
coincidence, but is connected with different notions of the soul. 

For Chrysippus, natural character traits, assent, and rationality are all 
manifested in the mind (being different aspects of the mind's individual 
nature), and the nature of the person's mind seems to include all of them. 
Thus Chrysippus would not claim that one's actions are determined by 
one’s ‘inborn’ character traits. Rather, usually some actions will be in 
accordance with these traits, others will not. For what is decisive for 
how someone responds to the externally induced impressions is not this 
‘inborn’ nature, but the nature of the person's mind, which is identified 
with the person. 'T'he inborn character traits are neither detachable from 
the nature of the mind, nor are they the same as this nature. They are 
some of its many aspects, which together result in a specific pattern of ten- 
sion of the mind's pneuma. Whether a person assents and acts depends 
on this state of tension of the entire individual nature of the person's mind 
at the time. 

Cicero, on the other hand, detaches the agents from their inborn 
and externally determined character traits, which he identifies with their 
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nature,'*! and identifies the agents with their rationality or their voluntas 
(Fat. 9). The view he presents becomes clearer in the two parallel pas- 
sages to the Zopyrus anecdote. In Alex. Fat. 171.11—17 Socrates is said 
to have responded to Zopyrus by saying that so far as his nature (vats) 
was concerned, he would be just as Zopyrus claimed, but he had got 
better through the practice (&oxois) of philosophy. In Cic. Tusc. 4.80-1 
the anecdote is introduced by ‘but those who are said to be irascible by 
nature ...are none the less curable...’ (‘Qui autem natura dicuntur 
iracundi . . . sanabiles tamen . . ."), and Socrates is said to have responded 
to Zopyrus by saying that he was naturally inclined to the vices Zopyrus 
had named, ‘but had rid himself from them by reason’ (‘sed ratione a se 
deiecta"). The view propounded by Cicero works from the model of a soul 
with several parts, and identifies the person or ‘essential self’ with the 
rational part of the person's soul. Thus in Fat. 8—11, Cicero has taken the 
term ‘nature’ not in the early Stoic way, but in a Peripatetic or later Stoic 
way, where it is contrasted with reason. His second point of criticism is 
really based on a different metaphysical foundation, a different concept 
of the soul, and hence on a misinterpretation of Chrysippus’ theory. 

But note that Cicero, like Chrysippus, does not invoke the idea of a 
causally undetermined deciding self. (The question what determines what 
the rational part of the soul is like in a person is left open in Cicero.) It is 
reason, which works via practice and learning, which extirpates the natural 
vices (Fat. 11), i.e. changes one’s nature, so that one's actions are no longer 
vicious. That is, Cicero, too, insinuates that in order to alter one's actions, 
one has first to alter one's nature, although the text is not absolutely clear 
here. (Fat. 10, edomitam et conpressam can be read as saying the nature 
is still there, but continuously held in check by reason.) 

A better objection, that would affect Chrysippus' theory, since it is based 
on Chrysippus' own concept of agency, and which we find in modern dis- 
cussions, would perhaps be this: You, Chrysippus, say that our actions 
depend on us because they are determined not by external causes, but by 
our nature. But our actions can only depend on us if our nature is not in 
turn determined by external causes. You hold that our nature is at least 
in part not determined by external causes, but by our own assents, actions, 
etc. However, you started out by maintaining that our assents and our 
actions are determined by our nature. 'l'hus, in order to prove that our 
actions depend on us, we need to assume that our nature depends on us; 
and in order to prove that our nature depends on us, we need to assume 
that our (previous) actions depended on us; for which we have to assume 
that our nature (as it previously was) depended on us; and so forth; and 
we will end with the state of our nature or character as it was at the 


it Similarly Alex. Fat. 170.18—19 equates human nature with character (760s). 
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outset of adulthood, by which our first assents and actions are determined. 
But the state of our nature then cannot, in turn, depend on us as a result 
of our assents and actions, since there are no such assents and actions 
beforehand. 

This is a powerful criticism. But we have no evidence that any such 
objection was made against Chrysippus, or anticipated by him. It may 
just have been lost, as so much else has. But there may also be philo- 
sophical grounds why we do not find it. Remember that the problem of 
Chrysippus and his opponents was not that of the causal undetermined- 
ness of a person's decisions. Rather, their problem was how the agent (and 
that includes the nature of the agent's mind) can be held responsible if 
fate determines everything. 

We have seen that one cannot justifiedly object that for Chrysippus 
the hereditary and environmental impacts determine the agents' actions 
via the nature of their minds as some kind of automatic stimulus- 
response mechanism which completely by-passes the person so that 
the person therefore cannot be held responsible. For responsibility 
depends essentially on the interposition of assent, a motion of the soul 
that involves rationality. 

The above objection accuses Chrysippus of allowing moral respons- 
ibility ultimately to be based on an agent's state of mind at the threshold 
of adulthood, as it was predetermined by environmental and hereditary 
influences up to then, and not on human assent, as Chrysippus claimed. 
Let us concede for the moment that agents can be held morally account- 
able for actions that are based on assent, and thus on the agent's rational- 
ity; and let us then turn the tables and ask: why do we (or some of us at 
any rate) find it difficult to accept that whether, and to what extent, we 
make moral progress in our lives is contingent upon our starting position 
at the beginning of adulthood? The main reasons, I surmise, are (i) that 
we would have no say in how favourable or unfavourable our initial posi- 
tion for moral development is, and (ii) we are not ready to accept the 
‘unfairness’ contained in differing starting positions. Hence—we tend to 
think—it would be unfair to blame people, if subsequently they become 
immoral people. But this reaction is not necessary. One could accept instead 
that there is at this point an element of luck in the world—just as there 
is in the cases of health, intelligence, musicality, good looks, etc. where we 
accept the inequality and may ‘congratulate’ the lucky ones, pity the less 
lucky ones, and e.g. in the case of health, attempt to maximize everyone’s 
state of health. Why should this be different in matters of morals? Why 
could one not take the unequal starting positions as given and consider 
ethics as having the task of providing the ground on which moral progress 
can be developed as much as is possible in any individual case, by trying 
to minimize possible external negative influences (by teaching, education, 
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etc.)?: 2 Blame and punishment for action are in this view not connected 
with the idea that we all start out with equal chances to become good or 
bad, but are based on the fact that the agent is an adult, rational, human 
being who acted voluntarily, as the result of an act of assent. 

If the early Stoics had such an attitude, the above objection would not 
have a grip on their theory of moral responsibility. For the fact that on 
the threshold of adulthood people have a predetermined character with 
respect to the chances of development of morality would be irrelevant for 
the question of moral accountability for their actions. 

As I said above, we do not know how Chrysippus would have re- 
sponded to an objection of the above kind. But his treatment of the dif- 
ferences and development of moral characters in Gell. NA 7.2.8 (see 
6.3.1 and above) suggests that he would not have accepted it, perhaps 
not understood it, since it is based on a world view different from his. 
(There he claimed roughly that people whose character is initially fash- 
ioned in a healthy way can resist temptations, whereas those who lack a 
good upbringing tend towards bad actions.) This Gellius passage is part 
of Chrysippus’ reply to the charge that his fate theory allows evil-doers 
to shift responsibility for their actions away from themselves onto fate. 
We are not told what the purpose of Chrysippus’ mention of character 
formation is in this context. But we can hazard a good guess. Chrysippus' 
general concern is to show that moral accountability lies in the agent and 
cannot be shifted from there onto fate. Thus it seems that Chrysippus 
wanted to make plausible his claim that moral accountability is with the 
agent, by explaining how it comes about that people have different natures, 
the differences being of moral relevance, and which make them react 
morally in different ways to comparable external influences. That is, 
the emphasis is on explaining how it comes about that the badness (i.e. 
the moral aspect) is located în the agent, and that moral accountability 
hence has to be placed there, too. (For if you give some such empirical 
explanation of how badness gets into a human being, then it is more 
difficult to shift responsibility away onto some impersonal power like fate.) 
So it appears that Chrysippus uses the fact of the initial formation of 
different characters in order to justify the moral responsibility of the agent 
—rather than as a possible objection to it. This suggests that the fact that 
different people start out adulthood with very different positions con- 
cerning their moral development was taken as an undisputed fact, rather 
than as a matter of concern. 

This result ties in with the fact that before the rise of Christianity most 
Greek philosophers (including Aristotle and the Stoics) were generally 
not committed to equal opportunities for all, and certainly not from birth, 


3? Inwood 1985, 68-9 notes the Stoic emphasis on moral education in this context. 
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nor were they in any way upset by the idea that most people will never 
obtain virtue.!? I surmise that our unease with such positions reflects 
later social and intellectual developments (Christianity being a significant 
factor among them), which introduced equality on the level of religion 
and morality, granting at least in principle the possibility of virtue and 
salvation to all. 


6.3.7 The relation between antecedent causes, fate, and necessity 


What one takes Chrysippus’ position on determinism and moral respons- 
ibility to be, and how he would fare in comparison with modern com- 
patibilist theories, depend in the end also on one’s understanding of the 
relation Chrysippus assumes between fate, antecedent causes, and neces- 
sity. Our sources seem to be open to two alternative types of interpretation 
of the relation between fate and antecedent causes. One, which I call the 
‘Identity View’, assumes that Chrysippus held that fate is the network of 
antecedent causes. The other, which I call the ‘Non-identity View’, assumes 
that fate is the network of the entirety of causes. The textual evidence is 
far from clear when it comes to deciding between these two types of inter- 
pretation. But the purpose of this section is not so much to decide between 
them, as to bring together the various elements of Chrysippus’ theory 
which are fundamental to his compatibilism, and to show how they can 
be combined in one theory which is consistent and plausible in the con- 
text of early Stoic philosophy as a whole. As will become plain, this can 
be achieved better with a version of the Non-identity View. 


6.3.7.1 Fate and antecedent causes 


The Identity View is the view that Chrysippus—at least at some time in 
his life—identified fate with antecedent causes." Since ‘fate’ (ewapyéry) 
comes always in the singular for Chrysippus, the identity is understood 
to hold between fate and the totality of antecedent causes. According to 
this interpretation, what Chrysippus has done in the argument reported 
in Cic. Fat. 41-3 is basically to limit the scope of fate and create some 
space for the agent and that which depends on us, however without a cor- 
responding change of nomenclature: everything is still called ‘fated’. There 
are deterministic and indeterministic variants of this interpretation. 


53 Aristotle shows no signs of worry about the fact that our natural dispositions for 
becoming virtuous differ, and that they do not depend on us (ed uiv), cf. EN X.9, esp. 
1179»21-3. 

134 Cf. e.g. Gould 1967, 18; Long 1970, 261; Frede 1980, 220, 239; Talanga 1986, 134. 
Scholars who suggest or favour this view usually identify the antecedent causes with the 
procatarctic causes and the internal determining factors with the self-sufficient and cohes- 
ive (ovvextixds) causes—which is unsubstantiated (see Bobzien 19985, sections 2-5), but 
this can be disregarded in the present context. 
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The indeterministic variants assume that with his distinction of causes 
Chrysippus intended to introduce an element of ‘true’ freedom, such that 
in the case of human assent fate, qua antecedent causes, only prompts the 
activation of the faculty of assent, but does not determine whether assent 
is given, and that the agents are ultimately causally undetermined in their 
decisions whether or not to assent. This interpretation has the short- 
comings that (i) it does not square with Chrysippus' concept of ‘that which 
depends on us’, and of agency, and that (i1) there is no textual evidence 
that Chrysippus, in Cic. Fat. 40-3 (and parallel passages), was involved 
in a debate over indeterminist freedom. Moreover (iti), in this interpreta- 
tion the phrase ‘assent is fated’ takes on the meaning that assent has an 
antecedent cause, which, however, does not fully determine it; for fate 
is taken to be not responsible for the assent, except in that it provides a 
necessary condition. But ‘x is fated’ would surely be an odd way to express 
this restricted influence of fate, and on this interpretation it thus seems 
as if Chrysippus is using some sort of a cheap trick to get around the oppon- 
ents’ objection. (‘Retineat fatum’ in Cic. Fat. 41 certainly suggests that 
Chrysippus wanted to keep his concept of fate rather than that he wanted 
to stick to the wording of the Fate Principle, with a significant change 
of meaning of the phrase ‘x is fated’.) In the following I disregard the 
indeterminist versions of the Identity View. 

‘The deterministic variants assume that fate, i.e. the antecedent causes, 
prompts each assent by way of impressions; and that fate, i.e. the ante- 
cedent causes, is also responsible for the nature of each person (at least up 
to the point when they reach adulthood), since every change is the effect 
of antecedent causes and the nature of a person’s mind is the result of 
changes, being the result of a combination of hereditary and environmental 
impacts (cf. 6.3.6). ‘x is fated’ here means that x is fully determined by 
fate, alias antecedent causes, only that in cases like assent fate works in 
part indirectly via the person's nature. “That which depends on us’ is then 
preserved as follows: acts of assent depend on us, since whether we assent 
is not determined (directly) by fate, but by the nature of the agent’s mind 
itself; and this nature, although in turn the result of antecedent causes 
and thus fated, is still itself not an antecedent cause of the assent (qua cause 
it is simultaneous with the effect), and thus not itself part of fate. Thus 
the pneuma which makes up the nature of the mind, although it is active 
and a cause, is exempted from being part of fate. 

By contrast, the Non-identity View asserts that fate is identical with 
the totality of all causes, not only antecedent ones. That is, fate includes 
both internal and external causes, and both causes of (the sustenance 
of) qualitative states and causes of change or motion (see 1.1.2). In this 
interpretation the phrase ‘x is fated’ expresses something like ‘x is fully 
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causally determined, in all its details, by the active power of the universe’; 
i.e. it keeps its conventional Stoic meaning. Fate is the all-pervading, 
entire, world pneuma, insofar as this pneuma is causally active. 

When x is a qualitative state of an object, then the active principle or 
pneuma in the object works as a cause which sustains the qualitative fea- 
tures of the object at the time. Qualitative states are fated in the sense of 
being upheld by fate, e.g. in its manifestation as cohesive causes. (States 
can be said to have antecedent causes only in the indirect sense that they 
have been brought about by antecedent causes, i.e. that the states are the 
result of a change caused or part-caused by those antecedent causes. It 
is important not to confound the direct causes of states, which sustain 
the states and the indirectly responsible causal factors that bring the states 
about. For without the internal sustaining causes, whatever qualitative 
state has been brought about by antecedent causes would immediately 
deteriorate.) 

For motions or changes, on the other hand, fate is always involved 
directly gua external antecedent cause. But whenever the nature of the 
object at which the change takes place is causally co-responsible for the 
effect," fate is also involved directly qua being the causally active nature 
of that object. For example ‘assent a is fated’ implies ‘assent a is fully 
determined by a combination of an antecedent, external, fate-factor, and 
an internal fate-factor’. Thus for all motions the logical equivalence holds 
that a motion is fated precisely when it has an antecedent cause.!*° But 
this does not mean that fate is identical with the totality of antecedent 
causes only (see below). 

On the Non-identity View, that which depends on us is preserved by 
Chrysippus’ distinction of causes, insofar as we (or the individual nature 
of our minds) are the main cause of assent, and assent is neither forced 
nor externally necessitated (see 6.3.5 and 6.3.7.2). 

Having set out what I regard as the most plausible versions of the two 
types of interpretation, I shall now consider the main textual evidence 
for the Identity View, and then discuss some of its shortcomings. The 
Identity View is usually grounded on Cic. Fat. 40-3, Gell. NA 7.2.11, 
Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056b, and sometimes on Cic. Top. 59 and [Plut.] Fat. 
574e; but none of these passages is decisive evidence that the Identity View 
is what Chrysippus had in mind. I begin with the passages which uncon- 
troversially give Chrysippus' view. 


135 [I believe this to be the case in all instances of causation of change (see Bobzien 19988, 
section 6) but that is irrelevant for the present point. 

13 "The same holds for states in the sense that every qualitative state requires antecedent 
causes in order to be brought about. I am unsure whether Chrysippus had this in mind, too, 
when he used formulations like ‘everything happens (yiyveoOa1, fieri) by antecedent causes’. 
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First Cic. Fat. 40-3. The Stoic view of the relation between antecedent 
causes and fate formed the basis of the opponents’ argument (Fat. 40, 
see 6.2.2) and of Chrysippus’ reply to it (Fat. 41—42.1, see 6.3.2). It is 
remarked on directly once in Fat. 40, twice in Fat. 41, and once in Fat. 43, 
where Chrysippus, after having presented the cylinder analogy, makes the 
connection back to the underlying issue, fate." In Cicero's presentation 
of the analogy (Fat. 42—43.1) fate is not mentioned. The analogy is con- 
cerned with the workings of the antecedent causes, not with their relation 
to fate. 'l'he issue is not whether assent is fated—this 1s presupposed— 
but whether assent is externally forced. 

In Fat. 40 and 41 the relation between fate and antecedent causes is 
expressed as 'If everything happens by fate, everything happens by an 
antecedent cause’ (40) and ‘if everything happens by fate, it follows indeed 
that everything happens by antecedent causes’ (41). In Fat. 43 we encoun- 
ter the same idea, but presented in contraposition: ‘For if one thing were 
brought about without an antecedent cause, it would be false that every- 
thing happens by fate'. I take it that all three formulations are equivalent. 


157 “Tf then anything were brought about without antecedent cause, it would be false that 
everything happens by fate; if, however, it is plausible that everything that happens has a 
cause preceding it, what can one put forward for not conceding that everything happens 
by fate? one only has to understand the distinction and difference amongst causes.’ (Fat. 
43.2) 


(Quod si aliqua res efficeretur sine causa antecedente, falsum esset omnia fato fieri; sin 
omnibus, quaecumque fiunt, veri simile est causam antecedere, quid adferri poterit, cur 
non omnia fato fieri fatendum sit? modo intellegatur, quae sit causarum distinctio ac 
dissimilitudo.) 


This passage forms the last part of Cicero's direct report from Chrysippus (cf. 'Haec 
cum ita sint a Chrysippo explicata', Fat. 44). Yet, it seems strangely disconnected with 
the previous section. Why should Chrysippus make these points immediately after the 
cylinder analogy? The paragraph makes most sense if read as a final summary concerning 
Chrysippus’ whole argument in Fat. 41-3, of which Cicero presents a version shortened 
almost beyond recognizability: the opponent(s) had attacked the Fate Principle (Fat. 40) 
and its validity has hence ultimately to be defended. The best I can come up with is the 
following attempt at restoring the argumentation: 


“You (i.e. the opponents) have argued: “the Stoics claim that if everything is fated, every- 
thing has an antecedent cause; but if everything has an antecedent cause, it is necessitated 
and does not depend on us; but not everything is necessitated, hence not everything has 
an antecedent cause, hence not everything is fated.” But I (Chrysippus) stick to my claim 
that everything has antecedent causes. For if not, the Fate Principle would be false (quod 
. . . fato fieri). And I have just shown that not all antecedent causes necessitate their effect. 
The reason for this is that not all antecedent causes are perfect causes (modo intellegatur 
. . . dissimilitudo). Hence, you can admit that everything has antecedent causes (omnibus 
... antecedere) and hence you don’t have reason any longer to deny that everything is 
fated (quid adferri . . . fatendum sit)’. 

(The tentative formulation (veri simile and quid adferri poterit) would rather fit Cicero's 
(sources’) harmonizing efforts than Chrysippus (cf. 6.4.1). For Chrysippus the causation 
principle is not a matter of plausibility.) 
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It is the fourth passage which is most often adduced as evidence for 
the Identity View. In it we find the phrase ‘when we say that everything 
happens by fate by way of antecedent causes’ (‘cum dicimus omnia fato 
fieri causis antecedentibus") (Fat. 41). Here the expression ‘by way of ante- 
cedent causes' has been understood as explaining and defining the expres- 
sion ‘by fate’. For a full understanding of what Chrysippus intended we 
would need the original Greek wording, which cannot be recovered. Nor 
can we be sure that Cicero is translating literally. ? But what matters 
is that neither the Latin nor the likely alternatives for the Greek original 
entail identity of ‘fate’ and ‘antecedent causes’. As far as the phrase is con- 
cerned, fate manifests itself—ezther wholly or partly—in the antecedent 
causes of events. If we remember that the only other information in our 
passage about the relation between fate and antecedent causes are three 
variations on the conditional ‘if everything happens by fate, every thing 
happens by an antecedent cause',!? it seems most likely that the phrase 
at issue is just an abbreviated version of that conditional—and that if 
there was an exact Greek parallel, it was such an abbreviation. What the 
passage Fat. 40—3 tells us about the relation between fate and antecedent 
causes is nothing more than that it is a necessary condition for the Fate 
Principle that every event has an antecedent cause. 

There is one other Chrysippean passage on this point in Cic. Fat. 20-1, 
which needs to be thrown into the balance. It runs ‘if this is so, then every- 
thing that happens, happens by way of preceding causes; and if this is so, 
everything happens by fate’ (cf. 2.1.1 for the context). This quote implies 
the converse of the conditional from Fat. 40—1 and 43, i.e. ‘if everything 
happens by way of an antecedent cause, then everything happens by fate’. 
Taken together the Cicero passages suggest the relation between fate and 
antecedent causes as: ‘everything happens by an antecedent cause pre- 
cisely if everything happens by fate'—and I take it Chrysippus would also 
have agreed to ‘something happens by an antecedent cause precisely if 
that thing happens by fate.’ 

But this equivalence does not imply the Identity View. For it is not 
the same as the identity of the antecedent causes with fate. Rather, it fits 
in just as well with the Non-identity View. This can be seen as follows: 
Assume 


88 The Greek could have been an acc. c. inf., containing a dativus causae or instrumenti 


(mponyoupévots airío:), which could be translated as ‘everything happens in accordance 
with fate owing to / by means of antecedent causes'. Alternatively a genitive absolute with 
a form of yíyveo8a: would be possible (happening by antecedent causes’) or something 
like kaĝ’ eiuapuevny dia mponyoupévas airías or karà Tponyoupervyy airiav. 

u? Cf. also the equally careful formulation in Fat. 44, ‘nor will he (i.e. Chrysippus) con- 
cede that, if everything happens through fate, everything must happen by antecedent and 
necessitating causes’ (‘neque . . . concedet, ut, si omnia fato fiant, omnia causis fiant ante- 
cedentibus et necessariis’.) 
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(i) that an event is fated if and only if it has an antecedent cause; 
(ii) that fate is the entirety of all causes (the Non-identity View); 
(iii) that there are certain events, such as assents, that by their very nature 
require an internal cause. 


From the fact that an assent is fated, we can infer both that it has an 
antecedent cause (by (i) ), and that it occurs (by the principle of the un- 
alterability of fate). From the fact that 1t occurs we can infer tbat 1t has 
an internal cause (by (ii1) ). From the fact that it has an internal cause, 
we can infer that fate is also the internal cause of it (by (ii) ). There 
is nothing whatsoever inconsistent in this. The repeated emphasis in 
Cicero's On Fate on the relation between fate and antecedent causes 
can be explained by the fact that the opponents wanted Chrysippus to 
give up the claim that everything has external antecedent causes (6.2), 
whereas they seem not to have objected to the presence of internal non- 
antecedent causes. (Carneades, for instance, has no problem with non- 
antecedent internal causes, as e.g. our nature, cf. Cicero Fat. 23—5, but 
with external antecedent causes only.) The adherents of the Identity View 
on the other hand face the following problem: if Chrysippus identified 
fate and antecedent causes, why do we have no evidence that states this 
directly, but instead five (six, with Fat. 44) sentences in Cicero which 
express a more complicated relationship? 

The Gellius passage NA 7.2, I believe, suggests the Non-identity View 
rather than the Identity View. (But as I said earlier, in 6.1.1.2, word- 
for-word analysis of the text seems inappropriate, since Gellius may be 
paraphrasing loosely.) Gellius does not say anything explicitly about 
the relation between antecedent causes and fate. In NA 7.2.7~10 fate is 
introduced as working in two ways: on the one hand, internally, through 
the agent's mental dispositions, (i.e. for the contribution of the internal 
causal factor), on the other, externally prompting the person to act 
(6.3.1). I understand NA 7.2.7 (‘ingenia tamen ipsa mentium nostrarum 
proinde sunt fato obnoxia, ut proprietas eorum est ipsa et qualitas") 
and NA 7.2.10 (Est enim genere ipso quasi fatale et consequens, ut mala 
ingenia peccatis et erroribus non vacent") in such a way that fate is the 
pneuma in people's minds and makes up or sustains their mental disposi- 
tions which in turn are causally (co-)responsible for the moral quality of 
the actions; for details and translations see above, 6.3.1. 

In the analogy, NA 7.2.11, fate is mentioned only as that which extern- 
ally prompts the motion (6.3.3). But this does not entail that the analogy 
is inconsistent with the preceding passage, NA 7.2.7-10. In Gellius, just 
as in Cicero, the analogy is introduced in order to illustrate one particu- 
lar point. This point seems to have been that the object's activity is due 
to its form or disposition and not to the external trigger of the movement. 
The crucial point in Chrysippus' refutation is that, fated or not, it is the 
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person's mental disposition that has to account for the response to the 
external stimulus. Hence no mention of fate is required—remember that 
it was not mentioned at all in Cicero's report of the analogy in Fat. 42.2~ 
43. Fate, in Gellius, thus comprises internal and external causal factors, 
and this does not harmonize well with the Identity View.!^? 

There is thus no clear evidence that Chrysippus held the Identity 
View. In addition, there are the following difficulties with this kind of 
interpretation: 

(i) The Identity View tallies neither with our general knowledge about 
Chrysippus’ conception of fate, nor with his basic cosmology. For, unlike 
Posidonius, and like Zeno, Chrysippus held that fate is identical with the 
active principle (gua cause), which is also the same as Zeus, God, and Pro- 
vidence. This active power is fully causally responsible both for all change 
and for all sustenance of qualitative states in the world (cf. 1.1.1; 1.4.1). 

However, the Identity View implies that there is something (the indi- 
vidual nature of human minds) which is causally responsible for assent, 
but which is not fate. It is thus forced to postulate a fundamental change 
in Chrysippus’ physics (see above). It must assume that Chrysippus gave 
up the identification of fate with the active principle (qua cause) and that 
fate became one causal factor among others (as Posidonius seems to have 
held). This means that Chrysippus must also have given up those of his 
accounts of fate which imply the identification of fate with the active 
principle, such as ‘fate administers the cosmos’, etc. (cf. 1.4.1, 1.4.2). And 
indeed, it has been suggested by adherents of the Identity View, with refer- 
ence to Cicero Fat. 40-3, that Chrysippus did change his position on fate. 
Now it is true that according to Cicero Chrysippus adduced the distinc- 
tion of causes in order to defend his theory of fate. But there are various 
ways in which Chrysippus could have made use of his distinction: 


* He could have modified his concept of fate. This would mean that some 
of his statements concerning fate would no longer hold. 

* He could have explicated his fate doctrine by making explicit some of 
its elements which it implicitly already contained. 

* He could have developed his theory by adding new elements, without 
giving up anything he held explicitly before; that is, instead of the added 
new elements, different ones contradictory to them could have been con- 
sistently added. 


19 The suggestion has been made that Chrysippus’ reply in Cicero is later, and differs 
from Gellius, i.e. the Identity View has been restricted to Cicero (e.g. Gould 1970, 148—52). 
But the main argumentative points in Gellius are clearly the same as in Cicero (see 6.3.1 
and 6.3.2), and a change to a theory like the Identity View would be superfluous. 

!^ For the irrelevance of Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056—which has occasionally been adduced 
in this context—see below 6.4.2. For the related passages Cic. Fat. 44 and Top. 59 cf. 6.4.1. 
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We have no evidence that Chrysippus substantially modified his theory of 
fate, and certainly not in a way that would undermine the very founda- 
tion of his (meta)physics. One would expect such a drastic change to be 
chronicled by later sources; but the Zenonian and Chrysippean dualism 
with ‘god equals fate equals the only active force, i.e. pneuma' is reported 
as if it was never challenged. Posidonius’ and Cleanthes’ views are pre- 
sented as exceptions to this view. 

To get around the incompatibility of the Identity View with Chrysippus’ 
theory of fate as otherwise reported, it has been assumed that for Chrysippus 
all causes are antecedent causes,'” and/or that praepositus and antepositus 
—or rather their Greek original—do not refer to the fact that the cause 
precedes (and prompts) the individual effect at issue, but to the fact that 
all causes have been laid down beforehand, from eternity;!? internal causes 
would thus be included. But such interpretations run into related dif- 
ficulties: the suggestion that all causes are antecedent causes cannot account 
for the fact that Chrysippus postulates the existence of causes that do not 
precede their effect, and are not causes of change, namely the cohesive 
(cvvekrucós) causes. The suggestion that in Fat. 41-2 praepositus and 
antepositus have the sense of ‘laid down beforehand’ encounters the prob- 
lem that the Cicero text implies that for the Stoics there are causes that 
are not antepositae: antepositae causes are not primary and principal, 
Chrysippus says in Fat. 41—2, but he thinks that there are causal factors 
that are not antepositus, namely internal ones. If antepositus, praepositus, 
etc. meant ‘laid down beforehand’ in Cic. Fat. 40-3, this would imply 
that there are causes that have not been laid down beforehand—which 
would be incompatible with Chrysippus' fate theory, and again require 
that Chrysippus changed his position. 

(ii) Still, even if we allow for the possibility that Chrysippus did change 
his theory, I cannot see how the change which the determinist Identity 
View suggests would help to justify moral responsibility. But 1t was the 
purpose of the distinction of causes to demonstrate how moral respons- 
ibility could be preserved within Chrysippus' theory. 'T'he opponents' objec- 
tion was that our assents are externally forced, hence necessitated and 
not ours (6.2). The success of Chrysippus' reply to this objection is quite 
independent of whether we (or the natures of our minds) are or are not 
part of fate. What matters is (a) that it is we who are the main cause of 
assent and not something else, and (b) that the effect comes about without 
physical force or compulsion. And both these points are retained equally 
well if one assumes that Chrysippus held that the nature of our minds, 
qua causally active pneuma, make up part of fate, as the Non-identity 


12 So suggested by Ioppolo 1994, 4527—9. 
18 So, it seems, implied by Sharples 1991, 189. 
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View does. Chrysippus hence had no need to restrict fate to the totality 
of antecedent causes. 

(iii) Later Stoic interpretations and developments of the Stoic doctrine 
of fate (apart from Cic. Fat. 44 and Top. 59, for which see below, 6.4.1) 
show no awareness or traces of anything like the Identity View, and some 
positively confirm a theory along the lines of the Non-identity View. If 
the Identity View had been Chrysippus’ position, one would expect it 
not to have gone unnoticed as it involves such a fundamental change of 
Stoic physics. 

There is no mention of the Identity View in Diogenianus' criticism of 
Chrysippus in Eusebius’ Preparation for the Gospel. Neither Seneca, nor 
Epictetus, nor Marcus Aurelius, shows any traces of it (or its reverbera- 
tions for Stoic physics) in his treatments of the subject. The Middle 
Platonist texts, which criticize the Stoics and themselves maintain a modi- 
fication of Stoic fate theory, show no knowledge of such a Stoic theory 
either; rather they devise a theory in contrast to the Stoic one, that looks 
like some version of the Identity View (e.g. [Plut.] Fat. 570c-e). The 
later orthodox Stoic development reported in Alexander and Nemesius 
refers to Chrysippus as its rightful ancestor (for details see 8.1). But rather 
than identifying fate with the antecedent causes, it takes the nature of 
the objects at which the effect takes place explicitly as a fate-factor, and 
even as necessitating (8.2 and 8.3). This is an emphasis exactly opposite 
to the Identity View. (There are no other significant differences from 
Chrysippus in this theory, only developments, reflecting the change of 
emphasis of problems of its time.) 

A later text, which may well report early Stoic theory and may, at first 
sight, seem to support the Identity View is [Plut.] Fat. 574e. 'T'his pas- 
sage adduces as the first in a list of points in favour of the Fate Principle 
the thesis ‘that nothing happens uncaused, but «everything happens» in 
accordance with preceding causes'.!^* In this passage nothing is said or 
implied about the relation between fate and antecedent causes, except 
that the quoted statement backs up the Fate Principle. This suggests 
that the statement is a necessary condition of the Fate Principle, just as 
is implied in Cicero. Moreover, and significantly, the next point added 
in the list in support of the Fate Principle is ‘that the universe is admin- 
istered by nature, and is animated by one pneuma, and in “sympathy” 
with itself? (ibid). This is a clear allusion to fate qua nature of the uni- 
verse, identical with the active principle which penetrates everything and 
which has the function of holding the universe together. It suggests that 
fate is responsible both for sustaining qualitative states and for changes. 
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Thus the passage [Plut.] Fat. 574d—e as a whole rather speaks against the 
Identity View. 


6.3.7.2 Fate and necessity 


The Identity View is thus not backed up by any of the texts mentioned. 
If we turn to the Non-identity View, a central question is this: How can 
Chrysippus successfully defend moral responsibility, contingency, and 
that which depends on us, if he holds that the nature of our mind is part 
of fate, and fate works thus through us? Part of the answer has already 
been given in 6.3.5 and 6.3.6. For a full understanding of the point of 
Chrysippus’ argument in Cic. Fat. 41-3 and Gell. NA 7.2.7-14, a fur- 
ther factor needs to be introduced, viz. the relation between fate and 
necessity. Once this relation is sorted out, it becomes clear that, in his 
reply, Chrysippus gave an explication of his conception of fate rather than 
simply re-labelling determining factors in causal processes or making major 
changes to his theory—and that he had no reason to give up his view that 
fate encompasses non-antecedent internal causes as well. 

It is plain from several passages that Chrysippus’ solution in Cic. Fat. 
41—3 is grounded on considerations about the relation between fate and 
necessity. First, in Fat. 42.19 Chrysippus distinguishes two philosoph- 
ical positions with respect to the ways in which necessity relates to fate. 
There is the view of the fate-determinists ‘who introduce fate in such a 
way that they add necessity' to it, i.e. they assume that fate and necessity 
always go together and that every fated event is necessary. These (real or 
fictitious) necessitarians hold'* 


* that “everything is fated’ means the same as (or implies) ‘everything is 
necessary' 

* that everything that happens is both necessary and fated 

* that everything that happens has at least one antecedent cause 

* that the antecedent causes are sufficient causes of their effects, and thus 
make their effects necessary. 


The second view is that held by Chrysippus himself. Fat. 42.1 implies 
that for Chrysippus the antecedent causes are not perfect and principal 
and thus do not make their effects necessary. As Chrysippus' view dif- 
fers from that of the necessitarians, we can infer that since Chrysippus 
thinks that—at least in the cases under discussion—antecedent causes 
do not make their effects necessary, he holds that fate and necessity are 
no longer necessarily connected with each other. In accordance with this, 
Fat. 41.1 tells us that Chrysippus rejects the thesis that fate entails neces- 
sity and holds that not everything is necessary but everything is fated. 


1*5 "The text is quoted at the end of 6.3.2. 
1? Their view resembles that of the fate-determinists of Cic. Fat. 39, see 6.4.1. 
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(This point is confirmed by Fat. 39,75 where we learn that Chrysippus 
wanted to liberate the motions of the soul from necessity—not from fate.) 
Thus Chrysippus 


* holds that every event has an antecedent cause, but denies that the ante- 
cedent causes make their effects necessary (at least in the cases at issue) 

* holds that because of this not every event is necessary 

* but sticks to the view that every event—and every state—is fated, 
inasmuch as they are fully determined by a combination of causal 
factors. 


In the case of assent, which is the key 1ssue in this context, this works as 
follows: 


* The impression is the externally induced antecedent cause of the effect, 
i.e. the act of assent. 

* The nature of the person's mind forms the internal and ‘main’ causal 
factor. 

* The assent is fated because it is fully determined by the combination 
of external and internal factors—which together make up the relevant 
part of fate because of which it is fated. 

* The effect is not necessary, because the external antecedent cause does 
not force the effect to come about (see below). 

* Finally, the effect depends on the agent, because that which determines 
the quality of the effect is the nature of the agent's mind—which involves 
reason and has a moral dimension to it, and which is unforced, since 
it works via the faculty of assent. 


Here a question arises concerning the justification of non-necessity: is 
it not evidently absurd to call something (i.e. assents) not necessary if 
the antecedent causes do not determine it, but something else does? Is 
Chrysippus not either just playing with words by calling something non- 
necessary which everyone else would call necessary? or does he simply 
affirm an obvious falsity? 

However, this sort of objection can be invalidated if one remembers 
that Chrysippus had presented his own analysis of the modalities and that 
it is natural to assume that he is relying on this analysis when he talks 
about necessity in his reply. In 3.1 we have seen that the Hellenistic dis- 
cussion of the notions of possibility and necessity was closely linked to the 
problem of determinism and free action; furthermore, that Chrysippus 
maintained that a correct analysis of the modal concepts—unlike Diodorus' 
‘faulty’ analysis—escapes the necessitarian consequences which Diodorus’ 
modal notions implied. This ‘correct’ analysis bears out the commonly 
accepted factors of external, physical, hindrances and force as co-criteria 


148 The text is quoted in 6.4.7. 
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for necessity and impossibility. As we have seen, this element from physics 
makes up part of Chrysippus’ modal notions (3.1.5). We should thus 
expect that when we learn that Chrysippus wanted to ‘escape necessity’ 
(Fat. 41-2) the point he wanted to make about fate and necessity must 
at the very least square with his, i.e. the correct, conception of necessity— 
if not be based on it. (Especially so, as his concept captures the common 
view on necessitation as something that involves force.) The reason why 
for Chrysippus assents are not necessary is thus not that they are not 
fully determined by fate (for they are), but that they are not forced— 
neither by external antecedent causes, nor by anything else. This is cor- 
roborated by the fact that in Gellius, both in the opponents’ argument, 
and in Chrysippus' reply, force or compulsion played an important role 
(6.2.1, 6.3.1). 

If we look at Chrysippus’ modal accounts, the definiens of necessity 
is a disjunction, consisting of two parts (for details see 3.1.4): either the 
proposition is not capable of being false or the proposition is capable of 
being false but external hindrances prevent it from being false. Only the 
second part applies to the present issue. (The opponents’ point is clearly 
not that all fated things are necessary in the sense that they, as far as the 
individual nature of the objects involved is concerned, cannot not happen.) 

If one invokes the second part of the definition of necessity together 
with Chrysippus’ concept of non-necessity in connection with the Cicero 
passage, one obtains the following result: If an act of assent were neces- 
sary, this would mean that the proposition ‘I assent to this impression’ 
could in principle be false, but is prevented from being false by external 
circumstances. It could in principle be false, since I could withhold assent 
in the sense that having a faculty of assent means being in principle able 
to give or withhold assent. The proposition is prevented from being 
false, because external circumstances, i.e. primarily the externally induced 
impressions, prevent me from not assenting (force me to assent). This 
would be the necessitarians’ view. By contrast, if an act of assent were 
non-necessary, that would mean that the proposition ‘I assent to this 
impression’ could in principle be false and is not externally prevented from 
being false. It would not be prevented from being false, because although 
the impression entered my mind, there would be no external force or hind- 
rance that prevents the act of assent from not happening.'*? This would 
be Chrysippus’ view. 

Hence—in accord with his analysis of the modalities—for Chrysippus, 
on the necessitarians’ view, assent comes out as necessary; and on his own 


Tf there is anything that ‘hinders’ the withholding of assent it is me or the nature of 
my mind—but Chrysippus would probably and rightly object to this use of words, since 
this ‘hindrance’ would be neither external nor connected with force (cf. 3.3 on this point). 
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view, assent comes out as non-necessary. And that is precisely the point 
he purports to make in Cic. Fat. 41-3. There is no external force that 
determines whether assent is given or withheld. The quality of the response 
depends on the nature of the agent's mind.'*° 

The version of the Non-identity View presented here thus fits in with all 
our sources on Chrysippus' doctrine of fate, as well as with Chrysippus' 
modal theory. It is based on Chrysippus' distinction between inevitable 
causal determination (fate) and external causal force (physical force exerted 
by antecedent causes, which makes things necessary), which we know 
later Stoics made in a comparable context (Ch. 8). It also both renders 
Chrysippus' position on fate and that which depends on us consistent in 
itself and does not force us to postulate any change in early Stoic physics. 


6.3.7.3 Appendix: a Stoic distinction of causes in Augustine 


A passage in Augustine, Civ. V 10, confirms that the Stoics distinguished 
two types of causes in order to escape necessity:'*! 


Hence, too, one need not fear that necessity which the Stoics feared when they 
endeavoured to distinguish between the causes of things in such a way that they 
exempted some from necessity, but subjected others to it; and they assigned 
our volitions to those which they did not want to be subordinated to necessity, 
evidently believing that the volitions would not be free if they were subjected 
to necessity.? (208.7-12 Dombart and Kalb) 


''he contrast between necessary and non-necessary things and the sub- 
ordination of the volitions (voluntates) under the latter is parallel to Cic. 
Fat. 41—4—-assuming that voluntates here stands for impulses or assents 
to impulsive impressions. 

The natural reading of the passage is that the Stoics at issue distin- 
guished 'between the causes of things in such a way that they exempted 
some causes from necessity, etc.’. If one adopts this reading, it follows that 


150 M, Frede (ap. Sorabji 1980, 274), who identifies fate with the antecedent causes, con- 
siders that for Chrysippus everything is necessary, but not everything is necessitated by 
the necessity of fate. This option may seem slightly at odds both with Chrysippus! con- 
cept of fate (qua being identical with the causally active pneuma in all its manifestations) 
and with his modal theory (in which Chrysippus insists on the existence of non-necessary 
things); cf. also 3.4.2 end. 

1! In Civ. V Augustine draws from Cicero On Fate, On the Nature of the Gods, On 
Divination, quotes from Seneca, and reports from Posidonius. Several times causal fate is 
contrasted with astrological fate, the prevalent idea of the time, to which Augustine is strictly 
opposed. The passage quoted could be a loose summary of Cic. Fat. 39—45 but could 
equally go back to Posidonius or some other source. 

1? Unde nec illa necessitas formidanda est, quam formidando Stoici laboraverunt causas 
rerum ita distinguere, ut quasdam subtraherent necessitati quasdam subderent, atque in his, 
quas esse sub necessitate noluerunt, posuerunt etiam nostras voluntates, ne videlicet non 
essent liberae, si subderentur necessitati. 
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the types of causes about which Augustine talks cannot be those two types 
of Chrysippus. Chrysippus distinguished between causes which neces- 
sitate (cf. my remarks on causa necessaria above) and those which do not 
necessitate. Augustine speaks about (Stoic?) causes that are necessitated 
(necessitati subderent) and causes that are not necessitated (necessitati 
subtrahent). (This is in line with the Ciceronian distinction of causae 
fortuitae, naturales, voluntariae he mentions in Civ. V 9 206.7—8). The 
causes Augustine talks about are thus in fact the (‘materialized’) effects 
Chrysippus talks about: human volitions (voluntates), which presumably 
are motions (motus, cf. ibid. 206.16—17), are presented as non-necessitated 
effects in Cicero. They are presented as causes of actions by Augustine 
(cf. ibid. 205.29—30, ‘humanae voluntates humanorum operum causae 
sunt'; the context is Stoic). Perhaps Augustine, thinking of volitions pri- 
marily as causes (of action), mixed things up when taking information 
from his source. 

If, on the other hand, one opted for the—grammatically problematic— 
reading that the Stoics at issue distinguished ‘between the causes of things 
in such a way that they exempted some things from necessity, etc.’,'™? 
Augustine's distinction of causes would turn out to be exactly parallel to 
Chrysippus’, as reported by Cicero in Fat. 41—4. For in that case, some 
things would be necessitated (viz. by necessitating causes), and others would 
not be necessitated (viz. since they have causes that do not necessitate 
them). This reading may find some support in the fact that in the next 
sentence Augustine goes on to compare (or rather contrast) the necessity 
of death with the necessity of our volitions; for here death is certainly not 
a cause, but a ‘thing’, and accordingly, our volitions would be regarded 
not as causes, but as ‘things’, too. 

In either reading, both context and passage suggest that there is no 
change in what the Stoics thought. ‘x is fated’ means (fate as ordo, etc. 
causarum); antecedent causes are not identified with fate, nor are any other 
causes. The emphasis is on the point that some (fated) things are neces- 
sary, others are not; i.e. that the scope of necessity is restricted—yjust as 
in the Cicero passage. 


6.4 A LATER INTERPRETATION OF CHRYSIPPUS' 
CONCEPT OF FATE? 
There are a couple of passages that belong in the context of Chrysippus' 
arguments for the compatibility of fate and moral responsibility, but which 


neither directly report Chrysippus, nor summarize his theory. These are 


153 This means taking rerum, not causas, as antecedent of quasdam, etc. 
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Cic. Fat. 39—40.1, 44—5 and Plut. Stoic. rep. 1056a—d. Both passages have 
been adduced to argue that Chrysippus was or at some point became 
a libertarian, or that he identified fate with the totality of antecedent 
causes. 

This section pursues a dual purpose: on the one hand, to continue and 
complete the argument from the previous section (6.3.7), by showing that 
the above-mentioned passages do not present Chrysippus! own view 
(or at least not accurately), and hence can not be used as evidence for his 
theory; on the other, to establish what the passages actually state, and to 
consider the possibility that we have a specific, tendentious, interpreta- 
tion of Chrysippus' theory by a later philosopher, perhaps even a Stoic, 
who himself approves of the view expounded in this interpretation. Both 
issues require us to determine the status and argumentative function 
of the passages in their context. For some misinterpretation seems due 
to insufficient differentiation between the report and quotations from 
Chrysippus’ theory on the one hand (Cic. Fat. 40.2-43) and on the other 
the later interpretation of this theory, which frames this passage (39—40.1 
and 44—5) and to which I henceforth refer as the 'framework story'. 
Similarly, in Plutarch, a tendentious interpretation of Chrysippus' view 
has been wrongly taken to be Chrysippus' own position. 


6.4.1 The framework story’ in Cicero's On Fate 


The framework story (Cic. Fat. 39—40.1 and 44—5) has gained most atten- 
tion in the context of the question of Cicero's sources for his On Fate. 
Both what texts he drew from, and how much of the work is Cicero's own 
contribution are matters of ongoing controversy. However, this debate 
is marginal to the present topic, and will be considered only insofar as it 
is germane to our understanding of the Stoic theory of fate. 

The framework story does not quote from Chrysippus nor do we obtain 
any information about his position in addition to what we learn from 
Fat. 40—3. I believe that it contains elements both from Cicero and from 
a philosopher later than Chrysippus who was familiar with Chrysippus' 
work on fate as presented in Pat. 41—3: Cicero is responsible for the 
overall ‘scenario’ at Fat. 39—40.1 and Fat. 45; Fat. 44 is based on the 
later philosopher's work, whose view is also alluded to in Fat. 39. This 
becomes clear from the fact that in the framework story two different lines 
are followed up. First we have the 1dea that Chrysippus wanted to be the 
arbiter between two rival theories on fate (one necessitarian, the other 
libertarian). This first story peters out at Fat. 40. It is, I suppose, by and 
large Cicero's. Second, we have the theory that Chrysippus and some 
unnamed libertarians hold de facto the same philosophical view. I take 
this to be the story of the post-Chrysippean philosopher from whom Cicero 
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draws.?* Neither author has scruples about the objectivity of what they 
claim. Cicero fabricates his tale, presumably with some doxographical 
back-up, without caring much about historicity. 

The method and overall intention of the author of Fat. 44 are the 
opposite of what we know from Plutarch, Sextus, etc., in places where 
they report and criticize Stoic doctrine. The latter attempt to expose as 
many inconsistencies as possible, within Stoic doctrine or between Stoic 
doctrine and common-sense views. In the present case, however, the author 
has a propensity that proves similarly destructive to objective representa- 
tion: he is what one may call a 'harmonizer'or 'syncretic'.? Instead of dis- 
closing or constructing inconsistencies, syncretics attempt to show—often 
against all appearances—that two philosophical theories are in substance the 
very same, just expressed in different ways. ‘Harmonizing’ is a common 
(counter-)intellectual activity in later antiquity. The ends those efforts serve 
vary, and so do their plausibility and truthfulness to their sources. ^? 

To see in what way Cicero and the author behind Fat. 44 follow up 
their respective purposes, one needs to look at the relevant passages. 


(1) And, in any event, my own view is this: There were two positions held 
among the old philosophers. (2) One was held by those who maintained that 
everything happens through fate in the sense that this fate brings with it 
the force of necessity. This position was held by Democritus, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Aristotle, (3) the other by those who believed that there 
are voluntary motions of the mind without any «force of> fate. (4) Between 
these two positions Chrysippus, like an honorary arbiter, seems to have wanted 
to find a middle way; (5) but as a matter of fact he rather sides with those who 
want the motions of the mind to be freed from necessity. (6) But while mak- 
ing use of his own terminology, he gets into difficulties such that, against his 
will, he confirms the necessity of fate. (Fat. 39) 


The passage does not claim to present more than Cicero's view on 
Chrysippus' fate theory: ‘my own view is this’ (1) suggests that Cicero 
is speaking in propria persona. Three points are made about Chrysippus, 
each of which reveals the tendentiousness of the report: 


14 These assumptions gain further confirmation in what follows. 

155 Yon (1950, 20 n. 4) calls people like this ‘conciliateurs’, ‘C’est la méthode ordinaire 
des conciliateurs’ . . . Well-known examples are Philo of Larissa, Antiochus, Posidonius. 

186 One should not confound this attitude with ‘eclecticism’, which is a pick-and-choose 
method that combines parts of different theories without any claim that the ancestor 
theories are the same. Both attitudes, however, are often displayed by the same writer. 

157 (1) Ac mihi quidem videtur, cum duae sententiae fuissent veterum philosophorum, 
(2) una eorum, qui censerent omnia ita fato fieri, ut id fatum vim necessitatis adferret, in 
qua sententia Democritus, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Aristoteles fuit, (3) altera eorum, quibus 
viderentur sine ullo fato esse animorum motus voluntarii, (4) Chrysippus tamquam arbiter 
honorarius medium ferire voluisse, (5) sed adplicat se ad eos potius, qui necessitate motus 
animorum liberatos volunt; (6) dum autem verbis utitur suis, delabitur in eas difficultates, 
ut necessitatem fati confirmet invitus. 
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First, 1n (4), we are told that Chrysippus seems to have wanted to 
find an intermediate (and mediating) position between necessitarians and 
libertarians. But surely Chrysippus did not develop his fate theory with the 
goal of finding such an intermediate position. Rather, Chrysippus wanted 
to uphold both the Fate Principle and the thesis that some things depend 
on us. This does not preclude Chrysippus’ position being interpreted as 
intermediate between necessitarians and libertarians. (For example, one 
could plausibly argue that his position is intermediate insofar as (i) by 
holding the Fate Principle it is more deterministic than the libertarians' 
and (11) by not holding that everything is necessary, it is less determin- 
istic than the necessitarians’.)'*8 

Second, in (5), we learn that Chrysippus is rather on the side of the 
libertarians. This becomes plausible, if one takes the main contentious 
point to be the question whether the motions of the soul are externally 
necessitated, since Chrysippus indeed denies universal external necessity. 
But this is entirely a matter of weighting. 

Third, in (6), we are told that Chrysippus, by using his own termino- 
logy, unwillingly or unintentionally confirms the necessitarians’ view. This 
sounds a little suspicious: because he uses his own words Chrysippus 
confirms the necessity of fate, although he does not want to. The report 
from Chrysippus in Fat. 41-3, which is meant to illustrate this claim with 
the example of assent (cf. Fat. 40), does not illustrate it at all.'*° Instead, 
whichever way one interprets Fat. 41-3, it unambiguously represents 
Chrysippus’ doctrine as different from the necessitarian position and 
Chrysippus as making exactly that point. (The reason for this incon- 
gruency seems to be that Fat. 41-3 was adduced by the author of Fat. 
44, who has a slightly different story to tell than Cicero; the parts of 
Chrysippus’ doctrine that are presented rather help to illustrate the point 
from (5), that Chrysippus is closer to the libertarians.) 

The story is spun on in Fat. 40: 


And let us, if you like, see how this works in the case of assent, which I dis- 
cussed at the beginning of my speech. For those old philosophers who held 
that everything happens through fate said that these assents were brought about 
by force and necessity. But those who disagreed with them freed assents from 


18 We find this way of understanding Chrysippus position also in Oenomaus: 
Xpbourmos .. . 6 THv Hudovaciay eto&ycv (Eus. Praep. ev. 6.7.14, cf. 6.7.2). But note that 
von Arnim’s presentation of the Oenomaus text (SVF ii. 978) as Chrysippean is mis- 
leading: the only thing we learn about Chrysippus’ theory of fate is that he introduced 'semi- 
slavery’. There is no indication that Oenomaus drew from a Chrysippean text, and the 
central passage that von Arnim quotes (6.7.23—4), which concerns the example of Laius, 
does not mention Chrysippus at all and stems almost certainly from a later Stoic text. 

589 <This’ (hoc, Fat. 40, text quoted in next note) might refer to all three points 
together. Still, it does not illustrate the third. 
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fate and maintained that if fate is applied to assents, it 1s not possible to keep 
necessity away from them. Their argument was as follows:!9 


Here we can observe a further incongruity: In this passage the alleged 
counter-argument of the libertarians (Fat. 40.2, see 6.2.2) is introduced 
as directed against ‘those old philosophers’. These can only be the group 
of philosophers adduced in Fat. 39, who did not include any Stoics; rather, 
Chrysippus' view was contrasted with theirs. However, as we have seen 
above in 6.2.2, the argument in Fat. 40.2 was—actually or fictitiously— 
directed against a Stoic, and most probably against the Chrysippean fate 
doctrine. (It is another anachronism that the topic of assent (cuyxatdéeais) 
was only introduced by the Stoics, and as far as we know was not dis- 
cussed by any of ‘those old philosophers'.)!9! 

After the report from Chrysippus’ text (Fat. 40.2—-43, discussed above 
in 6.2.2 and 6.2), Fat. 44 takes up the story again, or rather, takes up the 
point from (5) in Fat. 39: 


(1) As this is how these things are expounded by Chrysippus, (2) if those who 
deny that assents happen through fate none the less allow that they happen with- 
out a preceding impression, that is a different argument; (3) but if they admit 
that impressions precede, and none the less hold that assents do not happen 
through fate, since that proximate and cohesive cause does not bring about the 
assent, see whether they do not say the same thing. (4) For while Chrysippus 
concedes that the proximate and cohesive cause of the assent is placed in the 
impression, he neither concedes that this cause is necessitating for the assenting, 
nor will he concede that, if everything happens through fate, everything must 
happen by antecedent and necessitating causes. (5) And likewise those who dis- 
agree with him, when admitting that assents do not happen without preceding 
impressions, will say that 1f everything happens through fate in such a way that 
nothing happens without a cause preceding it, then one has to admit that every- 
thing happens through fate. (6) It is easy to see from this, since both sides, once 
their position has been made accessible and explained, come to the same result, 
that they are in disagreement only in words, but not in fact.’ (Fat. 44) 


19 Atque hoc, si placet, quale sit, videamus in adsensionibus, quas prima oratione 
tractavi. Eas enim veteres illi, quibus omnia fato fieri videbantur, vi effici et necessitate 
dicebant. Qui autem ab iis dissentiebant, fato adsensiones liberabant negabantque fato 
adsensionibus adhibito necessitatem ab his posse removeri; iique ita disserebant. 

1 Cf, Duhot 1989, 203—6, for further anachronisms. 

162 (1) Haec cum ita sint a Chrysippo explicata, (2) si illi, qui negant adsensiones fato fieri, 
fateantur tamen eas* sine viso antecedente fieri, alia ratio est; (3) sed si concedunt anteire visa, 
nec tamen fato fieri adsensiones quod proxima illa et continens causa non moveat adsen- 
sionem, vide, ne idem dicant. (4) Neque enim Chrysippus, concedens adsensionis proximam 
et continentem causam esse in viso positam neque eam causam esse ad adsentiendum nec- 
essariam, concedet ut, si omnia fato fiant, omnia causis fiant antecedentibus et necessariis; 
(5) itemque illi, qui ab hoc dissentiunt, confitentes non fieri adsensiones sine praecursione 
visorum dicent, si omnia fato fierent eiusmodi, ut nihil fieret nisi praegressione causae, 
confitendum esse fato fieri omnia; (6) Ex quo facile intellectu est, quoniam utrique pate- 
facta atque explicata sententia sua ad eundem exitum veniant, verbis eos, non re dissidere. 
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This section contains the crucial information about how the later 
author understands Chrysippus. In (2) and (3) two libertarian positions 
are distinguished. Both are libertarian in the sense that they deny the 
Fate Principle 


(2) Everything happens by fate. 
They differ in their attitude to the thesis 
(ii) Everything happens by antecedent causes. 


The first kind of libertarians reject this statement (ii); they play no 
further role in Fat. 44. The second kind of libertarians accept (ii); I call 
them causal libertarians. 

The aim of the author of Fat. 44 is to show that Chrysippus and the 
causal libertarians hold in fact the same philosophical position and that they 
differ only in terminology, viz. regarding the meaning of the term ‘fate’ 
(cf. (3), (6); the point had been announced in Fat. 39.) For this purpose he 
restates the main elements of Chrysippus! argumentation from Fat. 41-2 
in his own terminology, but otherwise exactly like Chrysippus (cf. (4) ).'? 
His argument turns on the point of the relations between necessity, fate, 
and antecedent causes. First he seems to assume that the statement 


* I follow Valla (1485), etc. in deleting non after fateantur tamen eas (cf. 
Gercke 1885, 703). All attempts to keep the negation and still make sense of 
the passage (Bayer 1959, 161—2, Kleywegt 1973, Schróder 1990, 142 n. 15 
(ap. Sharples 1991, 192)) end up in subtleties of a kind which would be quite 
unique—and implausible—in a Ciceronian philosophical text. 


1$ Instead of the pairs of terms proxima and adiuvans, perfecta and principalis from Fat. 
41—2, for the two types of causes, we have throughout continens et proxima and necessaria. 
The technical terminology for causes in Fat. 44 differs thus from that used in Fat. 41-2. 
This suggests that Fat. 44 is not taken from the report from Chrysippus—for why should 
Cicero in this place systematically use technical terms that differ from those he used when 
translating the report from Chrysippus? The terminology is restricted to Fat. 44 and dif- 
fers from the passage on causation in Cic. Top. 58 ff. (see below); this may indicate that 
Cicero does not present his own observations here either. 

The use of continens (i.e. cohesive) instead of adiuvans in Fat. 44 has been found puzzl- 
ing. On the assumption that continens translates a Greek term such as ouvextixds, with the 
meaning ‘cohesive’, it has been claimed that ‘cohesive’ is an inadequate name for auxiliary 
and proximate causes. For, the reasoning runs, it is only the pneuma in a thing which could 
rightfully be called ‘cohesive’ by the Stoics. But there is no real problem here. It is helpful 
to remember that the term originally described the function of a cause. For even in Stoic 
physics antecedent causes can meaningfully be called ‘cohesive’. One only has to apply the 
familiar Stoic distinction between level of everyday experience, and the cosmic level. The 
antecedent causes of individual motions can be looked at in two ways: as auxiliary and prox- 
imate causes they contribute to the motions of individual objects; but if one considers their 
function in the universe as a whole, they serve to hold the universe qua universe together. 
This is, in fact, the reason why the Stoics do not permit events that have no antecedent 
causes. Hence Cicero's use of continens, meaning ‘cohesive’, for auxiliary and proximate 
causes, would be in no way inconsistent, and not even un-Stoic. For textual evidence and for 
an alternative explanation of the use of continens in Fat. 44 see Bobzien 19985, section 5. 
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(iii) If everything happens by antecedent causes, everything is necessary 


is rejected both by Chrysippus (4) and by the causal libertarians (implied 
by (3)). Second he interprets Chrysippus' thesis ‘if everything happens 
by fate, everything happens by way of antecedent causes’ as the identi- 
fication of fate with the totality of antecedent causes. (‘everything is fated’ 
means ‘nothing happens without antecedent cause’, implied by (6).) On 
this reading of Chrysippus, the differences between him and the causal 
libertarians do indeed disappear. This can be shown as follows: Chrysippus 
and the causal libertarians are in agreement in that they both accept 


(iv) Not everything that happens is necessary 

and the above-mentioned 

(ii) Everything happens by antecedent causes. 

The two positions differ in that Chrysippus holds 

(i) Everything happens by fate 

but the causal libertarians deny this, presumably because they hold 
(v) If everything is fated, everything is necessary 


which we know Chrysippus in turn rejected. If one now substitutes 'every- 
thing happens by antecedent causes’ for ‘everything happens by fate’, then 
(i) becomes the same as (11), which was accepted by both parties; and (v) 
becomes the same as (iii), which was rejected by both parties. Hence the 
theories of Chrysippus and the causal libertarians, thus interpreted, appear 
de facto to be the same. 

Yet it is unclear what exactly the common theory is which the author of 
Fat. 44 has in mind, since his exposition is incomplete in one essential 
respect. Common to both causal libertarians and Chrysippus are the accept- 
ance of (ii), that everything happens by an antecedent cause, and of (iv), 
that not everything that happens is necessary. In particular they hold that 
the motions of the soul are not necessary but depend on us. The missing 
piece of information is what it is that is ultimately responsible for the 
resulting effect (assent) in the case of the motions of the soul. The main 
contenders that suggest themselves in the light of the previous sections 
of this chapter are: the person, meaning the nature of the person's mind, 
and including the person's character; that which formed the person's 
character (i.e. hereditary and/or environmental factors); or the person, 
independent of their character.!9* 


164 Cf. 6.3.5 for the concept of person, 6.3.6 for the question of the determination of 
character. Cicero discussed a number of possibilities earlier in Fat. 24 and 25: internal 
causes, fortuitous causes, no causes, etc. 
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Whether the theory the author intended is deterministic (in a modern 
sense), depends on which of the above alternatives he had in mind; and 
so does what the author thinks Chrysippus' fate theory is (which, of course, 
may differ from what Chrysippus actually held). There is little in Fat. 39 
and Fat. 44—5 that helps to settle this issue. For instance the phrase in 
nostra postestate (Fat. 45) is notoriously ambiguous on this point (see 
6.3.5). The only clear point is that there are no external, necessitating 
causes of the motions of the mind in question. 

What shall we then make of Fat. 44? Overall it appears that the pur- 
pose of the passage is not so much a comparison of two doctrines in order 
to show that they are basically the same, but rather, an attempt to provide 
a particular interpretation of Chrysippus’ fate theory, namely to show that 
Chrysippus is, at heart, a libertarian. (Libertarian in the above-given sense 
as someone who does not believe that everything is fated.) The only philo- 
sopher named in Fat. 44 (and Fat. 45) is Chrysippus. The libertarians 
remain anonymous; moreover, their view is not presented as a worked 
out, historical, theory of a particular philosopher or school—at least, the 
author seems unfamiliar with or not interested in such details.‘ The 
quote(s), etc. from Chrysippus (Fat. 40—3) seem to have been adduced 
by the author in order to illustrate and back up this interpretation. 

Fat. 44 is the strongest piece of evidence that can be adduced by 
proponents of the view that Chrysippus identified fate and antecedent 
causes. But note the careful formulation even in this passage: the clause ‘if 
everything happens by fate zm such a way that nothing happens without 
a cause preceding it' (5) does not entail that Chrysippus identified ante- 
cedent causes with fate. The passage as a whole, it is true, implies that 
its author believes that Chrysippus made that equation; but it does not 
imply that Chrysippus himself made that equation.!** The philosopher 
behind Fat. 44, it seems, did not deem Chrysippus’ complex theory of com- 
patibilism successful—perhaps he did not understand it. But he had no 
qualms about modifying it in such a way that it overturned Chrysippus’ 
most basic (meta-)physical principles (see 6.3.6), or about selling him as 
a libertarian who is a little awkward when it comes to terminology. 


165 This can be seen from the beginning of Fat. 44, where the libertarians are introduced 
by ‘those who deny that assents happen through fate . . .' (2), and where it is added that 
uf they hold x, this; if they bold y, that; i.e. two variations regarding what they might say 
are presented. Thus it must be unknown to (or disregarded by) the author whether ‘they’ 
claimed x or y. Presumably ‘those’ stands just for whoever happens to hold such a liber- 
tarian view. 

166 Section Fat. 45 is (again) neutral to the tendentious interpretation of Chrysippus and 
the real Chrysippus. The missing end of the sentence should have run somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘the others (or “Chrysippus”) on the other hand, claim(s) that both happen through 
fate’. Similarly e.g. Yon 1950, p. xxxii. Lambius, who suggests «alteri, sive hae sive illae 
causae antecesserint, a rebus fatum abesse» (Bayer 1959 app. crit.), got it wrong. 
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Who was the author of Fat. 44? The answer can only be conjectural. 
The suggestions made have often been influenced by the assumption that 
Cicero mainly copied from a single philosophical work. I believe that there 
is no reason to assume that Cicero had just or mainly one source from 
which he drew. For (a) Cicero had any number of books available,!*? (b) 
he was intellectually able to organize and discuss philosophical material 
from various sources, and (c) structurally, Cicero's On Fate is rather a 
mess,!8$ a fact which I for one find more easily explained by the assump- 
tion that Cicero composed the work by drawing from several sources, 
perhaps in some haste and without final editing, than by the assumption 
that one work of a philosopher of a specific philosophical school was 
Cicero's main or only source. 

Serious contenders for the authorship of Fat. 44 are Carneades, 
Antiochus, and Posidonius (but this list is not exhaustive). Recently, 
Carneades has gained a lot of backing.'? But the suggestions made are 
not immune to criticism.” As regards Antiochus and Posidonius, Cicero 
read both, and he appreciated both. From both he has drawn at various 
times in his philosophical works. Both are known for their harmonizing 
tendencies. We know little about Antiochus’ view on fate. There is no 
evidence that he produced a work of that title. But Cicero, Acad. I 29, 
seems to give his view on this issue: 


... and they say that this power is the soul of the world . . . administering 
mainly the heavenly bodies and next those things on earth that concern human 
beings; they sometimes call this power ‘Necessity’, since nothing can «occur» 


167 He had his own library, and access to libraries of friends; cf. e.g. Barnes 1985, 232, 
on this point. 

168 Cf. also sections 2.1.2.1, 4.1.5, 5.2.3.2, and 5.3.1. 

16 By Donini 1989, 140—3, and Schröder 1990, 146-52; cf. also Sharples 1991, 20-3, 
192-4. 

170 Here are some possible objections to the view that Carneades is the author of Fat. 44: 


Cicero's announcement in Fat. 39 that Chrysippus unwillingly supports fate's necessity 
can be seen as carried out in Fat. 44; there is thus no need to assume a further refutation 
of Chrysippus lost in the lacuna after Fat. 45; Fat. 39 suggests that Chrysippus con- 
firms necessity by using his terminology. This is exactly the point picked up at Fat. 44. 
His use of language makes him look like a determinist, although in fact he is not one 
(see above). 

The causal libertarians seem approved of—what other purpose could there be for 
comparing Chrysippus with them? But their view conflicts with what Carneades puts 
forward in Fat. 23—5, (where he suggested that the motions of the soul have no external 
causes). As far as causal determinism is concerned, the causal libertarians would be just 
as much in trouble as Chrysippus. 

Conciliatory efforts are not Carneades' style. Donini's parallel passages are not cases of 
Carneades' defending a theory by likening it to another. 

Carneades is usually named in On Fate where Cicero draws from him. 
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otherwise than has been arranged by it, and sometimes a ‘fated and unchange- 
able interconnection of eternal order'.!"! 


This does not exactly sound like a libertarian position that exempts human 
assents from the power of fate.'? Hence I sponsor Posidonius in this con- 
test of speculation, mainly to keep him in the race. He held that every- 
thing is fated (DL 7.149), but, unlike Chrysippus, did not consider fate 
the one and only active power. He placed it third in the triad god, nature, 
fate (DD 324 (= P 103), Cic. Div. 1125). This could include the distinction 
between fate as external determining factor, made up from antecedent 
causes, and nature as internal factor. For Posidonius distinguished between 
causa efficiens and antecedent cause (Sen. Ep. 87.31—40 (= P 170)). More- 
over, Posidonius wrote books on fate (DL 7.149), and Cicero resorted to 
his works for his own On Fate (Cic. Fat. 5—7, and perhaps also Fat. 34—6). 
This brings me to the passage in the Topics, where Cicero reports that 
fate is woven from non-necessitating causes:'” 


In this group of causes without which something is not brought about . . . some 
causes provide a preparation for bringing something about, and contribute 
things that are themselves helping, although they are not necessitating ... From 
this kind of cause, one following on another from eternity, fate has been woven 
by the Stoics."^ (Top. 59) 


This passage can leave no doubt that someone (Cicero or a source) at some 
point thought that some Stoics identified fate with a subclass of all causes, 
namely with non-necessitating, and presumably antecedent, causes. The 
terminology of non-necessitating causes mirrors Fat. 44; the theory closely 
resembles Fat. 34—6 and Clement, Strom. 8.9 98.7 ff.1 The conception 
of a chain of non-necessitating antecedent causes differs from Chrysippus' 


171 Quam vim animum esse dicunt mundi... procurantem caelestia maxime, deinde 
in terris ea quae pertineant ad homines; quam interdum eandem necessitatem appellant, 
quia nihil aliter possit atque ab ea constitutum sit, interdum* quasi fatalem et 
immutabilem continuationem ordinis sempiterni. 


* The text is difficult. I have followed Plasberg, who marks a lacuna here 
and offers ‘interdum’ for ‘inter’. But there are other possibilities, cf. e.g. Reid 


1885, 135. 


7? Acad, II 38-9, which may also give Antiochus’ view, and which claims that assent 
is a necessary condition for that which is in our power, is neutral with respect to the ques- 
tion of whether Antiochus’ position was compatibilist or libertarian. 

5 Toppolo 1994, 4530-1, argues that Cic. Top. 58-9 is not Chrysippean. I agree on 
this point, but believe that Cicero is putting together various theories, perhaps from mem- 
ory, and thus we may well find bits from the theory behind Fat. 40—4 in the text, since 
Cicero wrote his On Fate only a month or so before he composed the Topics. 

174 Huius generis causarum, sine quo non efficitur . . . alia autem praecursionem quan- 
dam adhibent ad efficiendum et quaedam adferunt per se adiuvantia, etsi non necessaria 
... Ex hoc genere causarum ex aeternitate pendentium fatum a Stoicis nectitur. 

15 Cf, also Sharples 1995. 
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distinction of two causal factors involved in one instance of causation. 
It is then possible that T'op. 59 is concerned with the same Stoic philo- 
sopher(s) responsible for the exegesis of Chrysippus in Fat. 44, i.e. perhaps 
Posidonius and those who shared his view. 


6.4.2 Plutarch’s dilemma 


Like the framework story in Cicero's On Fate, Plutarch's criticism of 
Chrysippus' fate theory in Stoic. rep. 1056a-1056d has been adduced to 
back up the interpretation of Cic. Fat. 40—43, that for Chrysippus fate is 
identical with the antecedent causes only. In this passage Plutarch develops 
a dilemma for Chrysippus, drawing on Chrysippus’ own Sage Argu- 
ment, which has been discussed above (6.3.4). The dilemma is grounded 
on the assumption that fate, being a cause (viz. the cause of all things) 
for Chrysippus, is either a self-sufficient or a procatarctic (pre-initiatory) 
cause of human assenting. This distinction of self-sufficient and pro- 
catarctic causes dominates the entire passage, and is in all likelihood the 
same distinction as that of perfect and principal causes and auxiliary and 
proximate causes in Cic. Fat. 40—2. (It would be surprising, if, in the same 
philosophical context, and for the same purpose, Chrysippus had made 
two very similar, but different, distinctions of causes.)'” Procatarctic causes 
are characterized as being weaker than self-sufficient ones, and as prevent- 
able (Stoic. rep. 1056c). Like auxiliary and proximate causes, they cannot 
self-sufficiently bring about their effect, and thus do not necessitate it. 
Plutarch's argumentation is somewhat convoluted, but the main struc- 
ture of the passage can be sifted out: 


* the first horn of Plutarch's dilemma, formally analogous to the Sage 
Argument: if fate is a self-sufficient cause, fate inflicts harm (Stoic. rep. 
1056ab) 

* the second horn of the dilemma: if fate is not a self-sufficient cause, fate 
is not omnipotent (Stoic. rep. 1056b—c) 

* a modified restatement of the dilemma (Stoic. rep. 1056c—d). 


Plutarch constructs the analogous argument, which makes up the first horn 
of the dilemma, basically by substituting ‘fate’ for ‘the sage’ in Chrysippus’ 
Sage Argument (‘Now, if one transfers this <proof> from the sage to 
fate...’ Stoic. rep. 1056a).'”” Plutarch provides only a short version of 
the analogous argument: 


1% For details see Bobzien 19986, section 4. 

17 Tar oov ay tis* a6 Tob codo ueraóépov emt rjv eipapuévgv . . . 
* àv rus: the formulation with indefinite pronoun is one of Plutarch's standard 
ways of introducing his own objections, cf. Stoic. rep. 1049e, 1055a. There can 
be no doubt that what follows is Plutarch's argumentation, and not Chrysippus'. 
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(1) ... and if one says that the assents do not happen because of fate, (2) 
since then false assents and false beliefs and deceptions would exist because of 
fate, and people would be harmed because of fate, (3) then the argument that 
exempts the sage from doing harm proves at the same time that fate is not the 
cause of all things. (Stoic. rep. 10562) 


Provided the above reconstruction of the Sage Argument was adequate, 
the analogous argument in full should run more or less as follows: 


(P1) If fate is the <self-sufficient>'” cause of the assents, then if there are 
false assents, false beliefs, and deceptions in the world, fate does inflict 
harm. (2) 

(P2) There are false assents, false beliefs, and deceptions in the world. (2) 

(P3) Fate does not inflict harm. (implicit premiss) 

(C^ Therefore, fate is not the <self-sufficient> cause of the assents. (1) 

(P4) If fate is not the <self-sufficient> cause of the assents, fate is not the 
<self-sufficient> cause of all things. 

(€ ) Therefore, fate is not the <self-sufficient> cause of all things. (3) 


Premiss (P3) corresponds to the premiss ‘sages do not inflict harm’ of the 
Sage Argument. Although Plutarch does not explicitly mention (P3), it 
is plain from the context that he assumes it. Where he takes it from is 
unclear (he discusses related Stoic tenets in chapters 31—7 of On Stoic Self- 
contradictions); but it is certainly in accord with Chrysippus’ view: fate, 
being the same as god and providence, will always be for the best.'*° 

Plutarch’s method is this: in order to rebut the Chrysippean principle 
he produces a formal parallel to a Chrysippean argument and makes use 
solely of Stoic premisses and uncontroversial assumptions. In the Sage 
Argument (see 6.3.4), Chrysippus wanted to prove that impressions are 
not self-sufficient causes of assents. By contrast, the demonstrandum 
in Plutarch’s analogous argument (‘fate is not the cause of all things, 
including assents’) is the contradictory of a basic tenet of Chrysippus. 
Thus Plutarch builds up a self-contradiction by not only using premisses 
the Stoics appear to have to accept, but also borrowing from them their 

US... Aéym uù Dia THY eipappévqv yiveoBa Tas ovykaraDéoes, érei bid THY eipappévny 
éoovrat kai ibevdeis ovyxatabécers Kal oroAíleis kai anara kal BAafljoovrac did rov 
eipappévqv, 6 TOD DAásrrew Tov aoóóv EEarpotpevos Aóyos dpa Kal TO wi) mávrowv airíav 
elvat THY etuappuévy dmo8eixvvow. 

1 Again, ‘cause’ has to be understood as ‘self-sufficient cause’ in the whole argument, 
as is clear from the context and from the subsequent sentence (quoted and discussed below). 
This has been rightly pointed out by Donini 1988, 26-7. 

180 Of course Chrysippus faces a problem here: if there is harm in the world, and 
fate/god/providence cause everything, then in some sense fate/god/providence cause harm. 


This is the problem of providence, which the Stoics tried to solve by distinguishing between 
the global perspective and that of individual human beings. 
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own type of argument.!?! This procedure may be complicated, but it is 
certainly clever. 

The expected next step in Plutarch’s reasoning would be that fate is 
only the procatarctic cause and not the self-sufficient cause of all things. 
This becomes plain in Stoic. rep. 1056c—d (see below). But Plutarch skips 
this step, presumably regarding it as obvious, and immediately starts with 
the second horn of his dilemma. The transition, made explicit, should 
have been something like: 


Now, if fate is a cause, and not self-sufficient, according to Chrysippus it must 
be procatarctic. 


before the second horn 


But if someone stated that Chrysippus made fate not a self-sufficient cause of 
<all things>, but only their procatarctic cause, he will prove him to be again 
in conflict with himself... (Stoic. rep. 1056b) 


What follows are two arguments rather than one; each invokes bits of 
Chrysippus’ doctrine of fate which Plutarch, it seems, takes directly from 
Chrysippus’ writings; each time the present assumption is shown to con- 
tradict the omnipotence of fate: if fate is a procatarctic cause, it (i) neither 
determines everything nor (ii) is invincible and unpreventable. Either way, 
Chrysippus contradicts himself. For elsewhere he holds that fate deter- 
mines everything and that it is invincible and unpreventable. 

In Stoic. rep. 1056c-d Plutarch sums up the dilemma: if fate is a self- 
sufficient cause, right and wrong actions, virtue and vice no longer depend 
on us;'® if fate is a procatarctic cause only, fate is no longer invincible, 
unpreventable, etc.'® In this ‘summary’ Plutarch has shifted away from his 
original argumentation in two respects: he has abandoned his announced 
goal to show up a conflict between Chrysippus’ theories of impressions and 
of fate; and he has modified the result of the first horn of his dilemma. 


We are now simply presented with a variation of the standard objection 


‘if fate causes everything, nothing depends on us'.!** 


‘8! The subsequent sentence in Stoic. rep. 1056b (55.14—18 Teubner) is an additional 
step which is not required to disprove the principle that fate is the cause of everything («t 
yàp in 55.14 does not make much sense, e ôé, as X3, g, and B have it, fits better): it argues, 
by analogy only, that if fate does not cause certain bad things (false beliefs, etc.) it also 
does not cause the corresponding good things (true, steadfast beliefs, etc.), presumably 
since the kind of causation must be the same in both cases. The result is that there are 
more things of which fate is not (self-sufficient) cause. Presumably this was meant to make 
the argument even more damaging to Chrysippus. 

182 Cf, Alex. Fat. 207.5—21 for a use of those four expressions together in a similar Stoic 
context. 

183 The summary is followed by a brief appendix (Stoic. rep. 1056d—e) in which Plutarch 
produces a rather lame criticism of Chrysippus' thesis that the cosmos as a whole cannot 
be hindered or impeded. 

18+ Tn the next passage (Stoic. rep. 1056e—10572) Plutarch picks up again his initial pro- 
ject of showing the inconsistency between Stoic fate and the Stoic theory of impressions. 
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I now return to the controversy about whether Chrysippus identified 
fate and antecedent cause(s) (cf. above 6.3.6 and the framework story, 
6.4.1). In our Plutarch passage this controversy revolves around the second 
horn of the dilemma. The point under debate is, who—if anyone—it was 
who stated that fate is merely a procatarctic cause. Was it Chrysippus or 
Antipater, or someone else, or just Plutarch himself? The debate primarily 
concerns the (above-cited) introductory clause 6 àé Aéyeov, 67. Xpvourmos 
oUK avToTteAH ToDTcv aitiav àÀÀà. mpokarapkrucr)v pdvov émowtro TIV 
eipappévgv . . . (Stoic. rep. 1056b). The Greek text itself clearly permits 
all three of the following readings: 


(i) ‘Should anybody whoever state that Chrysippus considered fate to 
be not the self-sufficient but only the procatarctic cause of all things 
., referring by this clause to a particular passage of an original 
Chrysippean work from which Plutarch is in fact drawing.!55 
(ii) ‘If someone claims—as some later Stoic actually does—that Chrysippus 
means that fate is not the sufficient but only the procatarctic cause 
of all things . . .' in this way referring to some particular later inter- 
pretation of Chrysippus’ position.'®° 
(iii) ‘Should anybody whoever state that Chrysippus considered fate to 
be not the sufficient but only the procatarctic cause of all things . . .’ 
although Plutarch has no one in particular in mind and is not aware 
of anybody ever having said this. 


Of these three possibilities the first can be discarded. As has been shown 
above, Plutarch discusses at length the two alternatives that fate is either 
a self-sufficient or a procatarctic cause. Now, had Chrysippus himself 
stated anywhere in those of his writings from which Plutarch draws that 
fate is a procatarctic cause, Plutarch would not have provided a complex 
argument in order to show that fate cannot be a self-sufficient cause in 
the way he does in Stoic. rep. 1056a—b.!*? On the assumption that Plutarch 


This time he constructs a nested pair of dilemmas: either impressions are not fated, or, 
supposing they are, either all impressions and assents are faultless or fate is not faultless. 
(Thus the point that fate does no harm comes in again, as well.) Perhaps this was the 
argument Plutarch had in mind at the beginning (Stoic. rep. 1055f), and he got sidetracked. 
It is not very ingenious, since it presupposes that impressions are fully responsible for the 
subsequent assent—which is just what Chrysippus denied, as we were told by Plutarch in 
Stoic. rep. 1055f. 


155 "Theiler 1946, 64 n. 129, Cherniss 1976, 595. 

15 Schmekel 1938, 269—71, Donini 1988. 

1? The passage Theiler (1946, 64 n. 129), quotes in order to back up (i), i.e. Stoic. rep. 
1035e, differs in a crucial respect from the present one (and all other parallels in On Stoic 
Self-contradictions) in that it refers expressly to a particular Chrysippean work: ‘But if some- 
one says that Chrysippus, in his book “On . . ." has written . . .' (e? dé tis épet yeypadévan 
TÓv Xpíaummov év Ta mept... ). For instance Stoic. rep. 1049e, dice. and 1055a poar 
introduce objections by Plutarch where he employs scraps of Chrysippean doctrine for 
his own purposes. 
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drew the Sage Argument from a work by Chrysippus this passage thus 
yields further evidence against the view that Chrysippus himself identi- 
fied fate and (either procatarctic or self-sufficient) antecedent causes. 

The whole Plutarch passage (Stoic. rep. 1055f1056d) strongly suggests 
that Chrysippus called fate neither a procatarctic nor a self-sufficient cause. 
It is easy to conceive of how Plutarch developed the idea of constructing 
a dilemma based on those two alternatives: He took from Chrysippus' 
writings the thesis that fate is called ‘Cause’ (airia, cf. e.g. Stoic. rep. 1055f 
where, in a report from Stoic doctrine, fate is called peytorn airia, ‘the 
mightiest cause’ and ‘cause of all things’, airia mávrwv; cf. Stoic. rep. 
1056b). He further obtained from Chrysippus’ writings the distinction 
between self-sufficient and procatarctic causes (airov or aitia)—presum- 
ably from the context of the Sage Argument, i.e. the debate over assent, 
fate, and what depends on us. Putting the two bits together Plutarch then 
inferred that fate, gua cause, must be either self-sufficient or procatarctic, 
and subsequently set out to show that either assumption leads to a con- 
tradiction within Chrysippus’ philosophy. (This method of constructing 
a dilemma by using a dichotomy of one’s opponents is common in scepti- 
cism, cf. e.g. SE PH 2.48-69; 124-9.) 

By applying the attributes ‘self-sufficient’ and ‘procatarctic’ to fate, 
qua Cause, Plutarch, in fact, commits a category mistake. For, where 
Chrysippus gives fate the epithet ‘Cause’ (airia), that has to be carefully 
distinguished from the use of ‘cause’ (aittov/airia) for particular, indi- 
vidual bodies in the world (just as for him there is a difference between 
avayKnn and dvayKaiov, àXjÜew and dànbés, etc., cf. above 1.4.2; 3.4). 
Moreover no source confirms that fate itself is a procatarctic cause.!'55 Note 
that Plutarch followed the same methodical procedure and committed the 
very same type of mistake in his argument concerning fate and possibility 
in Stoic. rep. 1055e (cf. 3.2) which directly precedes the present chapter. 
In neither case would I want to clatm that he is unaware of his inaccuracy. 
It may be just another ingredient of his polemical method. 

The other two sources that connect fate with non-necessitating ante- 
cedent causes do not commit a category mistake. In Cic. Top. 59 we learn 
that fate is made up from causes that seem to have properties similar to the 
procatarctic causes and in Cic. Fat. 44 we learn that everything happens 
through fate in such a way that everything has an antecedent cause. Both 
times fate is identified with the ‘network’ or entirety of antecedent causes, 
not with a single procatarctic cause.!^? 


188 See on these points also Donini 1988, in particular 30-1. 

'89 Note also that, for reasons of consistency, the Plutarch passage can only be used to 
back up Cicero's On Fate if one assumes that all antecedent causes are procatarctic, and 
thus not self-sufficient and non-necessitating. This is denied e.g. by M. Frede 1980, 237-8, 
Ioppolo 1994, section IIL.4, together with section IV.3, and others—although I believe it 
is correct, see Bobzien 19985, section 6. 
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As to the remaining alternatives (1i) and (111) of how to understand the 
phrase ‘should someone say’ (6 0€ Aéycv) in Stoic. rep. 1056b, it seems 
that even if one considers all the evidence, there is no way of deciding 
definitely between (iii) and a restricted version of (ii). As regards version 
(ii), it is certainly possible that Plutarch was acquainted with a view of 
some later Stoics that fate is the network of procatarctic or antecedent 
causes. After all, Plutarch himself seems to have composed two books on 
fate and one entitled ‘about that which depends on us, against the Stoics’!” 
and in his restatement of the dilemma (1056c) and in the chapter on 
modalities (1055d—f) he invokes bits of standard arguments against fate 
which seem superior to his self-made ones. But even if this is so, we have 
to concede that Plutarch hardly did more than pick up the general 1dea 
that there exists some connection between fate and procatarctic causes, 
and that he then distorted the Stoic view by committing the category mis- 
take mentioned above. As to alternative (iii), that Plutarch has no par- 
ticular philosopher in mind, it fits the general evidence equally well as 
the previous one. (It may speak in favour of (iii) that the first horn of the 
dilemma, which—as has been shown—does not present the view of any 
particular philosopher, is also introduced with a singular indefinite pro- 
noun: raóT obv dy tis... Aéyg. ...) 

In conclusion, we can rule out (i) that Plutarch, when stating that fate 
is a procatarctic cause, reports a view he took directly from Chrysippus. 
Hence the passage cannot be adduced as evidence for the interpretation 
that for Chrysippus fate is the same as the procatarctic, or proximate and 
auxiliary, antecedent causes. On the contrary, the passage rather supplies 
some reasons against this assumption. There is insufficient evidence for 
a decision between (iii) the view that all we have is a purely fictitious 
assumption of Plutarch’s (made for his polemical purpose) and (ii) the 
view that this is a—distorted—report of a later Stoic (or sympathizing) 
interpretation of Chrysippus. Should the latter be the case, it is likely that 
this ultimately goes back to the same philosopher from whom Cicero draws 
in Fat. 44—45, and presumably again, in Top. 59, i.e. perhaps Posidonius 
or Antiochus."! 


199 Tlept eiuapuévys B’, Lamprias cat. no 56 and ‘mepi ro èg piv mpós roùs XrwuiKods’, 
Lamprias cat. no. 154; they are lost. In chs. 46 and 47 of On Stoic self-contradictions Plutarch 
may be drawing from these works. This would explain why, unlike in most of the other 
chapters, he adduces no Chrysippean book titles in these chapters. 

1?! I cannot see any reason why this should have been Antipater. Theiler’s criticism of 
Schmekel seems to be correct in this respect (1946, 64 n. 129). 
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Freedom and That Which Depends on Us: 
Epictetus and Early Stoics 


In Chrysippus' arguments for the compatibility of fate and moral respons- 
ibility we encountered no word for freedom. The freedom we identified as 
relevant to the arguments was freedom from external hindrances and from 
force. It was referred to generally by negative phrases like ‘not externally 
hindered’, ‘not necessitated’, but not by a single term or noun phrase; and 
it was regarded as a necessary condition for sometbing's depending on us 
and happening because of us. By ‘that which depends on us’ (in nostra 
potestate, éd? uiv) and ‘that which happens because of us’ (map ds) 
Chrysippus seems to have understood simply the things (mainly actions) 
of which we, qua rational beings, are the possible or actual cause. Such 
causal origination is brought about by the faculty of assent. The freedom 
from force and external hindrances was guaranteed by the use of this very 
mechanism through which we become the cause of our actions. For it is 
part of the nature of this mental capacity that human assent is neither 
forced nor fully externally determined. 

In the whole discussion of compatibilism we did not come upon the 
one Greek noun that is standardly translated as ‘freedom’, i.e. éAevOepía, 
or its cognate adjective éAeóflepos, ‘free’. However, these expressions no 
doubt denote freedom in some sense, and they play an important role in 
Stoic philosophy. Freedom! was an indispensable philosophical concept 
in early Stoic ethics, and became central in the moral philosophy of the 
Roman Stoa. 

The Stoic notion of freedom (éAevOepía) has been a source of modern 
misinterpretation and mis-assessment of the early Stoic theory of fate and 
of Chrysippus’ compatibilism. In particular, it has been confounded with 
the early Stoic or Chrysippean notion of that which depends on us. There 
are several reasons for this persistent confusion, including the facts 


* that in modern discussions of free-will, concepts similar both to the Stoic 
concept of freedom and to the early Stoic concept of that which depends 
on us have frequently been connected, and connected 1n various ways; 


1 [n this chapter I use the expressions ‘freedom’ and ‘free’ for the Greek éAevfepia and 
éAcvOepos, unless stated otherwise. 
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* that the English words ‘free’ and ‘freedom’ cover both of the two Stoic 
concepts; 

* that the Stoic Epictetus linked the two concepts in his philosophy; 

* that in later (post-Epictetan) antiquity the two terms 76 éd uiv and 
éAeUÜepos were often linked and sometimes used almost synonymously. 


There is, however, no evidence that the Stoic concept of freedom and the 
question of that which depends on us were connected in any way before 
the Roman Stoa. 

Both the concept of what is é' uiv and the concept of &AevÜepía are 
central to the part of Epictetus’ philosophy which is extant, recorded by 
his pupil Arrian? J shall consider these two Epictetan concepts, their 
relation to each other and to the corresponding concepts of the early 
Stoics, and the specific philosophical context in which they belong. Here 
is of course not the place to give a detailed analysis of Epictetus' philo- 
sophy of freedom through self-restriction. I confine myself to pointing 
out some changes in emphasis, interest, topics, and use of terminology 
in Epictetus, in order to be able to outline the main differences between 
his and the early Stoic theory. (Epicurus’ concept of mpoaípeows and its 
influence on the development of a concept of indeterminist freedom is 
considered briefly below in 8.7.) 

This chapter contains first an analysis of Epictetus’ concept of that which 
depends on us and how it relates to the early Stoic concept (7.1); then an 
outline of the Stoic notion of freedom, its role in Stoic philosophy, and its 
connection with the concept of that which depends on us (7.2); finally, 
a discussion of a couple of passages which are often wrongly associated 
with early Stoic compatibilism, and belong rather in the wider context 
of Epictetan ethics (7.3). 


7.1 EPICTETUS AND THAT WHICH DEPENDS ON US 


Chrysippus dealt with the concept of that which depends on us in the part 
of Stoic philosophy they called ‘physics’, demonstrating the compatibility 
of this concept with his theory of fate. He ensured that the things com- 
monly seen to depend on us are preserved in his philosophy, by placing the 
origin of those things in the human mind and its capacity to give assent. 
That which depends on us is thus embedded in a psychological theory. 
Given that the existence of things that depend on us was considered a 


? Epictetus (AD ¢c.55—c.135) was a pupil of the Stoic Musonius (ap ¢.30-c.100), and for 
most of the following points we find some related ideas in the few extant fragments of 
Musonius (in Stobaeus); this makes it likely that Epictetus took over many of these ideas 
from his teacher. 
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necessary condition for moral responsibility, Chrysippus thus secured a 
basic prerequisite for ethics. But there is no clear evidence that the notion 
of that which depends on us was topical within early Stoic ethics. Chrysippus 
also did not ask what the things were which depend on us. 1t appears 
that he took it for granted that there was general agreement about that 
question. For Epictetus, on the other hand, the main concern is which the 
particular kinds of things are that depend on us. 'T'he two topics were also 
terminologically differentiated: Chrysippus was concerned with what was 
later called rò éd ńuîv; Epictetus is primarily interested in rà ê$ jyiv, 
i.e. the kinds of things that depend on us.’ With this difference in interest 
there goes hand in hand a difference in how the expression ‘depending on 
us' is used. According to Chrysippus, something depends on me if I, qua 
rational being, am causally responsible either for its occurring (by assent- 
ing to the relevant impression), or for its not occurring (by withholding 
assent to the relevant impression). Hence (1) the element of causation, 
and in this sense, of self-origination is predominant, and (ii) in order to 
determine whether something depends on me, the individual case has to 
be examined. In Epictetus (1) the element of causation 1s not discussed, 
and the factor of self-origination is seldom emphasized, although the occa- 
sional use of phrases like xópios and adre€ovotos suggests that it was pre- 
supposed. Moreover (ii), in order to establish whether some particular 
thing depends on someone, it seems that for Epictetus what matters is 
whether it belongs to a class of things that cannot be externally hindered 
or forced. This means that, whereas according to Chrysippus, if I take 
a walk and nothing hinders me from walking, my walking depends on 
me (I caused it by assenting to an impulsive impression of the kind ‘you 
should take a walk’), for Epictetus it seems not to depend on me, since 
in principle something could prevent me from walking, even if in this case 
nothing does (cf. Diss. 4.1.68—73). Thus for Epictetus the modality of the 
expression 'depending on us' has changed and he singles out as things 
that depend on us only those types of things which are in our power under 
all possible circumstances and with absolute certainty. He is concerned 
to identify the things (activities, behaviour) that in the course of one's 
life can in no circumstances be prevented or spoiled by external factors, 
including other people's interference. It is the question of someone who 
plans their future life and actions and wants to know which factors of their 
future life can be relied on with certainty. 


* For Chrysippus neither of the substantivized forms is known. Tò é$' ńuiv occurs 
in Plutarch Stoic. rep. 1056d and in a book-title mepi roO èo uiv mpés rods Lrwixovs 
Lamprias cat. no. 154. I have not found rà e$? uiv as (semi-)technical term in any Stoic 
text before Musonius. (I take the explanatory clause about things that depend on us 
in Epiph. Haer. 3.36 (DD 592.25-6), which is ascribed to Zeno, to be later and not 
originally Zenonian. 
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The motivation for such questions—as it is usually presented by 
Epictetus—is to determine how one can avoid failures and disappoint- 
ments and how one can keep or attain an undisturbed and well-poised 
emotional state. That is, the motivation is chiefly prudential and prag- 
matic: if one is aware of the limits of one’s power, one’s future plans will 
be more realistic (they will probably include more ifs and whens)* and 
consequently one’s future disappointments will be minimized. The field 
is thus practical philosophy and ethics inasmuch as ethics helps one to 
attain happiness (eddacuovia). For, and not surprisingly, the only way to 
minimize frustration and to subsequently acquire true happiness is by con- 
sistently pursuing the morally right end (réAos), which is, in one common 
Stoic description, to live in accordance with Nature. The perspective 
from which that which depends on us is discussed has thus become a per- 
spective towards the future, concerned with guidance of actions and 
behaviour; before, in Chrysippus and the old Stoa it primarily was a back- 
wards perspective or time independent, concerned with the attribution 
of responsibility and with the moral assessment of actions. 

Accordingly, for Epictetus, the range of things that satisfy the condition 
of depending on us is much more limited than it was 'traditionally'. He 
puts in the class of the things that depend on us (ra êg ziv) primarily 
—or perhaps even exclusively—the ‘use of impressions’ (1) xpos Tcv 
Qavracuwv) which for him means primarily our assents and the impulses 
and beliefs we have as a consequence of assenting.? In the class of things 
that do not depend on us (rà oùx é¢’ iv) he puts everything else that 
has some influence on our life, i.e. our (positive) actions, the results of 
our activities, the things called ‘indifferents’ in Stoic ethics, like health, 
wealth, life, death—and, as Chrysippus and the tradition had done, the 
externally induced impressions themselves.* One can easily see how this 
restriction was brought about: If we use the Epictetan criterion for what 
depends on us for future actions, the result is meagre. For nearly every 
activity that involves intentional bodily movements however small, we can 
imagine some external obstacles that will prevent it from being carried 
out. With (positive) actions such as walking, eating, or escaping one's 
enemy, we can never be sure whether they will be in our power. Things 
look a bit better in cases in which assent is given in favour of not being 
active, i.e. in favour of refraining from action. In those cases one can argue 
(as Epictetus in effect does) that external influences cannot prevent one 


^ Cf. Inwood 1985, 119-26 and 165-75, for ‘reservation’ (óme£aípeau) in Seneca and 
Epictetus. 

5 These also depend on us according to Chrysippus, cf. Cic. Fat. 40-3; Gell. NA 7.2.11. 

* For Epictetus, typical passages are: Ench. 1, 2 and 5; Diss. 1.1.7; 1.1.12; 1.1.22~3; 1.6.40; 
1.12.34; 1.22.10; 2.5.8; 2.19.32; 3.24.3; 3.24.69; 3.24.108; 4.1.68—75. For Musonius, see 
Stob. Ecl. 11 159.25-160.11 (fr. 38 Hense). 
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from ‘inactivity’.’ But the safest bets are assent and intention. External 
hindrances are not conceivable there. Neither natural nor human force 
can prevent them from occurring, as Epictetus never tires of repeating. 
For Epictetus, assent, intention, and refraining from action depend on 
us, because we have the general ability to perform them, and no one 
and nothing external to us has the power of interfering and keeping us 
from performing them. 

Philosophically there is perhaps less of a difference between Epictetus 
and the early Stoa than this account makes one think. The underlying 
general idea of which occurrents (yvyvópeva) count as depending on us 
seems to be the same as for Chrysippus: in order to depend on us an event/ 
occurrent (i) has to be originated by us, hence we must not be forced, and 
(ii) must not be prevented by external circumstances. But Epictetus is 
not concerned with establishing that there are things that depend on us. 
Rather he employs the concept of that which depends on us within ethics, 
and although such an application is not recorded for early Stoic ethics, 
we can easily see how Epictetus’ concept of that which depends on us fits 
in with it. Antipater had determined the end (réAos) of human life as 


to do everything in one's power continuously and undeviatingly with a view 
to obtaining the predominating things which accord with nature.’ (Stob. 
Ecl. II 76.13—15, trans. Long/Sedley 59k) 


What Antipater had in mind becomes clearer from the archer analogy, 
in which human agents are compared to archers, in order to illustrate the 
difference between the end of life, and one’s objectives (Cic. Fin. III 22). 
In this analogy the Stoics distinguished between the archer's aiming 
straight at the target (the archer's end) and actually striking the target 
(the archer's objective). Accordingly, the end of life is doing everything 
to attain one's objective; from this has to be distinguished the actual 
achieving of the objective. Of these only the former is in our power. Here 
Epictetus comes in with the expression ‘that which depends on us’: he 
uses it to denote the realm within which we can do everything to attain 
our objective, and he relegates the actual achieving of the objective (or 
not, depending on the circumstances) to the sphere of that which does 
not depend on us.’ 

‘This, it seems to me, is all there is to Epictetus’ concept of that which 
depends on us. There is no evidence that this concept had anything to do 
with the choice between alternatives, let alone free (causally undetermined) 


7 e.g. Diss. 1.1.22-4. 
8 TT. LA e A ^ 2 ; Cona ; n 
Iláv 76 kaf aórÓv mowi Oujvekds kal áàmapafárws mpós rò rvyxyávew TÖV 
mponyovuévov KaTa iow. 
? This use of ra é$' uiv within ethics may well go back to Stoics earlier than Epictetus. 
But we have no evidence for this. 
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decision, or agent causality. (Behind it there lies the ‘I-cannot-be-bribed- 
or-blackmailed-into-doing-certain-things' idea of freedom.) As in the case 
of Chrysippus, there is no hint that Epictetus considered whether in the 
same circumstances the same person, with the same desires and beliefs, 
can do otherwise, in the sense that they are causally undetermined in what 
they do. The interpretation that according to Epictetus we are causally 
undetermined in deciding whether we give assent and whether we want 
something (in the sense that in the narrow boundaries of that which 
depends on us we are not causally predetermined in our choice) is simply 
wrong.'? Epictetus does not reflect upon our ability to choose between 
performing or not performing an activity. Rather, in some sense, such 
an ability seems always implicitly presupposed.!! Suppose, for example, 
that I am externally forced to go to prison. If I then happen to choose not 
to go, my choice will be frustrated, inasmuch as the object of my willing is 
externally prevented from realization. If, complying with god's plan, I 
happen to choose to go to prison, my choice will not be frustrated. In the 
same way my choice will never be frustrated in cases in which I ‘choose’ 
to give assent or to have an intention to do something. But, as far as the 
act of choice itself and its determinedness are concerned, there is no dif- 
ference in all these cases—whether or not my choice is frustrated. 

The passage(s) in which Epictetus says that even god cannot prevent or 
hinder us in the case of things that depend on us (e.g. Diss. 1.6.40) cannot 
be invoked to back up the claim that Epictetus deals with free choice. 
God's inability to interfere does not mean that, say, I can give assent to 
some impression although god does not want me to, but is unfortunately 
unable to prevent me. 'T'he point is rather (as usual) that assent and inten- 
tion, on the ground of their very nature, cannot be subjected to coercion or 
force, which includes possible coercion or force exercised by god. Epictetus' 
occasional use of the term adre€ovotos (‘under one's own authority’) in 
the context of the discussion of things that depend on us does not indi- 
cate any concern with the topic of undetermined choice either. In later 
texts rò avreEovotoy becomes synonymous with 70 éd Hiv (see below 


1 A more recent advocate of this view is Dobbin 1991, e.g. 121, 133. Generally, this 
interpretation assumes that for Epictetus we have no choice in the case of things that do 
not depend on us, e.g. whether we go to prison. Independently of what we decide or want, 
if we have to go, we will have to go; but that we have undetermined free choice in the case 
of things that depend on us: we cannot choose whether or not we will go to prison, but it 
is a matter of undetermined choice whether or not we accept (give assent in favour of) 
going to prison, and whether we go to prison willingly or unwillingly. 

1 Within the realm of that which depends on us we are repeatedly advised to go for 
those things that are in accordance with nature and to avoid those that are contrary to nature; 
cf. e.g. Ench. 2, 48.3; Diss. 3.10.10—11, 3.11.15, 3.24.101-2; but there is no reason to assume 
that Epictetus presupposed a capacity for causally undetermined choice. Equally zpoaípeots, 
often rendered as ‘moral choice’ is never characterized as causally undetermined choice by 
Epictetus, nor does it imply indeterminedness. 
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7.3.3.2), and sometimes involves the ability to choose freely or to start a 
motion without preceding cause, but in Epictetus it does not have these 
connotations. Epictetus clearly contrasts adre£ovovos with someone else's 
power or authority (é£ovo(a) over oneself. Adreéovatos indicates that some- 
thing is outside the sphere of influence of others, and in the sphere of one's 
own influence. That is, we have the same contrasts of the possibility of 
external hindrances and the absence of that possibility, and of heteronomy 
and autonomy, as in the distinction between 'things that depend on us' 
and ‘things that do not depend on us'."? 

"The absence of concern with the topic of freedom of decision is familiar 
from Chrysippus and the early Stoics. Similarly, despite a difference in 
the use of expressions, there seems to be little difference between Epictetus' 
and the early Stoic position on moral responsibility. In the extant works, 
Epictetus never considers the problem of whether it is consistent with Stoic 
philosophy in general to maintain that people are morally responsible for 
some things. But he deals with the questions of praise and blame and 
moral accountability within ethics. Praise and blame occur in two different 
contexts: On the one hand, praise and blame, reward and punishment are 
some among those external things from the influence and importance of 
which one should try to free oneself, precisely because they are not in our 
power (e.g. Diss. 2.13.2; 2.16.6—11). In a similar vein we learn that we 
should not praise or blame others—presumably because this diminishes 
the chances for our moral progress (Ench. 48.2). On the other hand, there 
is the occasional remark that the moral goodness and badness and the 
praiseworthiness and blameworthiness of an action do not depend on 
external factors, but are always derivative of the morally right or wrong 
beliefs or principles (ŝóypara) from which the agent acts (Diss. 4.4.44; 
4.8.1—4). We may praise or blame an agent for an action only insofar as 
it was brought about as the result of the right or wrong use made of the 
impressions. In line with this we learn that we are morally accountable 
(ómebÜvvos) only for those things that depend on us (Diss. 1.12.32-5). 
Thus Chrysippus and Epictetus agree fully on the point that actions are 
praiseworthy and blameworthy only insofar as they are the result of an 
act of assent to an impulsive impression—only that Epictetus seems to 
restrict the terms ‘depending on us’ and ‘accountable for’ to the use we 
make of our impressions, whereas Chrysippus allowed at least the first one 
to be applied to actions as well—if only derivatively.? (Since he appears 


2 Cf. the use of é£ovoíav £yew in Diss. 4.7.16 eis êpe ovdeis eEovoiay exer. 
jAevÜépwjua ro Tob Üco (see also 1.25.2, 4.12.8) with the use of adrefovouov in 4.1.62 
7) peu , : , A 

JF 7 > * ^ ^ > [à ^ » ^ > 
Tí oOv éovi TÒ mrovoóv ax@dAvrov róv üvÜporrrov Kal abreEovatov . . . and 4.1.68 mórepov oóv 
ovdev éxew adreLovouov, 6 emt uóvo oTt col... 

L The use of the phrase map huâs yiyveoGas (‘to happen because of us’) was extended 

p "juás y 
even to the consequences of our actions and omissions, see 5.3. 
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to hold that actions take place in the mind, the discrepancy is even smaller 
than it may seem; see 6.1.2.) As for the individual cases in which some- 
one is held responsible, i.e. for individual assent-action combinations as 
it were, there should be no disagreement in principle between the two 
philosophers. Again, the difference is rather one of perspective. 'l'he change 
of viewpoint in Epictetus' treatment of that which depends on us has its 
reason in a shift of topic, interest, and emphasis from the question of the 
possibility of moral accountability to the guidance of action. There is no 
indication that it is the result of any discontent on Epictetus' part with 
early Stoic or Chrysippean compatibilism—as appears to be the case in the 
Middle Platonist theory of fate, in Posidonius, and elsewhere. Rather, it 
seems that the theoretical, abstract question of the compatibility of fate 
and that which depends on us has completely dropped out of sight in 
Epictetus’ extant works. His conception of that which depends on us is 
basically independent of whether or not everything is fated. 

It is likely that both Epictetus' teacher Musonius and Epictetus him- 
self believed that, in the end, everything is predetermined. Musonius, it 
seems, may have stuck at least to the spirit of universal fate-determinism. 
For him the statement is reported that whatever happens cannot happen 
otherwise.“ Epictetus appears to have avoided talking about fate (eiuappévn) 
qua network of causes and the Chrysippean theory of causal determin- 
ism. He repeatedly employed Cleanthes’ verses on destiny (merpwuévn) 
for practical purposes; the concept of destiny used is that of personal fate, 
i.e. the common belief that the gods allot to every person their destiny." 
The one time when Epictetus speaks in propria persona about ‘destiny’ 
(Diss. 1.12.25), we are presented with the idea of personal fate, too, and 
the terminology seems to be borrowed from Cleanthes’ verses. There 
can be little doubt that Epictetus was convinced that god was respons- 
ible for what happens in the world, and that he preordained everything 
(Diss. 1.12.15-17). But his remarks are so vague that one cannot make out 
whether god’s predetermination concerns general matters only, or particu- 
lars as well; and no connection is drawn to the causal interconnectedness 
of things. 

To conclude, the role of that which depends on us in Epictetus’ philo- 
sophy (as far as it has come down to us) differs noticeably from the func- 
tion it has for the early Stoa (as far as their philosophy has come down 
to us): In early Stoic philosophy the notion of that which depends on us 
has its place in physics—more precisely, in Stoic psychology. It has the 
function of preserving the possibility of moral responsibility. It is thus a 


i Stob. Ecl. IV 44, 60 (fr. 42 Hense), ót: Tota rr) 5 ToU kóauov púas Kai Tv kai ČOT 
kai €orat Kal oby otóv re GAAws yiyveoDa Tà yvyvópeva 1) ws viv exer. 
15 Ench. 53.1, Diss. 2.23.42, 3.22.95, 4.1.131, 4.4.34; discussed below in 7.3.1 and 2. 
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basic precondition for ethics, but not itself part of ethics. For Epictetus, 
the notion of that which depends on us serves—on the basis of an already 
established theory of morals—a predominantly practical purpose. It has 
its role within ethics. It is intended to provide a means that helps people 
to plan and lead a good and undisturbed life. Its primary function is guid- 
ance of life and actions. Despite the different primary function assigned to 
the concept of that which depends on us, there is little difference between 
Chrysippus and Epictetus in the relevant parts of Stoic philosophy— 
except that in his extant works Epictetus shows no signs of any critical 
awareness of the problem of compatibilism. Epictetus’ concept of that 
which depends on us—like that of Chrysippus—is not concerned with 
indeterminist freedom of decision or freedom to do otherwise. 


7.2 FREEDOM (éAevÜOepía) 


EAeóUepos (‘free’) and éAevOepía (‘freedom’) were originally political terms. 
On the level of the polis, freedom denoted the absence of tyranny; in 
the relation between the polis and others, and on the level of individual 
persons, it stood for the opposite of enslavement.'5 In these political uses, 
freedom is contrasted with the dependency on someone else: it is the 
contrast between heteronomy or other-determination, and autonomy or 
self-determination. Philosophers soon made metaphorical use of this con- 
trast between freedom on the one hand, and slavery and tyranny on the 
other. In ethics, the external, legal or physical, freedom from the forces 
of tyranny and slavery is replaced by internal, psychological freedom: 
in order to be free, one must not be the slave of one’s passions, or under 
the tyranny of one’s desires for external, material goods. This is the free- 
dom from certain inner-psychic determining factors (freedom of type F6, 
see 6.3.5). Such psychological freedom is regarded as a prerequisite for 
a good and happy life. Again, heteronomy, this time the determination 
by passions or desires (which are regarded as separable from oneself) 
is opposed to autonomy or the agents’ being in control of themselves." 
In these contexts of politics and ethics, freedom is never the freedom to 
decide between alternative courses of actions, or the power to do other- 
wise, or causal indeterminedness; nor is it ever connected with a two-sided 
potestative concept of that which depends on us. It is always the freedom 


16 For the complex history of the terms éAevOepos and £AevÜepía, see e.g. Nestle 1967, 
1972, and Raaflaub 1985. 

7 The metaphor is also used in the context of fate: rejecting fate, Epicurus calls it a 
master (or rather mistress, 9eozóris) who enslaves (SovAevew), and he claims that what 
happens because of us (rò map 14s) has no master (is dóéorrorov), viz. has no master 
other than ourselves (DL 10.133—4). 
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of an individual (or group of individuals) from certain external or internal 
determining factors, thus providing a sphere in which the individuals are 
masters of their own affairs. 

The Stoic philosophical concept of freedom (éAevÜepía) has its origin 
in the metaphorical, ethical, use of ‘free’ (éAeóepos). It is the concept of 
psychological freedom, taken to its extremes; it requires total independ- 
ence of the person from all passions and from all wrong desires. Not sur- 
prisingly, only sages can obtain this freedom. 


7.2.1 The early Stoics on freedom (édevbepia) 


In Stoic philosophy, the concept of freedom was dealt with from its 
very beginning; but there are few testimonies about freedom that can be 
assigned with certainty to the early Stoa. In Diogenes Laertius we find 
a passage from Zeno’s Republic where he declares that ‘only the wise or 
virtuous are true citizens or friends or kindred or free men (éAevÜépovs)', 
and that all those who are not wise are ‘enemies, slaves, and aliens to one 
another’.'® Then we have from Zeno a modification of a Sophoclean verse 
on free-men and slaves, in which the freedom of the wise must be the 
underlying idea: 


And Zeno revised the following verses of Sophocles 
Whoever comes to traffic with a tyrant, 
Will be his slave, even if he has come a free man, 
and rewrote them as 
Won't be a slave, if he has come a free man, 
‘free’ now signifying someone who is fearless, magnanimous, and not humbled.'? 


(Plut. Aud. poet. 33d) 


Cleanthes wrote a whole book on freedom (DL 7.175), but apart from 
its title nothing has survived.? We have nothing at all on freedom that 
is attributed directly to Chrysippus. Of the passages listed in von Arnim 
that deal with freedom, four more might reasonably be thought of as early 


18 DL 7.323, with parallels in Cic. pro Mur. 61. 
1 kai ó Zývwv érravopÜoóuevos Tò Tob XodokAéovs 
dots ÕE mpos TÚpavvov eurropeverat, 
ee a o 7 ; 
ketvov ort dobAos, Kav éAeUÜepos uóAm 
$ 
HETEYPOpE a e ! 
ovk Ett dobdAos, av éAeÜepos uóÀn 
s / fA 7 NT aos , 13 ; 
TÒ eAevÜ£pq viv ovvekQatvow Tov ade} kai peyadddpova kai drameivwrov 
(Cf. Epict. Diss. 4.6.8: àárápaxos kai drameivwros kat éAeUÜepos.) 
? Perhaps Philo's book On the fact that the wise are free and the fifth of Cicero's Stoic 
Paradoxes on the same topic may give us some general idea of the issues that Cleanthes 
dealt with. 
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Stoic.” They are Stob. Ecl. II 101.15—20, Cic. Fin. III 75 and Acad. II 
136, and DL 7.121. This last passage gives a definition of freedom, as 
efovoia avtotpayias.”* We know that Chrysippus used aùrorpayia in 
the sense of “doing what is one's own'.? Accordingly, freedom would then 
be the power of managing one's own things. That is, you are free if you 
have the power of doing what you want or what you should do. This is in 
harmony with Philo, who, when discussing the freedom of the virtuous, 
quotes Zeno as having said that no one could ‘force any wise person to 
do unwillingly anything that they do not want to do'.?* 

All testimonies on Stoic freedom (£AevÜepía), without exception, belong 
to ethics or politics.” ‘Freedom’ and being ‘free’ are typically contrasted 
with ‘slavery’ (6ovAeía) and being a ‘slave’ (600A0s), and the philosoph- 
ical use of the concepts in ethics seems to have taken its origin from the 
analogy with politics and public life, as in Zeno's Republic (see above). 
Most sources make the point that only the sage is (truly) free whereas 
common mortals are all (truly) slaves.” Freedom is further typically cited 
as one of a number of positive attributes all of which belong only to wise 
persons;”’ in early sources often with political attributes, later with any 
attributes of virtue. ‘True’ freedom depends on the disposition (8u&0eois) 
of the wise person's soul, which is stable and in a state of ideal tension. 
As regards freedom, this state of soul has a twofold effect on the person's 
behaviour: internally, the one who is free is master of his passions;?? extern- 
ally, the one who is free cannot be bribed or blackmailed into actions 
which he does not want to perform.” The reason is that the wise and truly 
free do not have any desires to which bribes or blackmails could latch on. 
Both passions and desires are a species of belief for the Stoics. The wise 
are thus free, if they have the right beliefs (0p07) ófa, see Philo on Zeno 
above), and in particular do not have any wrong or false beliefs of the kind 
that are passions or desires. Being one's own authority, or in control of 


?^ As to the remaining passages quoted by von Arnim (SVF iii. 359—64 from Philo's 
On the fact that the wise are free, 603, from Philo’s On Sobriety, and SVF iii. 356 and 365 
from Dio Chrysostom), they do not mention Stoics at all, and although clearly Stoicizing, 
must contain material later than Chrysippus. 

? Similarly, Origen reports, as opinion of ‘the Greeks’, xai uóvov kai mávra TrÓv oddov 
(va, €AcdOepov, é£ovaíav abrompayias amo Tob Üciov vóuov eiAgóóra (Evang. Ioannis. Yl 10). 

3 Tà aoro? mpárrew, Plut. Stoic. rep. 1043b. 

* Cf. Quod omnis probus liber 97, rò Zyvaverov emipwvijcat, Gt. "Ü&rrov av doKov 
Barrioa tis mAnpy mveónaros 7) Bu&cacro rv orovõaiwv óvrwoüv kovra Spdaai TL Tv 
dPovdyray”. 

25 This holds also of the later passages in Philo’s Quod omnis probus liber and of Dio 
Chrysostom, and of Cicero’s fifth Stoic paradox. 

% e.g. DL 7.32-3; Stob. Ecl. II 101, 15-20; Cic. Acad. II 136. 

7 e.g. DL 7.32-3; Cic. Acad. II 136. 

?5 Nec obediens cupiditati, Cic. Fin. IH 75. 

? Nec dominationi cuiusquam parens, ibid. 
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oneself, thus does not mean that some reasoning part of the soul is in con- 
trol of some appetitive or emotive part of the soul (there are no such parts, 
see 6.1.2, 6.3.5). Rather, in order to become free, or master of oneself, 
one has to rid oneself of false (emotive) beliefs, and replace them by true 
beliefs about what is desirable and what is not. Stoic freedom is thus 
internal or psychological freedom, i.e. it depends entirely on the state of 
the mind of the person, and—1n line with the Stoic cognitivist theory of 
passions and desires—someone’s freedom can be reduced to the beliefs 
that person holds, and the firmness with which they are held. 

In none of the testimonies on early Stoics 1s there any connection drawn 
between this concept of freedom and that which depends on us (éd? uiv). 
Freedom, as I have said, belongs exclusively to ethics (including politics); 
that which depends on us belongs to physics, in particular to psychology. 
The function and purpose of the two concepts in early Stoic philosophy 
are quite different. Only the wise are free, but wise and non-wise people 
alike are responsible for their actions; their actions depend on them in 
exactly the same way. Whether I am a slave of my passions or bribed into 
actions by other people, Į am accountable for my deeds and omissions in 
exactly the same way as the wise person is.?! 

There is also no mention of the wise having more choices or possibil- 
ities in their actions; they differ from common people rather in that they 
always follow up the right choices and are not tempted by the wrong 
alternatives. This is not to deny that by performing certain actions one 
widens one's future choices, by performing others one narrows them down 
—with ‘choices’ here referring to those possible courses of actions that 
one Is neither externally hindered nor forced to follow up. And it cannot 
be ruled out that on balance the wise may end up with more such choices. 
However, sages, qua being wise, will have usually only one option they can 
take. For there is generally only one morally right choice, whereas there 
are many ways in which one can go wrong. 


7.2.2 Epictetus on freedom ( éAevÜepía.) 


‘The concept of freedom is central to Epictetus’ philosophy as it has sur- 
vived. We have an extensive essay especially on that topic (Diss. 4.1), and 
freedom plays a prevalent role in numerous other essays. There seems to 
be little difference between Epictetus' concept of freedom and the early 
Stoic one. But again, there is a shift in emphasis. According to Epictetus, 


* Note also that Cicero deals with both topics, with eleutheria (libertas) in his Stoic 
Paradoxes, with the Stoic position on that which depends on us in his On Fate, and that 
he draws no connection at all between the two. 

95 The difference between the early Stoic concept of that which depends on us and the 
early Stoic concept of éAeufepia has been aptly pointed out by Stough 1978, 224. 
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the free person is ‘someone who lives as he wills, who is neither necessit- 
ated nor hindered nor forced, whose impulses are unhampered, whose 
desires reach their end . . .' (Diss. 4.1.1); and again, ‘someone for whom 
all things happen in accordance with choice and whom none can constrain’ 
(Diss. 1.12.9) and someone ‘who is rid of pain, fear, and trouble’ (Diss. 
2.1.24).? As in the early Stoa, so in Epictetus, freedom is a moral quality 
which only wise people possess, and it is frequently opposed to slavery (e.g. 
Diss, 2.2.13). It is not connected primarily with actions, but is linked to 
persons and their character dispositions or states of mind. But in Epictetus 
freedom occurs typically within a group of terms that are connected with 
tranquillity of mind, such as drapagia, dmafeva, adxa@Avtos.* 

What mainly concerns us here is how Epictetus sees the relation between 
freedom and that which depends on us. Unlike the early Stoics, Epictetus 
expressly made the connection between the two concepts, and it is essen- 
tial for an understanding of his philosophy to comprehend their relation. 
The relation between his notions of that which depends on us and his 
notion of freedom is then as follows: Freedom is a virtuous state of mind, 
desirable and to be aimed at. In order to achieve this virtue you must (i) 
know exactly what things depend on you and (ii) align your desires, life 
plan, etc. in such a way that you only ever want what depends on you 
and expect only what is within the boundaries of what depends on you— 
which is restricted to the ‘the use of your impressions’ (cf. 7./). In short, 
you possess freedom if, knowing what depends on you, you do not ever 
desire or deplore anything that does not depend on you.™ Such a relation 
between freedom and that which depends on us is conceivable only with 
Epictetus’ modified understanding of what depends on us. Chrysippus’ 
conception of it does not admit of such a relation. For whether a particu- 
lar thing, an action, say, depends on us in the Chrysippean sense is con- 
tingent upon whether there are hindrances at the time of the attempted 
performance, and frequently agents will learn about them only when they 
actually try to act. Nevertheless, for Epictetus, as for the early Stoics, in 
general there are no more things that depend on the free sage than there 
are that depend on common people. The only difference is that the sage 
knows about the restrictions of that which depends on us. As to moral 


2 "EAeólepós éorw 6 Cav ws BovAerat, ôv oT. dvayxdoat &orw otre KwAtcat obre 
Bidcacbat, of ai éppai dveumdd.oror, ai dpé€ers EmitevkTiKal...,... Ô yiverat mávra 
` j Ya 38 X. Ru z A sa y 3 rarer 
KaTa Tpoaipeow Kal dv obdels Stvarat KwAGoat, . . . doris È’ ámíjMakrat AuTaV Kal dóflev 

Kal TApayav. 

35 e.g, Diss, 2.1.21, 3.5.7, 3.15.12, 4.1.27-8; Ench. 29, dxwdvrtos also often occurs together 
with éd? Hiv. 

* Cf. the essay on freedom; consider also ‘And because of this, if he holds that that which 
is good for him and beneficial is only in those things that are free from hindrance and 
depend on him, he will be free (€Aed@epos), serene, happy. . . .' (Diss. 4.7.9). Cf. also Sen., 
Vit. beat. XV 7. 
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responsibility, common persons are no less accountable for their actions 
than the free sage, and Epictetus' restriction of that which depends on 
us does not diminish our moral responsibility. Thus, as in the case of the 
early Stoics, there is no direct connection between the concept of free- 
dom (éAevÜepía) and that of moral responsibility.” 


7.2.3 Is éAevÜepía the only true freedom? 


It can now be seen that a prevalent interpretation of Stoic theory of 
freedom is quite unfounded. This is the interpretation that for the Stoics 
éAevbepta was to fulfil the role of a substitute for ‘the real freedom of the 
will’ (that which depends on us, interpreted as free will or freedom of 
decision), which, alas, was destroyed by Stoic determinism. This assump- 
tion is often made in connection with the idea that free will was a mere 
illusion (the concept of free will a mere epistemic concept) in Stoicism 
and was regarded as such by the Stoics. It is then assumed that the Stoics 
intended to make up for this lack of freedom with their concept of 
éAevÜepía, the freedom reserved for the wise only, which is then referred 
to as ‘the only freedom left for a man’, and as ‘the only true freedom’.*”” 
Thus the two concepts of that which depends on us and freedom are taken 
to have played roles in the discussion of a single philosophical problem, and 
moreover, they are often not properly distinguished.** 

This treatment of Stoic freedom and what depends on us ignores some 
essential points: First, there is no evidence that the topics of freedom 
and of that which depends on us were connected in Stoic philosophy in 
any way before Epictetus. When Stoic sources talk about ‘true freedom 
(éAevÜepía)' in the context of the freedom of the wise (e.g. Stob. Ecl. II 
101.15—20), the contrast is not with some ‘illusory freedom of the will’ i.e. 
‘that which depends on us’. The contrast is with the ‘illusory freedom 
(éAevOepía)' of the non-wise free-man, who thinks of himself as free, but 
is in fact a slave, viz. a slave of his passions and wrong desires (7.2.1). 
Second, there is no reason to believe that the early Stoics thought their 


?5 This does of course not preclude the notion that our beliefs about what we are morally 
responsible for can be pertinent to our progress towards freedom in various ways. For 
instance, as long as I believe that I bear moral responsibility for the disastrous consequences 
of an earthquake, since I did not succeed in preventing it from happening, the accompany- 
ing emotional distress I feel about my assumed moral failure will, presumably, be detri- 
mental to my progress towards freedom. 

** So Long, 1971, 175, 189 f£; Long/Sedley 1987, i. 394; Inwood 1985, 109-11. 
Similarly Pohlenz 1959, i. 106; Forschner 1981, 110—11. 

37 Inwood 1985, 110, Long/Sedley 1987, i. 394. 

* Long 1971, 189—90; Inwood 1985, 109-10. This mix-up prompts Long to wonder 
why ‘this (Stoic) concept of freedom (i.e. éAevuÜepía) was not attacked by critics of Stoic 
determinism' (ibid. 175). 
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concept of that which depends on us to be in any way deficient, or to be 
founded on an illusion. Rather, it seems that they (and the other Hellen- 
istic philosophers) did not have a concept of (indeterminist) freedom 
to do otherwise or of freedom of decision. Third, there is no parallel in 
Hellenistic times to the English ambiguity of 'freedom', as freedom of 
decision and freedom from hindrances and political freedom; there was 
no one word in early Hellenistic philosophy that covered these various 
meanings. Fourth, and most importantly, the debate over fatalism, deter- 
minism, and that which depends on us assigned the concept of that which 
depends on us a special function: namely to guarantee the possibility of 
moral responsibility, of purposeful action, of a legal system, etc. The con- 
cept of that which depends on us was considered an important necessary 
condition for these. The early Stoic concept of freedom, with its restric- 
tion to wise people, and being in the first instance ‘freedom from’ and 
not connected with the origination of intention and action, obviously could 
not and never was meant to fulfil this function.” Hence, not only is there 
no evidence that any Stoic thought of €Aev@epia as an ersatz for the ‘lost’ 
freedom of that which depends on us in the debate of determinism; we 
should find it surprising if any Stoic had suggested this. For they would 
have suggested using a completely different concept, fulfilling a differ- 
ent function, in a different part of Stoic philosophy, and referred to by 
a different term, in order to make up for the lack of things depending on 
us, Obviously, such a suggestion would have been quite without point 
or philosophical motivation.” 


7.2.4* Freedom (éAevÜepía) and that which depends on us 
in later antiquity 


A closer connection between the expressions éAeUÜepos and rò éd tiv 
can, however, be found in Greek texts shortly after Epictetus, and 1s thus 
not altogether far-fetched. Perhaps the earliest surviving evidence comes 
from the Christian apologist Justin Martyr (c.Ap 100—653. He is strongly 
influenced by Stoic thought of his time, an admirer of Stoic ethics (Apol. 
II 8 46b), but sternly opposed to Stoic determinism (Apel. I 7 45c-d). In 
his works we find what we missed in Epictetus, namely the introduction 
of éAedfepos into the discussion of the compatibility of the Fate Principle 
with that which depends on us (.Apol. I 43 80d). In the context of his argu- 
ing against this compatibility, he claims that human beings and angels 


? One may remember that it was in particular bad actions and errors for which respons- 
ibility had to be secured; see Gell. NA 7.2.4—14. 

^? "This is not to deny that later philosophers have tried, in various ways, to substitute 
concepts of freedom similar to Stoic €Aev@epia for concepts of ‘undetermined freedom of 
decision’. 
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have a power (ó9vajus)'! of free choice (éAevÜcpa mpoaípeots,? Apol. 1 43 
80e). This power may echo Epictetus’ zpoa£peotus or spoatperucr) ĝúvauis 
(Diss, 2.23.9-28); however, it is now regularly adorned with the attribute 
‘free’ (éAeóBepos). The power (Obvojus) is clearly understood as a two-sided 
capacity. Whether Justin thought of it as undetermined, un-predetermined, 
or merely free from external force (see 6.3.5), is hard to make out from 
the texts. In Alexander of Aphrodisias, and generally from the end of 
the second century onwards we repeatedly find the locutions 76 éd" utr 
(‘that which depends on us’) and éAeí0epos (‘free’) closely related: in 
particular the adjectival expression éAeófepos is predicated of rò ef’ uiv. 
Thus Alexander writes ‘that which depends on us is free and under one's 
own authority’, and Nemesius states ‘that which depends on us must 
be free’.** (For both authors that which depends on us presupposes a 
two-sided capacity of the agent, see 8.7.) 

In all these passages éAeófepos no longer has anything to do with the 
early Stoic or the Epictetan technical philosophical sense of the word (see 
7.2.1, 7.2.2). It is a freedom in which a// human beings share, not only 
the wise.“ This means that despite this later close link between the expres- 
sions éAeUÜepos and é¢’ ýuîv there is even in later ancient philosophy no 
evidence that the Stoic concept of &AevÜepía played a role in the debate 
about the compatibility of fate and the kind of freedom that is required 
for moral responsibility. 


7.3 CLEAN THES, EPICTETUS, THE DOG, 
AND THE CART 


"There are two short Stoic testimonies that have been connected in vari- 
ous ways with Chrysippus' or early Stoic fate theory and compatibilism. 
"These are first, five verses from a hymn of Cleanthes, which Seneca cites 
in Latin, and of which Epictetus in several places reports the first or the 
first few lines; and second, a simile that compares human beings deter- 
mined by fate to dogs tied to carts, which is reported by Hippolytus (Haer. 
1.21.2). The similarity between these two texts has been generally noticed. 
I suggest and argue in this section that these texts have been notoriously 


“ Cf. also Apol. II 7 46a. 

? [na parallel passage Justin’s pupil, Tatian, talks about the éAewepia ris mpoaipécews 
(Orat. ad Graec. 7 146c). 

* Alex. Fat. 189.10, efvat 76 éd? Hyiv éAeóBepóv Te kat aDre£osoiov, cf. Fat. 188.21, Tò 
cAeólepóv re kai aùtetoúoiov, in the context of 76 éd piv. 

^ Nem. Nat. hom. 105.24 éAeóepov yàp eivai Sei Tò ef Hiv, cf. 36.26—37.1 eredPepor 
yap Te kai abre€ovatov 76 Aoyucóv. "EAcóUepos in this use occurs also in Plot. Enn. VI 8.4—6. 

55 Tatian also preserves the link between freedom and virtue and slavery and sin: 6oGÀoc 
yeyóvajuev o£ éAeóÜepor, dea. riv ápgapríav émpát'opev (Orat. ad Graec. 11 150d). 
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overestimated in their value as testimonies for early Stoic determinism 
or compatibilism, and that Hippolytus' simile in fact belongs in the 
tradition of Epictetus and the Roman Stoa. This is the main reason why 
this section 1s placed together with Epictetus in this chapter, although it 
has perhaps more the status of an appendix. 'T'he section starts with a 
consideration of Cleanthes' famous lines (7.3.1) and their interpretation 
by Epictetus (7.3.2), which is followed by a discussion of the dog-cart 
simile (7.3.3). 


7.3.1 Cleanthes on Destiny 
The verses from Cleanthes run: 


(1) Lead me, o Zeus, and you, Destiny, 

(2) to the place you have assigned to me, 

(3) For I shall follow without hesitating. And if I do not want «to follow, 
(4) having become bad, I will follow none the less. (Epict., Ench. 53.1)'* 
(5) The Fates lead the willing, and pull the unwilling. (Sen. Epist. 107.10)" 


It is important to distinguish between what Cleanthes may have had in 
mind when he composed the hymn and the use Epictetus (and Seneca) 
put it to some three hundred years later. We do not have sufficient 
information to establish what Cleanthes had in mind. T'o begin with, we 
lack the context of the verses in the hymn or poem—if indeed there was 
any context. 


^» (1) &yov ôé EO En Zev, Kal ob y 7) ITezpwuevn, 

(2) drat ro o bpd eg Siareraypevos” 

(3) as čhopaí y &okvos: Hv &é [ye] uh éw, 

(4) xaxós yevápevos, obdev T)rrov élojaa. 
The first verse occurs also in Diss. 2.23.42, 3.22.95; 4.4.34 (here expressly attributed to 
Cleanthes); the first and second verses also in 4.1.131. The report may be a slightly modified 
version of Cleanthes' original lines. For comparison, e.g. the statements of Plato quoted 
in Ench. 53.3 and 4 differ notably from the original, although it may of course be harder 
to modify verse than prose. T'he verses are also quoted in Vettius Valens (astrologer, 2nd 
cent. AD) 271.32 and 261.24. 


'" (5) ducunt volentem fata*, nolentem trahunt. 


* fata: if the plural was in the Greek, fata should translate Mo(pa: rather than 
ejuapuern, and thus stem from the area of common belief rather than the con- 
text of philosophical fate theory. 


This fifth verse occurs only in Sen. Epist. 107.10 and could be Seneca’s own interpretat- 
ive addition (cf. Dahlmann 1977). Seneca's translation of the first four lines varies quite 
a bit from the Greek in Epictetus so that this last line might also. Cf. also Vita beata 15.6 
*quisquis . . . sequi', 15.7 ‘dea parere libertas est’. (We find a quotation of Seneca’s trans- 
lation in Augustine, Ceo. V 8.) 

58 J. Dalfen (1971) shows that the poem forms a unified whole, and that there is no need 
to consider it as a fragment of a longer hymn. 
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Again, we know very little about Cleanthes’ view on fate. it is not 
even handed down whether or not he thought that everything is fated. 
We might assume, though, that he did not make any outspoken statement 
against the Fate Principle. We know that, unlike Chrysippus, Cleanthes 
held that not everything fated is the work of providence, though what is 
due to providence is always fated (Calc. Tim. ch. 144, quoted in 7.4.1). 
From Cleanthes’ long hymn to Zeus (Stob. Ecl. I 25.3-27.4, SVF i. 537; 
I shall refer to SV F pages and lines) we obtain some hint that the things 
which are not the work of providence are the bad actions of bad people 
(Hymn 122.11—13). From the hymn we can take it further to have been his 
view that god has designed a universal law (Hymn 122.20; 123,5) which is 
a law of reason, and that there is a discrepancy between this law and real- 
ity, in particular the reality of actual human behaviour (Hymn 122.18— 
19), i.e. the law is normative and not a ‘law of nature’ in the modern sense. 
We learn that bad people do not (always) know the law and (consequently?) 
do not act in accordance with it (Hymn 122.20—21), but that god in the 
end always manages to harmonize the good and the bad things in one 
world (Hymn 122.14—17). 

It is impossible to tell from our sources whether Cleanthes had any deep 
understanding of the problem of determinism and freedom. But there are 
no signs that he was in any way aware of the difficulties. The hymn is 
certainly full of obscurities and near-inconsistencies (as hymns tend to 
be) and it seems at times to mix in common beliefs and ideas about god, 
predetermination, etc. The five Cleanthean lines on destiny permit differ- 
ent readings, and I doubt that one can determine which was Cleanthes' 
own. There are several difficulties: Is that which has been assigned to 
a person (eiui Oiureraypévos, vs 2) normative, i.e. what one should do; 
or is it factual, i.e. what one will do? And is it general, i.e. part of the 
universal law or is it personal, i.e. designed and tailor-made for each indi- 
vidual? I would opt for factual and personal, the former with less con- 
viction. (Is a person's ‘lot’ predetermined in all details—as Chrysippus 
clearly held—or is it determined in outline only, or perhaps confined to 
the main results of actions? I leave this open.) 

Verses 3 to 4 (or 5) distinguish two basic alternative modes of human 
behaviour:?? On the one hand, we may be good and undistorted, and god 
lets us know what is planned for us. (If one has to follow one's lot, one 
has to know it; there is an implicit assumption that if one is good, god 
will let one know what one should do or one will naturally know what one 


^? The fact that Cleanthes took a stand on which premiss of the Master Argument is 
false proves nothing; logical determinism and physical fate-determinism were not usually 
connected at his time (see Chs. 2, 3, and 5). 

5 Vss 3 and 4 seem to be modelled on Euripides, Hecuba 346—7, cf, Dalfen 1971, 179. 
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should do.) We will then follow or obey (like the English ‘to follow’, 
&hopa carries both meanings) without hesitation (vs 3) and willingly (as 
can be inferred from the contrast with the second possibility vss 3-4), 
On the other hand we might have turned (out) bad, and, presumably 
because of this, do not want to follow that which is ordained for us. (The 
hymn suggests a reason why we do not want to follow: we do not see and 
hear the relevant bits of god’s universal law which tell us what we should 
do, Hymn 122.19-20.) However, we will follow or obey none the less. 
Here, a crucial ambiguity comes with the phrase ‘I will follow none the 
less’ (oddev rror epopat). This might be understood as: 


* I do not want (i.e. do not desire) to follow, but will (i.e. have the inten- 
tion or impulse) none the less. This would introduce a conflict between 
irrational desire and deliberate intention in which intention ‘wins’. In 
this case éojac refers to an action. 


Or as: 


* I do not want to (i.e. do not have the desire and/or intention) but will 
follow none the less (as a matter of fact and against my intention, unwill- 
ingly). In this case éfouac cannot refer to an action (no intention or 
impulse, no action) but refers to something that happens to the person 
or that the person suffers. 


There are two points in favour of the latter alternative: tbe fifth verse 
and another bit of the hymn: In the hymn we read that the whole cos- 
mos obeys god's guidance ('this whole universe . . . obeys you, wherever 
you lead it, and willingly submits itself to your rule',? Hymn 122.3—4). 
As the cosmos must include any number of inanimate entities, the words 
‘lead’ (&yms) and ‘obey’ (zreiBero«) must refer to that which god ordains, 
and what as a matter of fact happens (which in the case of inanimate and 
non-rational beings is the same), with or without intention. Similarly, 
the phrase fata trahunt in verse 5, suggests unwillingness and lack of 
deliberate intention.? Hence I assume that Cleanthes’ use of epouar (or 
meicouat) in verse 4 was to refer to mere happening ?* 

We can then describe the situation that Cleanthes couched in verse as 
follows: the praying person— say, Cleanthes—-asks god, who preordained 
his lot, for guidance as to what his destiny is (which might be part of the 


5! Cf. Cic. Nat. deor. II 13, 1H 16, Div. I 6, for Cleanthes! belief in divination; also 
Philo, Prov. II 74. 

32 Lot dé was 00e xóopos . . . weiPerar, 7) kev Gyms, kal ékæv (sic!) vmó octo xpareiroa. 
Cf. also Vettius Valens, who has the alternative formulation of vs 4: «akós yevópevos abt 
TOÛTO TECTO. 

5 If the fifth verse is just Seneca’s interpretation of Cleanthes’ four lines (cf. Dahimann 
1977), of course it only shows how Seneca understood the verse. 

5* But note that Seneca clearly takes it in the sense of the first alternative, cf. the con- 
text, Epist. 107.9—12. 
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law of nature, and revealed to good people 'naturally' or by divination), 
so that he can follow it willingly; and following it (willingly) is also what he 
should do (i.e. he should live in accordance with Nature). The petitioner 
adds that he is aware of the fact that even if he does not want to follow, 
that which god ordained will in fact happen none the less. A reason is 
given why he might not want to follow: he might be bad; willing and not 
wiling is essentially connected with one's moral qualities and badness 
makes one blind to god's world order.* 

Whether or not Cleanthes thought that it was fated whether some- 
one wants or does not want to follow (this is the only want at issue), we 
do not know. But we have no signs of awareness of the Idle Argument 
problem, of the what's-the-point-of-prophecy and what’s-the-point-of- 
prayer problems, all of which problems would follow the assumption of 
universal determinism (which includes wanting), and with all of which 
Chrysippus dealt. So, Cleanthes may well not have been aware of these 
difficulties. 


7.3.2 Epictetus on Cleanthes on Destiny 


It may be impossible to find out what Cleanthes actually had in mind, 
but there can be no doubt how Epictetus wanted the verses to be under- 
stood and used (and little doubt about Seneca's interpretation). We have 
seen above (7.1) that Epictetus’ concept of that which depends on us is 
not a concept of free-will or of freedom to do otherwise, but of that which 
no one and nothing else (external to us) can force us to do or refrain from 
doing. We have also seen that this concept has its place within ethics, and 
does not describe a necessary condition for moral responsibility and thus 
for ethics itself. Epictetus seems have to taken it for granted that we have 
‘a real choice’; at least, he does not reflect upon this in his extant works. 

Accordingly, Cleanthes' verses are used by Epictetus not in the context 
of the debate over fate and compatibilism, but in ethics, in the context 
of (Epictetan) that which depends on us and freedom (éAcuGepia) (for 
which see above 7.2). It seems that in all five places Epictetus adduces the 
verse(s)*° for more or less the same purpose. The passage at Diss. 4.4.34—5 
is most instructive for his interpretation of the verses. The examples 
Epictetus discusses there (I will focus on only two) are all of things in 
one's life which are not—fully—in one's power, and which one is ordered 
to do, or kept from doing, either by some earthly authority or by external 
circumstances: in a certain situation, one is unable to go to Athens; in 


5 Since it is bad people who do not want to follow, in this case the unwillingness of the 
following might be another thing that is not part of providence, though possibly fated. 

°° Of course we have always to add the missing verses; this must have been understood 
by the listeners; from which can be inferred that they were quite familiar to them. 
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another one has been condemned to go to prison. These are the kind 
of things which in Epictetus correspond to that which is ordained in 
Cleanthes! verse 2. Evidently we are meant to take them as inevitably 
happening and to take ourselves as powerless to change them. 

The verses are employed in order to ask god for guidance so that one 
can live willingly within the boundaries of the things which depend on 
one. God is meant to help one to accept one's lot, i.e. that one cannot go 
to Athens, or has to go to prison, and to help one willingly and readily to 
go to prison. This, then—if one is lucky—leads to Epictetan tranquillity 
(drapa£ía), freedom (éAevBepía), etc. If, on the other hand, one does not 
want to go to prison, 1t is assumed that one will (have to) go none the less, 
although against one's will (cf. trahunt in vs 5); this will ruin the pos- 
sibility of achieving Epictetan tranquillity, freedom, etc. 

So, again, what we have is a contrast between two ways of living: either 
I willingly live within the boundaries of that which depends on me, which 
may lead to tranquillity; or I try to surpass those boundaries, in which 
case I am bound to be frustrated, not free, since some of the things that 
do not depend on me will none the less happen, and happen against 
my will. 

But note the complete absence of the moral (in a narrower sense) aspect: 
it is not one's badness that keeps one from seeing what one should do (it 
seems to be assumed that usually everyone could see what they should 
do). The advice Epictetus gives is pragmatic—-a counsel of prudence— 
rather than anything else. 

This is connected with the fact that the destiny or lot at issue for 
Epictetus here is not one's personal, preordained, overall, lot, and is not 
connected with divination? or some vision of god's universal law, etc. 
Rather Epictetus restricts himself to the aggregate of unpleasant prospects 
of the future that come up in one's life as one goes along; things in which 
one finds oneself involved and which one cannot avoid. That is, he deals 
only with those parts of a person's overall destiny in which a change of 
attitude leads to a decrease in discomfort. These parts of destiny—that 
is especially the negative things which one cannot escape?*—are quite 
independent of one's moral qualities. 

For Epictetus in these passages the whole use of the Cleanthean verses 
is fully within ethics (or practical life-guidance); free-will of some sort 
seems simply to be taken for granted, though not indeterminist freedom, 


5 See Diss. 1.17.18—19, 2.7, and Ench. 32 for how Epictetus, in his characteristic, humble, 
arrogance, presents his rather pragmatic view on divination: divination is just one more 
factor in one’s life on which one should not build one’s plans and hopes, as it is not in the 
realm of one's control. Cf. the ironic putdown in Diss. 1.17.28—9. 

55 This includes present and future attitudes concerning past events, such as mourning, 
resentment, bitterness, etc., which are typical examples of what one should rid oneself of. 
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cf. 7.1.1. We are told how we should lead our lives, namely that we should 
willingly follow what is unavoidable; and we should use the verses in order 
to ask god for support, so that we succeed in that. 


7.3.3 "The dog and cart simile 


The simile of the dog who is tied to the cart is found in the first book of 
Hippolytus’ Refutation of all Heresies (Haer. 1.21.2, DD 571.11—16,? 
I will quote from DD).* It has been discussed in the context of early Stoic 
determinism and moral responsibility almost as often as the cylinder ana- 
logy,” and is often regarded as the authoritative stand of the early Stoics 
on that topic. The purpose of this section is to show that the passage 
neither presents early Stoic opinion, nor deals with compatibilism and 
moral responsibility, and that it hence does not deserve the pre-eminent 
place in discussions and collections of testimonies on this issue. The 
simile is introduced and analysed in 7.3.3.1, and its purpose, time of 
origin, and attribution are discussed in 7.3.3.2. 


7.3.3.1 Exposition of the simile 


The passage in Hippolytus runs as follows: 


(1) They maintained that everything is in accordance with fate, and they use 
the following illustration: (2) that when a dog is tied to a cart, (3) on the one 
hand, if it wants to follow, it is both pulled and follows, combining what is in 
its power with Necessity [i.e. fate]; (4) on the other hand, if it does not want 
to follow, it will be in any event necessitated. (5) And the same holds for human 
beings, too. (6) For even if they do not want to «follow, they are in any event 
necessitated to enter into what is destined «for them».9 (Haer. 1.21.2, DD 
571.11-16) 


5 Marcovich 1986, 87; the text 21.2 in DD is identical with Marcovich's. 

& The generally accepted attribution of the Refutation to Hippolytus is not based on 
manuscript authority, but on inference. However, from the work itself it can be inferred 
that the author was a Roman Christian who wrote in Greek in the first half of the third 
century (cf. Mueller, forthcoming), and this is all that matters for the present section, 

9! Cf, e.g. Rist 1969, 137-8; Gould 1970, 150, 1974, 31; Long 1970, 1971, 192-3, 1974, 
183; Stough 1978, 222; Sorabji 1980, 262; Forschner 1981, 110; Botros 1985, 290—302; 
Sharples 1986, 274—9; Steinmetz 1994, 612. The passage is given the place of honour, lead- 
ing the section on moral responsibility, in Long/Sedley 1987, and is no. 2 in von Arnim's 
section on Chrysippean compatibilism. 

e (1) xal abrot de Tò kað’ eipappévq eta mávra bePeBarwoavra apaBelyp.a 
xpnodevar Toto TQ (2) å ort worrep dxnparos édv Ñ eEnprypevos Kia, Ge éav pev BoóXyras 
émecbat, kat Ekera KAL ETETOL, TOLWY KAL TO aore£oóatov perà Tfjs áváyns [oov TÍs 
eia ppévgs]: (4) éàv 8€ ux) BovAnras éreobat, mávros dvayxaotjcerav (5) 76 adr ýrov 
Kat émi Tv àvÜpormov: (6) kai gi) BovAGuevot yap d«oAovOety ávayraoðłýoovtai mávros 
cis TO mempcop.évov eiaeADeiv. 
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The context suggests that the authors of the simile (‘they’) are Chrysippus 
and Zeno (DD 571.8—9);9* the purpose for which it is said to have been 
adduced is to illustrate or confirm the Fate Principle (DD 571.11-12). 

The analogy features a dog, tied to a moving vehicle, and contrasts (once 
again) two alternative modes of behaviour: (3) either the dog wants to fol- 
low the cart. In that case it is both pulled and follows, combining in its 
action that which is ‘free’ (i.e. following) with that which is necessary 
(i.e. being pulled).™ (4) or the dog does not want to follow. In that case 
it is fully necessitated (i.e. pulled only, which here must mean physically 
dragged along). 

In (5) to (6) the analogy 1s drawn. Dogs stand for human beings, the 
route of the cart, including its destination, should correspond to the 
person's lot (alternatively, the cart alone could stand for destiny). Only 
the second half of the simile is expressly transferred to the human level: 
(6) if the person does not want to follow (their lot), they will be in any case 
forced into their lot. We can reconstruct the first part of the analogy with 
some certainty from (3): if the person wants to follow their lot, they will 
both be pulled, i.e. by god or their lot, and follow it, combining in their 
action that which is in their own power with necessity. 

What is the point of this analogy? What exactly does it illustrate? From 
a merely theoretical perspective, it is that if something is one's lot and one 
revolts against it, it will just happen against one's will, which implies that 
to revolt against one's lot is pointless. (Since only the second alternative, 
of not following, is drawn in the analogy, the point can hardly be to illus- 
trate cases relevant to compatibilism, for these would be those of the first 
alternative, in which wanting and being 'forced' are combined.) 

Yet, it seems that a further point of the analogy is made on the level of 
praxis: It is clearly unpleasant for the dog to be dragged without running, 
and this is germane to the simile. The message seems to be: if you revolt 
against your fate, things will become more unpleasant (painful, frustrating, 
irritating) for you. This result implies the practical advice: do not revolt 
against your lot (which of course presupposes that you know what your 
lot is, see above 7.3.2). 


55 The passage about the Stoics begins as follows: L7wixoi xai aDroi pev émi 7d 
cvAAoyworukcorepov THY duAooodíav «Uénoav kal oxe00v Opow mepicÀAaBov duddo€or 
yevópevot 6 re Xpootmmos kai Zývwv, ot úrébevro . . . (DD 571.7-9), and after statements 
about god, his corporeality, and his providence (DD 571.9—10) the above-quoted simile 
follows. 

** One might ask what ‘pulled’ means here. It cannot literally mean ‘being dragged along’, 
qua being moved by external force; it could refer to the fact that the cart still fully deter- 
mines the overall speed and direction; or else to the fact that changes of speed and direc- 
tion will end up physically pulling even the willing dog; or it may just be an irrelevance 
in the example. $5 Cf, also Sharples 1986, 276. 

55 So again Sharples 1986. 
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If any term, it is obviously 76 adre€ovcarov (what is in one's power under 
one's own authority) that introduces some idea of freedom into the anal- 
ogy. But it is important to notice that there are no grounds in the text 
for supposing that adve£ovcov refers to anything like ‘freedom of the will’ 
or ‘free decision’. The distinction made is that between doing something 
willingly, i.e. not being externally forced, and suffering something against 
one’s will, i.e. being forced from outside. Note in this context that 74 
a)Teéoóowv is used already of the dog and not at all when the analogy is 
drawn on the level of human behaviour; and there is no reason to think 
that it is used of the dog only metaphorically. The distinction willingly/ 
unwillingly does not seem to presuppose reason, assent, etc. That one can 
both will and not will (in some sense) is presupposed, but not at issue. 
Epictetus used a9re£oóotov in exactly this way.5" Hence, there is no sign 
that the simile dealt with the problems of moral responsibility and com- 
patibilism in the way Chrysippus and his opponents did elsewhere. 

What was the purpose of the analogy? It is introduced in the passage as 
a confirmation or illustration of the Fate Principle (see above). As a matter 
of fact, it neither makes any point in favour of universal fate-determinism, 
nor does it illustrate it. (It leaves unclear whether the willing / not will- 
ing is fated; it leaves equally unclear whether only the courses of human 
lives are fated or all other things as well.) The point cannot be that if some- 
thing is fated, it will happen—that is too trivial; nor can it be that people's 
lots are predetermined—that seems presupposed in the analogy.5? 

But, as we have seen, it also does not illustrate the—early—Stoic view 
on compatibilism, i.e. a solution to the question how one can at the same 
time be morally responsible for one's actions and be predetermined in 
what one does. Responsibility certainly 1s not at 1ssue at all; goodness and 
badness, the fixing point for responsibility in early Stoicism (and Hellen- 
istic philosophy in general) does not come in. It is extremely unlikely that 
the general point 1s that certain human activities both depend on us and 
are fated. For the point at issue is not the alternative in which wanting and 
being forced come together, but the case in which someone is unwilling 
to do something but is forced none the less. (After all, this is the half of 
the analogy that is drawn.) If the simile illustrated the Stoic Fate Prin- 
ciple or early Stoic compatibilism, it would be the first alternative of the 
simile that is pertinent. As it stands, the point of the analogy is that even 


“ Only in later non-Stoic authors does the term take on the meaning of freedom of 
decision (see 8.2). 

*$ Botros (1985, 291) does not question that Hippolytus’ statement that the simile illus- 
trates the Fate Principle adequately represents early Stoics. She hence faces extreme dif- 
ficulties in bending the analogy into such a shape that it could be concerned with the Fate 
Principle. (She is unsuccessful, although she comes up with a philosophically interesting 
theory.) 
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if you do not want it your destiny will be realized. It is the pointlessness 
of certain kinds of action and the unpleasantness of their result that seem 
advocated, presumably connected with the—4implicit—advice against per- 
forming them.” Note that this point is diametrically opposed to the point 
Chrysippus made in his reply to the Idle Argument (cf. 5.2 and 5.3). 

To sum up, to all appearance the dog and cart simile illustrated or con- 
firmed neither the universal Fate Principle (which is what the passage 
announced) nor any kind of compatibilism. Rather it seems to be a moral 
tale concerning human behaviour, and to belong to ethics in the wider 
sense: it-—indirectly—advises one not to rebel against one’s lot. 


7.3.3.2* "The authorship of the simile 


Having established this, I now turn to my second point, that this simile 
was in fact used neither by Zeno nor by Chrysippus (nor any other early 
Stoic) but goes back to the ‘Roman Stoa’, in particular Epictetus, and 
is most probably an illustration or interpretation of Cleanthes’ verses 
from that time; and that it was inserted in the outline of Stoic physics by 
Hippolytus’ source—either by his immediate source, or at some point 
earlier in the tradition of the doxographical abstract from Stoic physics 
which we find in Haer. 1.21. First the points that are internal to the text 
of Hippolytus: 


* The wider context of the passage is an outline, in doxographical manner, 
of the doctrines of the main philosophical schools, but designed to show 
that all heretical doctrines go back to some of these.” Section 21.1-5, 
which fills approximately half a page of text in Diels's Doxographi Graeci, 
is attributed as a whole to Zeno and Chrysippus; the form of presenta- 
tion is in short sentences, containing some of the main principles of Stoic 
physics (in reverse order). In this context, the dog-cart simile clearly 
sticks out, since for no other principle is any illustration or argument, 
etc. given. Furthermore, it has recently been argued convincingly” that 
the immediately following passage 21.3—5 does not square with early 
Stoic philosophy, but contains later Stoic and Christian elements. 

* The analogy has no parallel to or link with anything we know from Zeno 
on fate, and it contradicts Chrysippus' doctrine of fate—as we know 
it from elsewhere—in two respects: first, for Chrysippus, if someone 
‘willingly’ did something it would not be necessary, but only fated 


© A similar point is made by Long 1971, 192. 

* 18 Socrates, 19 Plato, 20 Aristotle, 21 Stoics, 22 Epicurus, 23 Academics, Pyrrho, 24 
Brahmins, etc. 

7 Mansfeld 1983, 218—22. 
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(6.3.2, 6.3.7). Second, in his reply to the Idle Argument Chrysippus 
makes the point that even if everything is fated, action is not pointless. 
His emphasis is on the fact that our actions are often necessary condi- 
tions for something that is fated to happen, and that fate-determinism 
should not lead to an increase of inactivity (5.3). More generally, resign- 
ing oneself to one's fate is otherwise not part of Chrysippus' fate theory 
and seems to go counter to its spirit. 

* The fact that Hippolytus names Zeno and Chrysippus is no conclusive 
reason for assuming that the analogy was brought forward by those two 
philosophers, or by either of them. Zeno and Chrysippus are mentioned 
(as is often done) as the authorities for orthodox Stoic doctrine. The 
statement that they share the same view (ópó6o£o., DD 571.8) shows 
Hippolytus' attempt to give a general, or the, Stoic theory. Furthermore, 
the passage ends—as it begins—with a reference to the Stoics in general, 
not to Zeno and Chrysippus: ‘this is what the Stoics say’.” This finds 
further confirmation in the fact that if one has a look at Hippolytus' 
report on Plato for comparison (Haer. 1.19), what we are sold as Plato's 
theory there is predominantly ‘Middle Platonist'. Moreover, the remarks 
on fate are placed in ethics, instead of physics where they usually belong 
in "Middle Platonism'—as, the other way around, the dog simile belongs 
to ethics, but is placed in physics. 

* The use of aóre£oóowv in the simile is not early Stoic but later Stoic. 
One of the earliest occurrences of adre€ovatov seems to be in Epictetus 
(five times; e.g. Diss. 4.1.56; 4.1.62). The meaning there is not ‘freedom 
of the will’ or ‘freedom of decision’, but ‘not being externally forced’ and 
‘in one's own control’, etc., just like the meaning of ‘that which depends 
on us' for Epictetus (see above 7.1). Only later does the meaning change, 
becoming synonymous to 76 éd» uiv and occurring regularly in the debate 
over determinism and freedom to choose otherwise.” But, as we have 
seen above, in the simile in Hipp. Haer. 1.21.2 the word atre€ovouov 
seems to be used in the Epictetan sense.” 


7 Tatra kai of Zrwwot, DD 571.25. 

75 The term adreEovoios becomes quite common in the 3rd cent. ap, and in Nemesius’ 
time it seems to have taken over from rò é¢’ Huty, cf. Nem. Nat. hom. 112.7: mepi rot ej 
Hpi, 6 dare mepi rob abre~ovoiov. AdteEovatos occurs in Justin (Apol. I 43) and Tatian 
(Orat. ad Graec. 7) and in most Greek church fathers (cf. entry in Patr. Gr. Lex.); we find 
it several times in Alex. (Fat. 188.21, 189.10, 196.10), in Bardesanes (in Eus. Praep. ev. 
6.10.13, 6.10.35, 6.10.41), in Origen (Princ. HI 1.5); Eusebius (Praep. ev. 6.9.32) and 
Tertullian (An. 21.6) treat it as a technical term. 

7 On the other hand, adre€ovavov also occurs four times in Hippolytus where he speaks 
in propria persona (Haer. 10.33.9 (twice), 33.10, 33.15). Here it is used in a later sense, as 
we find it e.g. in Alexander (cf. previous note), and as something that belongs exclusively 
to human beings. 
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* The similarity of the passage to the verses of Cleanthes (7.3.1) is striking: 

e We have the expression ‘what is destined’ (merpwpévov) i.e. the same 
term as in Cleanthes (though in the neuter singular), which is rather 
rare in early prose and does not usually occur in the discussion of 
determinism, and is handed down for Chrysippus only in the con- 
text of etymological remarks;” 

* we have ‘Necessity’ (4vaéy«y), undistinguished from fate, as is com- 
mon in the second century AD (see 8.1); 

* the two alternatives of wanting to follow versus not wanting to fol- 
low are parallel; 

e and finally the use of the contrast between émeoÜa. (copa) and 
eAxeaBa« (trahunt) are also common to both texts. 


It seems hence likely that the simile served as an illustration or explana- 
tion of Cleanthes’ verses—-or of whatever they were used to illustrate. But 
note that the simile fits Epictetus’ interpretation of Cleanthes! verses much 
better than Cleanthes’ verses themselves: All the points Epictetus makes 
when quoting Cleanthes are there; none of those that Epictetus neglects 
are there: 


* there is no mention of moral badness, related to not wanting (as 1s essen- 
tial for Cleanthes and early Stoics, see above); 

* the use of the term avdrefovotov perfectly fits Epictetus’ use of it; 

* the analogy, like the verses, presupposes that human beings know their 
lot. Together with the advisory element in the simile (and the absence 
of reference to bad people) this squares much better with Epictetus' situ- 
ations of going-to-prison and not-going-to-Athens than with Cleanthes' 
*universal law' (of god, reason, or nature), or divination. 


So, the simile seems to fit perfectly as an interpretation of Cleanthes' verses, 
along the lines of Epictetus and the Roman Stoa. This result gains some con- 
firmation, if one asks where Hippolytus might have taken the simile from. 

We know Cleanthes' verses only from Seneca and Epictetus. And while 
in the first century they may have been part of general Stoic education, 
there are no signs that any Cleanthean writings or early Stoic comments 
on them or on that subject were still around in the late second or early 
third century.” Epictetus, on the other hand, was very well known and read 


7 The phrase ‘i.e. fate’ (otov ris efuapuevys) after ‘necessity’ in (3) does not quite fit the 
context and has hence been secluded by Roeper (1870), followed by Diels and Marcovich, 
However, I assume that Hippolytus (or whoever added the simile to the physics outline) 
felt he had to add ofov rijs eiuappévns to make the connection with the context (i.e. with 
the announcement that the simile corroborates the Fate Principle); the seclusion of the 
phrase seems thus unnecessary. 

?$ Augustine, who quotes the Cleanthean verses in Seneca's translation, assumes that they 
are ‘from Seneca’, without any mention of Cleanthes, Czw. V 8, The 2nd-cent. astrologer 
Vettius Valens, quoting the verses in Greek, attributes them to Euripides (261.24). 
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by almost everyone of intellectual fame in the second / third century, 
especially people in Rome, and including Christians.” The author of the 
Refutation of all Heresies was Christian and a presbyter in Rome. He died 
in 235. His philosophical sources as far as they can be made out stem 
from later antiquity.” We can be reasonably sure that Hippolytus did 
not draw the Stoic passage Haer. 1.21 from any early Stoics directly.” 
Hippolytus' immediate source should have been some handbooks or com- 
pilations. It is idle to speculate what source he copied from, and how the 
dog and cart example made its way into that source. But from what I said 
above, we can venture a conjecture about who introduced the simile: 
Epictetus is certainly a good guess, given that half of his Dissertations are 
lost. If he was not its author, the simile could have originated from some 
other, perhaps Roman Stoic, interpretation of the verses from Cleanthes, 
most probably from the first or second century.*° 

Overall there is thus no reason to assume that the dog-cart analogy 
is early Stoic, that it is Chrysippean, or that it was used in the early (or 
any) Stoic debate on fate and responsibility. One would certainly be 
mistaken if one took it as the basis of one's interpretation of Chrysippus' 
compatibilism.?! 


7 e.g. Dio Chrysostom, 1st/2nd cent. Ap; Philostratus, Lucian, Celsus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Gellius, Galen (who wrote a whole treatise on Epictetus); and among Christian writers: 
Origen (3rd cent.), Gregory of Nazianzus (4th cent.), Augustine (4th—5th cents.). In the 
6th cent. Simplicius wrote a commentary on the Encheividion. 

8 e.g. [Apuleius], Sextus Empiricus, cf. Marcovich's introduction. 

? See again Mansfeld 1983, 218-22. 

2 Cf. Marcus Aurelius, 10.28; and also the related image in Maximus of Tyre, 5.5. 

*1 Thus, it does not really matter whether the simile squares with Chrysippus’ theory 
of fate and compatibilism. One can try to make it compatible with Chrysippus: disregarding 
the other difficulties mentioned above, one would only have to add that it is fated as well 
whether or not one wants to follow one's lot, namely in that it is determined by one's (moral) 
character (6.3.3—3). 


8 
A Later Stoic Theory of Compatibilism 


In Epictetus’ works we found no awareness of the problem of compat- 
ibilism. But Chrysippus’ defence of his causal determinism and its com- 
patibility with the things that depend on us was of course not the end of 
the debate. Academics, Epicureans, ‘Middle Platonists’, and Peripatetics 
equally attacked his compatibilism—as we have seen. It was up to Stoics 
after Chrysippus to defend his fate theory against these new objections; and 
up until the beginning of the third century they did so. They constructed 
new, more complex, and more sophisticated arguments, they developed 
the theory further, and some later Stoics seem to have modified parts of 
it. We know that the Stoics Boethus, Posidonius, and Philopator wrote 
books on fate; and, we can assume, so did some other Stoics whom we 
do not know about. Antipater composed more than one book on the Master 
Argument (Epict. Diss. 2.19). Seneca dealt with fate in his Natural 
Questions (Nat. quaest. II 34.3-38.4). Epictetus’ favourite subjects were 
the things that depend on us and freedom (see 7.1 and 7.2). Some later 
Stoics fell for astrology and incorporated it in their fate theories— 
Posidonius being one of them.' Others, if we are to believe Galen, went 
so far as to posit certain uncaused motions in the soul in order to explain 
human emotions (Galen, PHP 4.5.1). 

However, of all the discussions over the centuries very little has come 
down to us. We know that in the second century AD Stoic determinism 
was part of the general knowledge and discussion of the intellectuals of the 
day,” and Chrysippus’ examples and quotations from Homer and Euripides 
had made their way into the general literature on fate.? But although in the 
first three centuries AD there were several Stoic theories of fate in circula- 
tion, only one systematic exposition of a later Stoic compatibilist theory 
has survived. This is the theory which Alexander of Aphrodisias presents 
and criticizes in his On Fate, and of which there is a parallel passage in 
Nemesius. These are the only sources that provide passages with a Stoic 
account of the concept of that which depends on us and its relation to 


! Cf. Theiler 1946, 52-5. 

2 e.g. Lucian, Conf, Tr 32, Maximus of Tyre, 13.4, Gell. NA 7.2, Oenomaus in Eus. 
Praep. ev. 6.6, Justin, Apol. 2.7; cf. also Tacitus, Ann. 6.22. 

* Cf. e.g Alcinous, Didase. 26, Maximus of Tyre, 13.5, Oenomaus in Eus. Praep. ev. 
6.6.22—7; [Plut.] Fat. 570b takes over some of Chrysippus’ etymological exegesis. 
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Stoic fate theory. The present chapter is devoted in the main to this theory 
and its reception by opponents in later antiquity. 

This theory, as will be shown, goes back to a particular second cen- 
tury AD Stoic view which, although ‘orthodox’, differs noticeably from 
Chrysippus’. The reason for the modifications can be found in the con- 
frontation with the newly developed Middle Platonist and Peripatetic 
theories of fate and freedom, and the shift of emphasis to the predeter- 
mination of ‘mental events’ as opposed to actions only, which forced the 
discussion of Stoic-type determinism and that which depends on us to a 
different level. It is in the context of the confrontation of these theories 
with the Stoic ones, that problems similar to modern problems of free will 
and determinism arise, and both the Stoics and their opponents introduce 
new arguments designed to cope with the new state of the debate. 

In this chapter I give an introduction to the situation of the sources in 
8.1, and present and reconstruct in outline this Stoic theory in 8.2-8.4, 
before I examine the arguments for compatibilism in 8.5 and 8.6, and the 
debate over determinism and free-will in which the later Stoics are involved 


in 8.7, 


8.1* SOME NOTES ON THE SOURCES AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE THEORY 


In his treatise, Alexander introduces the Peripatetic theory of fate, before 
he presents and criticizes the Stoic theory piecemeal. Alexander does not 
name his opponent(s) in his On Fate. This suggests that he polemicized 
mainly against the work of a contemporary philosopher.* The Stoic pro- 
venance of that philosopher is not in doubt. But, as some straightforward 
incompatibilities among the Stoic sections and the use of clearly distinct 
terminologies show, Alexander’s treatise reports and cites from several 
different theories. (This does not necessarily imply that he took his Stoic 
material from more than one book—given the way philosophical treatises 
at that time tended to absorb large parts of their predecessors’ theories.) 
For instance, there is a set of passages containing the same terminology that 
is used in Alexander’s Quaest. I 4; there is a passage that deals with logical 
questions, which seems to be early Stoic; it may stem from Alexander’s 
commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione; and there are a number of 
passages that clearly come originally from the Stoic philosopher who is 


* Bob Sharples points out to me that another reason for not naming the opponent could 
be that, while drawing on Stoic discussions, Alexander elaborates them in the context of 
the Peripatetics’ own school-discussions. For contemporary debates in Alexander’s school 
see Sharples 1990, 90—2, 104-10; for general information on Alexander and his works see 
Sharples 1987. 
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responsible for the long and much discussed passage on compatibilism 
in ch. 13 of On Fate, who employs a very distinct terminology, and whose 
theory is the topic of this chapter. At least chapters 14, 15, 22, 33, 34, 
36, 38 of Alexander’s On Fate contain passages that come from the source 
of ch. 13. There are some further traces of it in Alexander’s Mant. ch. 23. 
Not all Stoic passages can be attributed to one of the groups mentioned: 
Stoic discussion of fate was still alive and changing when Alexander wrote, 
and we can imagine each new generation of Stoics adding arguments 
and improvements to the transmitted doctrine. A large part of Alexander’s 
report appears to be more or less literal quotation from his Stoic source 
or sources; in addition, we find summaries and less accurate repetitions 
of parts of the theories he draws from, in particular when criticizing them. 
Although misunderstandings and the occasional (intentional or accidental) 
misrepresentation of his source occur, and Alexander’s approach is highly 
critical and polemical, the overall reliability of the text as a source for Stoic 
theory is high, especially so in the longer excerpts. 

We find a clear parallel to the Stoic theory of compatibilism from ch. 13 
of Alexander’s On Fate in ch. 35 of Nemesius’ treatise On Human Nature 
(105.6—106.13 ed. Morani). This passage is of particular importance, since 
it provides an attribution of the theory (see below). Nemesius was bishop 
of Emesa in the third to fourth centuries. He is thus clearly later than 
Alexander, but this does not rule out that large parts of his sources pre- 
date On Fate. The passage which is parallel to Alexander is the second 
in a loose compilation of five different theories on fate, which are each first 
presented, mostly in a few sentences, and then briefly criticized.” It is likely 
that Nemesius took these five theories, together with some criticism, all from 
one (anti-Stoic) source, although selection, abridgement, and some of the 
criticism may well be his own doing. (Alexander on the other hand seems 
to have drawn directly from one or more Store sources.) Nemesius’ report 
of the Stoic theory itself is extremely short: it is a compressed summary 
of not more than seven (Teubner) lines (105.6—12). Thus we cannot expect 
an accurate report, since it is impossible to portray a cornplex theory like the 
one at issue adequately in a couple of sentences. Still, despite the brevity 
of the report itself, the passage 1s more helpful than it may at first appear. 
For we obtain valuable information in Nemesius' subsequent objections, 
where further bits from the criticized theory are interspersed (a method 
we have noticed earlier in Plutarch’s polemics). These contain some addi- 
tional information about the Stoic view, and some literal quotations of 
technical phrases and principles of this doctrine.^ 


5 Collections of different theories of fate were already in existence at 'l'acitus' time, cf. 
Ann. 6.22. 

§ Von Arnim selected only the report itself (SVF ii. 991), Several of the identifying 
characteristics of the theory thus remain inaccessible to his readers. 
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Before reconstructing and discussing this Stoic theory of compatibil- 
ism in 8.2—8.5, I want to demonstrate that we have indeed here one dis- 
tinct theory, which is by and large orthodox Stoic, and from which both 
Alexander and Nemesius draw. Given the common procedure of copying 
whole works and adding only a few ‘improvements’ and comments here 
and there, when I say ‘draw from the same theory’, I do not mean: ‘had 
a copy of the very same text of the very same author in front of therm’ 
(although this is not impossible), but that there is one distinctive, innov- 
ative writer in the very near past of the texts, which is distinctively dif- 
ferent from preceding works on the same subject, and which lies behind 
both reports. It is otiose to ask how many Stoic and anti-Stoic intermediate 
sources lie between this philosopher and our texts. When I say ‘Alexander’ 
this must accordingly be read as ‘Alexander or any intermediate anti- 
Stoic source', and the same holds mutatis mutandis for Nemesius. 

There is an amazing correspondence in both content and form of the 
theories Alexander and Nemesius report, and I will now present the pas- 
sages and then list the features of agreement which are characteristic of 
the underlying Stoic theory. Concerning the content, I restrict myself to 
the bare bones, and reserve the philosophical discussion for the follow- 


ing sections. 


Here are first the two main passages: 


Alex. Fat. 181.13--182.20 (text and trans. Sharples) 
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[181] For, doing away with men’s pos- 
session of the power of choosing and 
doing opposites, they say that what 
depends on us is what comes about 
through us. (15) For since, they say, the 
natures of the things that are and come 
to be are various and different (for 
those of animate and inanimate things 
are not the same, nor even, again, are 
those of all animate things the same; 
for the differences in species of the 
things that are show the differences 
in their natures), and the things that 
are brought about by each thing come 
about in accordance with its proper 
nature—those by a stone in accord- 
ance with that of (20) a stone, those by 
fire in accordance with that of fire, and 
those by a living creature in accordance 
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with that of a living creature—nothing 
of the things which are brought about 
by each thing in accordance with its 
proper nature, they say, can be other- 
wise, but each of the things brought 
about by them comes about compulsor- 
ily, in accordance not with the necessity 
that results from force but [with that] 
resulting from its being impossible for 
that which has a nature of that sort to 
be moved at that time in some other 
way and not in this, (25) when the 
circumstances are such as could not 
possibly not have been present to it. For 
it is not possible for the stone, if it is 
released from some height, not to be 
carried downwards, if nothing hinders. 
Because it has weight in itself, and this 
is the natural cause of such a motion, 
whenever the external causes which con- 
tribute to the natural movement of the 
stone are also present, (30) of necessity 
the stone is moved in the way in which 
it is its nature to be moved; and cer- 
tainly it is of necessity (182) that those 
causes are present to it on account of 
which it is then moved. Not only can 
it not fail to be moved when these 
[causes] are present, but it is moved 
then of necessity, and such movement 
is brought about by fate through the 
stone. And the same account [applies] 
in the case of other things, too. And as 
it is in the case of inanimate (5) things, 
so it is also, they say, in that of living 
creatures. For there is a certain move- 
ment that is in accordance with nature 
for living creatures too, and this is 
movement in accordance with impulse; 
for every living creature that moves qua 
living creature is moved in a movement 
according to impulse brought about by 
fate through the creature. These things 
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being so, and fate bringing about move- 
ments and activities in the world, some 
(10) through earth, if it so happens, some 
through air, some through fire, some 
through something else, and some also 
being brought about through hving 
creatures (and such are the movements 
in accordance with impulse), they say 
that those brought about by fate through 
the living creatures ‘depend on’ the 
living creatures—coming about in a 
similar way, as far as necessity is con- 
cerned, to all the others; because for 
these too [i.e. the living creatures] the 
external causes must of necessity be 
present (15) then, so that of necessity 
they perform the movement which is 
from themselves and in accordance with 
impulse in some such way. But because 
[the movements of living creatures] 
come about through impulse and assent, 
[the others] in some cases on account of 
weight, in others on account of heat, in 
others in accordance with some other 
cause, [for this reason] they say that 
this [movement] depends on the liv- 
ing creatures, but not that each of the 
others depends, in one case on the stone, 
in another on the fire-—And such, to 
state it briefly, is (20) their opinion 
about what depends on us. 


105.6—106.13 (Morani) 


[105] Those who hold that both that 
which depends on us and that which 
<happens> in accordance with fate are 
preserved (for to each being some kind 
of occurrence is given by fate: as to 
water to cool, to each of the plants to 
bear such and such a kind of fruit, to the 
stone to move downwards, to fire to 
move upwards, so to living creatures 
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Tò GvyxarariüeoÜa. (10) xai 
ópuáv, tar $È tabry Tf) Oph 
undev avtiméon trav éfo0ev 
xoi Kal? eipapuévqv, TTE TÒ 
mepimatetv réÀeov ef npiv eiva 
Kat TAVYTWS Tépirar)oouev)— 
ot Tatra Àéyovres (elol 0€ rv 
Amewdv  Xpóowrmós Te Kat 
GuAomárop Kai GAdou Toot 
kat Aampot) ovdey éÉrepov 


» + ^ Á ? 
dmobexvuovow 7) mávra kab 


eipapuévqv  yiveoüar e yàp 
Kat TAS Opyas Tapa (15) rHs 
eipapuévis pact 1] "piv 8e0ó00a« 
koi tabras mote uev amo ijs 
eluappevys eumrodileobat, more 


dé uh, SHAov ws mávra Kal? 


eiuapuévmv yiverat Kai Tà 
^ $15 € ^ * A , 
8okoüvra ep Tiv evar. Kai má 
tois avrois Aóyois ypnoducba 
mpos avrovs Oeucvóvres THs Gó£gs 
Thy üromíav. et yap Tv abtav 
airícov mepveorrkórcov, ws pacw 
atrol, maoa avayKn Ta aŭrà 
\ 5 
(20) yiveoOar, kai oby otóv Te 
A \ €r M 0» 
TOTÈ uev OUTW, MOTÈ 0€ GAAwS 
F: ^ Ar: 3^ v 
yevéaÜa« dud TÒ é£ aicivos oUrws 
amrokekAnpw@oba Tatra, avayKn 
Kai THY puw THY Tod wov 
mavTn kai mávrOS TOV adTaY 
airlwy T€pieoTüKÓTOY ovTw 
yevéobau: 8é kai ù PHN 
3 > P z A ^ 
eg dvdy Kas erakodoviei, mot 
Aourov TÒ éd Tein; eAedbepov 
yàp etvar dei TÒ ee ipt T 
9 dv éAeíÜ0epov, ei THY aùrôv 
(106) mepieorykóraw ef 5jutv 
Hv TÒ MOTE prev ópuâv, more 8€ 
q e ^ ? ki 5 > + 
u) Óópuáv. et be É dvayens 
3 ^ * A € -^ ^ 
érakoAovÜet xai rò ópuáv, 9'jÀov 
ws Kal etuapuérgv koi rà THS 
opjjs yevijaeraa, ei kat dh Huddy 
yiverar kai KATQ T?w "uerépav 
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<it is given> to give (10) assent and 
to have impulse. When nothing of the 
things external and according to fate 
resists this impulse, then walking fully 
depends on us and we will definitely 
walk) those who say these things (they 
are Chrysippus and Philopator and 
many other famous Stoics) do not prove 
anything else but that everything hap- 
pens in accordance with fate. For if 
the impulses, too, are given to us by 
(15) fate, and they are now hindered 
by fate, now not, then it is clear that 
everything happens in accordance with 
fate, including those things that seem 
to depend on us. And again we use the 
same Xi.e. their own? words against 
them, proving the absurdity of their 
view. For if, as they say, when the 
same causal circumstances are pres- 
ent, necessarily the same <things> (20) 
happen and it is not possible that they 
happen now this way now otherwise, 
because they are predetermined that 
way from eternity, then necessarily 
the impulse of the living beings, too, 
will happen altogether in this way. But 
if impulse, too, follows from necessity, 
where does that which depends on us 
remain? For that which depends on us 
is free. But it would be free <only> 
if in the same (106) circumstances it 
would depend on us now to have an 
impulse, not not to have an impulse. 
But if having an impulse, too, follows 
from necessity, it is clear that those 
things that happen by impulse, too, 
will happen in accordance with fate, if 
they happen by us and in accordance 
with our nature, ie. <in accordance 
with» impulse and judgement. For if 
it were possible, too, that the impulse 
does not happen, (5) then the premiss 
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púow Kat puw kai kpéau. ei 
yàp otóv re "jv adriy kai Hi) 
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auTay mepreoTyKéTwr aitiwv 
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> ^ e , > M x 
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åp e Jp TaTTOVGW, ÓTi 
$$oe Taórqv exoper, Tí kwddbeEt 
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a > A , + ^ 
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E e 4 ^ * 
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Kal Trücw dÀóyots Te Kal dijóyois 
er ^ 
€orat Tt, Órav Twes OC abrav 
evepya@oat TobTO Ó€ &rormrov. 
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would be false which says that when 
the same causal circumstances are pre- 
sent, necessarily the same things will 
follow. It will be found to be in this way 
also in the case of non-rational and 
inanimate beings. For if they classify 
the impulse as depending on us, since 
we have it by nature, what prevents 
one from saying that it depends on 
the fire to burn, since fire burns by 
nature, as Philopator seems somehow to 
suggest in his book (10) On Fate? 
Hence that which happens through us 
by fate is not that which depends on 
us. For by the same argument, some- 
thing will also depend on the lyre 
and the flutes, and the other instru- 
ments, and all non-rational and inan- 
imate beings, when some <people> 
are active through them. But this is 
absurd. 


Nemesius introduces the holders of the theory as ‘those who hold that 
both that which depends on us and that in accordance with fate is pre- 
served’ (105.6). (“That in accordance with fate’ is short for ‘that every- 
thing happens in accordance with fate’.) Alexander sums up his report 
as ‘this is in short their view about that which depends on us’. But as a 
matter of fact, the topic of his passage, too, is the compatibility of that 
which depends on us with fate-determinism. Accordingly, in the parallel 
passages ch. 38 211.29 and ch. 36 208.11—12 we find the same character- 
ization of the theory as in Nemesius.? 

‘The Stoic author of the theory starts out with the unquestioned assump- 
tion that everything happens in accordance with fate, and sets out to show 
that what depends on us is preserved in his theory, by explaining what 
1t means that certain things depend on us, and how these things fit in with 


? [n both passages the Fate Principle is added as a further assumption to the thesis that 
that which depends on us is preserved through preserving activity according to impulse 
so that the full goal is to preserve that which depends on us in a deterministic system. The 
wording in the first passage (ch. 36) is of further help as it formulates 'through preserv- 
ing the activity according to impulse . . . ¿n the (principle) that all things occur according 
to fate’; this formulation suggests that the notion of ‘activity according to impulse’ was to 
be determined in an already worked out deterministic theory of fate. 
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the causal network that is fate. Both passages, Alexander and Nemesius, 
are drawn from a worked-out theory of determinism and that which 
depends on us. Both authors present an abridged version of the reported 
theory, Nemesius giving little more than a compressed summary. The 
course of argumentation presented is convoluted, The passages abound 
with philosophical technicalities. 

The theory encompasses the following features, presented in both texts: 


(i) It makes use of a Stoic hierarchy of kinds of natural movements, 
related to the Stoic scala naturae? (8.2). On the lower levels we have 
the four elements fire, air, water, and earth and their movements,’ and 
as an example for inert objects the stone and its downward move- 
ment.'° On the level of plants Nemesius reports that their nature is 
to produce certain fruits (105.8). Plants do not occur in Alexander's 
main report in ch. 13 but they are named in his repetition of the 
examples of the hierarchy in ch. 36 (Fat. 208.5—7). The next level 
is ving creatures,'' whose natural movement is activity in accordance 
with impulse. A subclass of living creatures are us, i.e. human beings, 
whose natural movements are those in accordance with impulse and 
assent or judgement.!? 

(ii) The natural movements are determined by three factors: the nature 
of the object, external causes, and the absence of external hindrances 
(cf. 8.2). 

(iii) All movements are necessitated (cf. 8.2)." 
(iv) All movements are governed by a particular specified principle of 
causation (see below and 8.2). 


None of these four features is known m this way from Chrysippus’ theory 
of compatibilism. 

Even more striking than the agreement in content, 1s the similarity of 
philosophical style in the passages. The underlying theory is meticulously 
worked out, and clothed in a complex system of formulaic, technical, 
expressions. It displays a penchant for prepositional phrases, which are 
applied to the different levels of the hierarchy of natural movements. 


* Cf. Inwood 1985, 18-27, for a discussion of the passages on the scala naturae. 

? Nem. 105.7-8; Alex. Fat. 181.20, 182.10, 17, 19, 185.4. 

10 Alex. Fat. 181.18, 26 ff. kár«w dépecBar, cf. 182.17-19, 179.16; Nem. 105.8-9 rè 
ka Tcoóepés. 

! Nem. 105.9-10; 21—, Alex. Fat. 208.6 ff.; 181.20 f.; 182.5—8, etc. 

12 Nem. 106.3—4; Alex. Fat. 183.223. 

55 Nem. 105.10—11, 15—16, 18-19; Alex. Fat. 181.26—182.4. 

1 eg. Nem. 105.19; Alex. Fat. 181.21—5, 181.30-182.2, 182.12-16. The occurrences 
of expressions of necessity are very frequent in these and related passages, and one can 
hardly make Alexander responsible for introducing them all, and thus distorting the 
Stoic theory. 
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There is first the formula ‘ia x rò Tijs eiuappévgs'. Cf. its various 
applications: tad Týs eiuapuévgs ĝia twou (Alex. Fat. 182.7-8); dao rijs 
eip.apjévqs bia rob Abov (Fat. 182.3-4) and in universal formulation 
Um Tis eipapuévns kai Gà THS oikeías Pdoews THY OvTwY éxüorov TIS 
eiuapyevns (Fat. 183.1). From the level of living beings upwards this 
formula defines ‘rò éri x ywopevov’; cf. 76 Òr pov om Tis eiuappévys 
yivdpevov éd? ńuiv orti (Nem. 106.10—11) and ras i4 rv Liv $0 THs 
eiapj.évuys ywopévas emi rois wors evar Aéyovow (Alex. Fat. 182.12-13). 

Second, in order to define ‘rò 614 x ywópevov' from the first formula, 
another technical phrase is invoked: the formula here is ‘tad x kara Tv 
(oixeiav) diaw of x’. Cf. id’ qv yiverat kai Kata THY huerépav $iow 
Kai Óppv kai Kpiow (Nem. 106.3—4) and yivera: 8€ 7a td éxáorov 
yiwóp.eva. Kata THY oikeíav dvow, rà. uv ono A(fov xarà THY AÜov, à 8 
Úno mupòs ka rà. THY mupòs Kal rà oro Coov Kata THY Coov (Alex. Fat. 
181.18—21). xai dpunv kai kpíaw in Nemesius names the ofketa púois of 
‘us’ (the first kaí being epexegetical). 

Third, the similarity in formulating the specified principle of causa- 
tion is conspicuous; compare 


.. TÓV QÙTÕV ATIV TEPLEOTNKÓTWV . . . Tica dváyk rà avrà yivecOat, Kal 
oùy olóv re motè prev ot Tw, mote ĝe GAAws yevéoBar . . . (Nem. 105.18-20) 
^ > ^ , v `, e e 30» > Lá 
.. TOv a)rÓv mepieoTd TOV ÖTE MEV OUTS ÖTE ÕE dAAwS &vepyjoe TIS... 


(Alex. Fat. 185.8-9).5 


In Alexander's chs. 13-15 we find mepieorwrwv instead of Nemesius' 
mepieornkórov, but we find the latter expression in the same context in 
his ch. 22: rv aiv drávrow mepwearqkórov .. . (Fat. 192.223). 

I have used these features, in particular the formulaic expressions, the 
principle of causation, and the specific form of the hierarchy of move- 
ments, in order to identify in Alexander the above-mentioned passages 
that reflect the same Stoic theory:!* I have not been able to detect any of 
these formulae in any other Greek Stoic sources, and certainly in none 
of the texts that clatm to quote from Chrysippus. 

The extraordinary extent of parallels in both content and formulations 
is sufficient to establish that Alexander and Nemesius report from the 
same theory of compatibilism." It remains to determine to whom we 
should attribute this theory. There is no controversy about the fact that 
it is of Stoic origin. However, opinions differ on the question of when 


13 Cf. also the parallels in Fat. 181.24—5, 192.22-4, 176.21—2, Mant. 174.3-9. 

1 i.e. parts of chapters 14, 15, 22, 33, 34, 36, 38, and of Mant. ch. 23. 

1 There are of course differences between the passages in Nemesius and Alexander. 
They are painstakingly listed in Sharples 1978, 254—5. But none of them proves any real 
difference in doctrine: none leads to a contradiction, and all can be explained by omis- 
sions of one or the other author. 
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and by whom the theory was developed, especially as to whether it is 
Chrysippean or later Stoic." 

As has been said above, in his On Fate Alexander mentions neither 
the philosophical school nor the name of the author of his Stoic source. 
Nemestius, on the other hand, attributes the doctrine to the Stoics, and 
more specifically, to ‘Chrysippus, Philopator, and many other famous ones’ 
(105.12-13). Thus here we find rather too many than too few candidates. 
At the end of his criticism of the theory Nemesius mentions Philopator 
again. This time he even names the writing of Philopator’s he is concerned 
with, namely a book entitled On Fate. Philopator is not a well-known 
figure in the history of Stoic philosophy. To us he is otherwise familiar 
only from Galen (Aff. dig. 5.41 Kühn, i.e. De cognosc. an. morb. 7 531-2 
CMG v. 4.1.1). But Galen's remark that he was himself a ‘grand-pupil’ 
of Philopator's allows one to place the latter's intellectual prime some- 
where roughly between ap 80 and ap 140, assuming that Galen studied 
with Philopator’s pupil around ap 150. 

Whose theory does Nemesius then report? Since oral tradition is out 
of the question, the issue is from which written Stoic source Nemesius 
(or perhaps rather his anti-Stoic source) drew. For Nemesius’ seven- 
line-summary of the Stoic doctrine a plurality of sources can be ruled out, 
simply because of the brevity of the report. The one source cannot have 
been Alexander's treatise. 'l'his is evident from the various Stoic points 
in Nemesius' text that we do not find in Alexander.? Looking for one 
written, Stoic, source, the best guess is Philopator's book on fate, for the 
following reasons: Chrysippus was much more famous than Philopator, 
even in the second century; so, why should anybody who reported from 
Chrysippus! writings name Philopator and his book? (Moreover, when 
we have different philosophers named but a written work of only one of 
them, it is more likely that the given information stems from that book— 
especially when it is later.) Thus we can conclude that the only plausible 
reason why Nemesius gave both Philopator's name and the title of his 
book is that he (or his anti-Stoic source) copied from this work. 

It still needs explaining why Nemesius mentions Chrysippus and 
that host of nameless famous Stoics. But this raises no major problems: 
Given that Philopator was at least to a certain extent an orthodox Stoic, 
we should expect him to go back to the famous early Stoics as authorities 


18 e.g. Long 1970, 261 n. 38, refers to the Nemesius passage as: “Cf. Chrysippus ap. 
Nemesium Nat. hom. 35'. D. Frede 1982 and Sharples 1978 assume a later, 2nd-cent. Stoic 
theory; Theiler 1946, 66 (78) suggests Philopator. Long 1971, 196 n. 27, and 1970, 268 
n. 54, doubts that Philopator is the originator of the presented theory. (Von Arnim attributes 
a passage from Alex. Fat. to Chrysippus (SVF ii. 981), so do Long 1971, 183—4, M. Frede 
1974, 88). 

1 See above. Cf. also Sharples 1978. 
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to enhance the status of his own doctrine. Writing on the compatibility of 
fate with that which depends on us, the obvious Stoic is Chrysippus. It is 
also possible that Philopator in his book claimed to explain Chrysippus’ 
position, and thus passed off his innovations as elucidation of Chrysippus' 
theory of fate. Either way, this reference to Chrysippus was then simply 
taken over by Nemesius. Nemesius’ mention of the ‘many other famous 
<Stoics>’ should not be taken too seriously. We may imagine Philopator 
writing ‘and so said Chrysippus and all the other famous Stoics’; or else 
Nemesius added this phrase, perhaps thinking of some other Stoics 
mentioned in Philopator’s book. 

Since it has been established above that Alexander draws from the 
same Stoic theory as Nemesius, it follows that if Nemesius goes back 
to Philopator's On Fate, and Philopator was the innovative author of that 
theory, then Alexander in his On Fate ch. 13 and related passages, should 
go back to Philopator, too. And this fits well with our other evidence. 
Philopator's On Fate must have been written approximately sixty to a hun- 
dred years before Alexander composed his treatise with the same title. 
We know that Alexander often names Chrysippus and other earlier philo- 
sophers when presenting their doctrine, but tends to be more reticent with 
names of contemporaries of his. The complete absence of any Stoic name 
in On Fate then makes Chrysippus’ books on fate a less likely source. On 
the other hand, Alexander seems to have been engaged in a philosoph- 
ical dispute with his contemporary Galen,” and it is probable that he 
was acquainted at least in part with the same intellectual currents and 
philosophical discussions as the latter. Alexander then could have taken 
excerpts from a copy of Philopator's book directly. But given that his On 
Fate shows definite signs of at least two Stoic theories with noticeably 
different terminology, it is perhaps still more likely that Alexander copied 
from a Stoic near-contemporary of his who in turn had absorbed large 
parts from Philopator. 

Whether Philopator was the innovative Stoic philosopher with whom 
the above-sketched theory originated (which is perhaps the most plausible 
assumption) or whether he had taken it over from some other Stoic can 
ultimately not be decided. But comparison of the style of writing of the 
theory with Chrysippus on the one hand (see e.g. Galen, PHP, Chrysippus, 
Zoy. Zxr., Diogenianus in Eus. Praep. ev., Plut. Stoic. rep.) and second- 
and third-century Stoicizing philosophers on tbe other (e.g. reports from 
Clement, Strom., Origen, Orat. and Princ.) show clearly more similarities 
to the latter—especially the many fixed, formulaic locutions and preposi- 
tional phrases. Any such fixed terminology is completely absent from what 
we know about Chrysippus’ On Fate. 


? For the evidence see Thillet 1984, pp. xxxii-xlix. 
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To preserve both this remaining uncertainty about the authorship of 
the theory of compatibilism, and the fact that Philopator is the most likely 
author, and that in any event, the theory originated in his vicinity, I shall 
refer to its author as ‘PHILOPATOR’ (i.e. in small capitals). What matters 
is that the theory is not early Stoic but originates from approximately the 
second century aD. This is further confirmed by the fact that we have 
no traces of this doctrine with its particular formulaic expressions in 
any writings before the second century AD, but find such cases in at least 
three works from the second century or later: There are traces in Marcus 
Aurelius (see 8.6); in Latin in Calcidius (Tim. 161), drawn presumably 
from a late Middle Platonist source, and in Boethius (Znt. [I 193-6, 
217-18), presumably via Alexander’s—lost—commentary on Aristotle's 
De Interpretatione? Perhaps Lucian and Ptolemy were also acquainted 
with parts of the theory, I introduce the parallel passages as I go along. 


8.2 PHILOPATOR’S CAUSAL DETERMINISM 


PHILOPATOR’s compatibilism is based on a theory of natural movements; 
that is, of those movements of an object that are in accordance with the 
proper nature (oikeía ġúois)” of that object. Three different factors are 
distinguished that are of relevance to any such natural movement. 

The first factor is the proper nature of the object that moves. The proper 
natures differ for different types of objects and are responsible for the kind 
of movement that is characteristic for the type of object.” For example, 
the proper nature of a stone is its heaviness which is responsible for down- 
ward movement; the proper nature of a plant involves its bringing about 
a certain type of fruit, the proper nature of a living being ({q@ov) is its 
faculty of impulse which is responsible for impulse-directed movement, 
or ‘intentional movement’, 

The second factor involved in the natural movement of an object is 
external causes.?* These are, presumably, in the case of a stone, a person 
or perhaps strong winds that make it fall from some height; in the case 
of a living being an externally induced impression (cf. Alexander Fat. 
ch, 14). 

The presence of the first two factors together does not yet guarantee 
that the natural movement takes place. It is possible that although both 


7?! Cf. Sharples 1978. 

22 ‘This phrase is another distinctive feature of PHILOPATOR’s theory. 

3H xara iow xivyots, Alex. Fat. 181.28 and 29; 182.6. 

^ Cf. Alex. Fat. 181.28—9: tav kai rà wher atria (Tà mpós THY Kata dvow know 
TG Àw cvvreAoóvra) map ...; see also Fat. 182.14; Nemesius, e.g. 105.18-19, refers 
to the external circumstances as Tay a£ríe srepwearnkóraw. 
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factors are present, some external things keep the movement from occur- 
ring. Hence it is an additional, third, requirement that no hindering cir- 
cumstances must be present.” This requirement corresponds to the Stoic 
definiens of possibility, which includes as one conjunct ‘is not hindered 
by external circumstances' (cf. 3.1.4, 3.1.5). 

The co-operation of the three factors is best illustrated by the stone 
example in Alexander: 


For the stone cannot not fall down (characteristic movement), when it is let 
go from some height (second factor), if nothing hinders (third factor); for since 
it has weight in itself (first factor), and this weight is the cause in accordance 
with nature of such a movement, whenever the external causes which contribute 
to the natural movement of the stone are present, too (second factor again), 
the stone will of necessity fall, as it is its nature.” (Fat. 181.26—30) 


Thus some external circumstance, i.e. a change in the surroundings of 
the object, prompts or activates the nature of the object, which, pro- 
vided hindering or counteracting circumstances are absent, will, with 
necessity, bring about the movement that is natural to it. This system 
of a co-operation of two causal factors is similar to that of Chrysippus, 
as reported in Cic. Fat. 42-3 (6.3.3). As in Chrysippus, only the cir- 
cumstantial, externally prompting causes are referred to with a special 
expression: in Alexander they are called ‘external causes’ (Fat. 181.28-9, 
182.14).? 

Unknown from Chrysippus is the emphasis PHILopaTor places on the 
necessity with which the movement happens, once the three factors are 
all present.” In place of Chrysippus’ distinction between universal fate 
and its inevitability on the one hand and the restricted scope of necessity 
(connected with force) on the other, we have a distinction of two types of 
necessity, necessity by force and necessity of inevitability, and the latter 
(which corresponds to Chrysippus’ Necessity (avayxn), see 3.4.2.) is 
equated with fate (cf. 8.4) and is thus universal. The difference between 
Chrysippus and PuiLoParon is again, at most, one in terminology.” 


?5 Alex. Fat. 182.27, Nem. 105.10—11; 15-16. 

?* The Greek text is quoted above in 8.1. 

27 The one time the internal causal factor is called a cause is an emendation, Fat. 181.28, 
if a plausible one. Equally, in Fat. 182.18 the insertion of airia after kar GANgv Twa would 
improve the text (proposed by Rodier and Donini, and accepted by Sharples, see Sharples 
1983, 246). Fat. 185.28-33 shows that Alexander, in his own theory, considers the internal 
factor a cause. 

?5 e.g. Fat. 181.21—5; 181.30, 182.23, 182.14—16. 

? In Fat. 175.5—7 Alexander uses the Stoic distinction of necessity of force and neces- 
sity of inevitability. Cf. Alex. Quaest. I 4 10.12-14 for a similar distinction (discussed in 
3.4.2). 
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In the above-quoted passages from Nemesius and Alexander the only 
movements discussed are natural movements. But there are doubtless also 
non-natural movements in PHILOPATOR’s physics: a stone being thrown 
upwards, a person pushed by someone else, will perform non-natural move- 
ments. In such cases the specific proper nature (oixeía @vais) of the object 
does not bring about its specific movement, although the nature of the 
object could still be a causal factor in the instance of causation. 

In addition to the three factors that have a part in cases of natural 
movements, there is one further distinctive feature of PHILOPATOR’s deter- 
minism which occurs only in Nemesius and Alexander. This is another 
specified principle of causality (cf. 1.3.3), which I call ‘PHILOPATOR’s Causal 
Principle’. It runs: 


it is impossible that, when al] the same circumstances are present concerning 

the cause and that which is caused, at one time it should not occur in some 

particular way, and at another, it should. (Alex. Fat. 192.22—4) 

If the same circumstantial causes are present, . . . necessarily the same «things? 

happen and it is not possible that they happen now this way now otherwise 
(Nem. 105.18—21)? 


The various formulations in which the principle is given are so similar 
that there can be no doubt that the wording is of Stoic origin. This prin- 
ciple is clearly a principle of the type ‘same causes—same effects’, i.e. what 
I called a ‘specified causal principle’ (1.3.3). It differs from Chrysippus' 
specified causal principle in that it proceeds from the same starting situ- 
ation to the impossibility of different effects, whereas Chrysippus argued 
from a difference in effects to a difference in starting situations. On the 
assumption that the circumstances the principle talks about cover both the 
second and the third factor, and more generally, the entirety of (relevant) 
external circumstances in the case of any movement, we can formulate 
PHILOPATOR’s principle as 


(PCP) If two starting situations are the same in all respects, then it is imposs- 
ible that two different effects ensue. 


This is still rather vague, as long as we do not know what counts as the 
same starting situation. Our texts are silent on this point. As in the case 
of Chrysippus, there is nowhere a clue that PHtLoparor had a plurality 
of empirically detectable laws of nature in mind. If we take the phrase 
‘the same’ literally (exempting only the factors of time and space), we can 
say that within Stoic physics it 1s very unlikely that the same starting 


*9 Cf. Alex. Fat. 176.212; 185.7-9; cf. the wording of 181.21—5, which is reminiscent of 
the principle, and also Mant. 174.2 ff. where Alexander criticizes the principle. As Sharples 
has noted, Plotinus in Enn. HI 1.2.30 ff. reports a view that the preceding circumstances 
are necessary and sufficient conditions for what follows (Sharples 1978, 256). But this is not 
the principle we have in Alexander and Nemesius. Both terminology and content differ. 
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situation concerning a cause and its circumstances will ever occur twice, 
except perhaps in the next world-cycle—which is not empirically access- 
ible. PHILOPATOR’s causal principle seems to be based rather on ‘thought- 
experiment! than on any empirical likelihood. 

For the principle to establish complete determination of all changes 
(in the way Chrysippus’ SCP did, cf. 7.3.3), what is required is the 
transition from the two starting situations that are the same in all relevant 
respects, to one starting situation, in which it is inevitable that the effect 
that ensues ensues.? Such a step is difficult to verbalize without recourse 
to laws of nature formulated in terms of types of things and events, such 
as ‘whenever there is a starting situation s of type S, an effect e of type 
E will ensue’. Perhaps PHILoparor, like Chrysippus, thought in terms of 
counterfactuals, and had in mind something like this: 


(PCP’) There is no possible starting situation s; (including a cause c;) that is 
in every respect qualitatively identical with the actual starting situ- 
ation s (including the cause c), and in which an effect e; ensues that 
differs qualitatively in any way from the actual effect e. 


In whichever form PHILOPATOR would have elucidated his principle, it 
is remarkable for the history of determinism for various reasons: 


* ]t aims to establish complete determination of all motions. 

* [t aims to rule out any ambiguity which would allow one to interpret 
the system as partly undetermined (e.g. concerning the question as to 
whether general items or particulars are at issue), The point that all par- 
ticulars, however insignificant, are included is also made explicitly in 
Alex. Fat. 175.7-13. 

* The principle is not set out in terms of comparable, empirical situations,’ 
and does not involve the idea of particular empirically detectable laws 
of nature. Rather, the principle seems to be set out in terms of counter- 
factual situations. It is assumed that in any imagined starting situation 
that is qualitatively identical in all relevant aspects with some actual 
starting situation, the same effect would have to follow as it does in that 
actual situation. Nothing is said about the possibility of finding types 
of relevantly similar situations which lead to the same effects. The idea 
seems to be that if in imagined qualitatively identical situations neces- 
sarily the same thing happens, then in any one actual situation it is 
inevitable that the thing that happens, and not something else, happens. 


9? Such a step is implied in Alex. Fat. 185.7—10, a passage that may give the Stoic view: 
'relying on the assertion that if in the same circumstances someone acts now in this way, 
now in that, uncaused motion is introduced, and to say that because of this someone will 
not be able to do the opposite of what he does . . .' 

2 Despite their temporal origin, the conjunctive phrases re er... Gre bE. . . and more 
jv... wove dé... need mean no more than ‘in the one case... in the other . . | —just 


like the English ‘now ...now...’. 
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This may presuppose that all events are governed by laws of nature, 
but these laws of nature could be laws that govern whole world states 
and are of indefinite complexity. 


It is PHILOPATOR’s Causal Principle that is most often adduced when 
the Stoics are put forward as the forefathers of modern theories of deter- 
minism.? Comparison is made with ‘Laplacean determinism’ ,** and some 
modern accounts of causal determinism do indeed resemble the Stoic 
principle. 

However, it is important to see that PuiLoPATOR's Causal Principle 
does not define Stoic causal determinism. Rather, it is introduced to 
back up the Stoic Fate Principle, or the General Causal Principle that 
nothing happens without cause. So the statement of the principle in Alex. 
Fat. 192.22-4 (quoted above) is followed by the remark: ‘For if things 
happened in this way «i.e. that different effects are possible with the 
same circumstances and causes? there would be uncaused motion." And 
uncaused motion would lead to the explosion of the universe (Alex. Fat. 
192.11-13). The principle serves to preclude uncaused motion, but it 
does not itself specify the concept of cause involved. The Stoics maintain 
that a cause is corporeal and is marked out—and distinguished from mere 
circumstances—by its active contribution to the effect (see 1.1.2 and 1.3). 
PurLoParoR's Causal Principle, if read with a concept of event-causation 
(based on universal factual regularity between events) would underdeter- 
mine Stoic causal determinism insofar as it would not require that there 
is a cause, or are causes, that are actively responsible for the effect. For the 
Stoics, factual regularity is not sufficient to account for causality. 'Cause' 
in PHILOPATOR’s Causal Principle has to be read as ‘cause’ in the Stoic 
sense. And then it becomes quite clear that the principle is essentially 
distinct from modern accounts of causal determinism. 

This difference also affects the issue of causal laws or ‘laws of nature’. 
The Stoics are often assumed to have grounded their determinism on 
the idea of an all-encompassing set of 'laws of nature', similar to some 
modern theories of determinism, and that such a conception lies behind 
PHILOPATOR’s principle. The assumption of such laws is an essential fea- 
ture of those theories of determinism that are based on universal regularity. 
However, as we have seen earlier (4.2), what comes closest to modern 
laws of nature in early Stoic philosophy, the theorems (Üecpyjuara), are 
precisely not causal laws, but superimposed regularities. Furthermore, as 
I said above, we have no signs that PHILOPATOR developed a concept of 
empirical laws of nature. 


53 e.g. Sambursky 1959, 54; Forschner 1981, 99; D. Frede 1990, 220-1. 
3+ Sambursky 1959, 54. 
55 "E'ceoÜat yap, €i o9rcis yévovro, àvaérióv Twa Kivnow. 
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What in later Stoicism comes closest to laws of nature are the distinc- 
tions between various types of natural movements of objects. For their 
coming into being it is required that certain antecedent conditions are 
fulfilled, and once they are fulfilled, the natural movement follows with 
necessity (see above, factors (1) to (iii) ). But the circumstances are too com- 
plex for predictions of natural movements to be feasible. Moreover, not 
all movements are natural movements, and there 1s no hint that the Stoics 
thought that similar lawlike relations could be found for all changes that 
happened in the world—short of those relations including the whole 
state of the world, which are useless for the prediction or explanation of 
individual events. Accordingly, there are no signs that the Stoics were 
interested, or considered it possible, to predict the future on the basis of 
laws governing causal regularities (cf. 4.2). 

This absence of universal laws as a basis for prediction has to do with 
the fact that Stoic determinism differs from modern versions, in that even 
in PHILOPATOR’s theory the element of teleological order of the universe 
and predetermination of all events by a rational being is never given up or 
forgotten—or even out of sight. In Nemesius' presentation of PHTLOPATOR’s 
Causal Principle, the impossibility of counterfactual variation is accounted 
for by the reason that ‘they (the things that happen) are predetermined that 
way from eternity . . ' (Nem. Nat. hom. 105.20—1). Similarly, in Alexander 
the statement of the principle in ch. 22 (Fat. 192.22-5) is immediately 
followed by the identification of Fate with God, and a reminder of the 
teleological organization of the universe. Thus PHiLoparor’s Causal 
Principle does not only (i) involve a concept of active causation and (ii) 
serve to support the Fate Principle (rather than to define determinism)— 
it is also (iii) itself backed up by a teleological assumption. 


8.3 THE ROLE OF FATE IN PHILOPATOR’S THEORY 


Before the discussion of PHILOPATOR’s argument for the compatibility 
of fate and that which depends on us, the status and scope of fate in his 
theory needs to be established. In particular, we need to know how fate 
is connected with the natural movements, as determined by the three 
influence factors, (i) the proper nature of the object, (ii) the external, 
prompting causes, and (iii) the absence of external hindrances. 

Nemesius evidently makes fate responsible for (1) the nature of the object 
(105.7-10, cf. 14—15), and (iii) the absence of hindrances (105.10—11, cf. 
15-16). As regards external causes, we can infer that if fate determines 
whether hindrances are about or not, fate certainly also determines which 
external causes are present. Hence we can conclude that in Nemesius' report 
fate covers all three factors that are involved in natural movement. 
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In ch. 13 Alexander does not use the term ‘fate’ for any of the three 
factors. Fate comes in only in the several occurrences of the formula ‘by 
fate through x used to express the natural movement (8.1, 8.4). The absence 
of the use of ‘fate’ otherwise in ch. 13 has prompted some scholars to inter- 
pret the formula ‘by fate through x’ as meaning that fate encompasses only 
the external causes or circumstances, whereas the internal determining 
factor is not fate or fated, but ‘truly’ depends on us or our nature. That is, 
‘by fate’ comes to mean ‘externally caused’, ‘through x’ means ‘intern- 
ally determined by x’, and the whole formula refers to two separate co- 
ordinated factors rather than to one complex factor.” PHiILOPATOR'S defence 
of compatibilism then consists in the move of saving moral responsibility 
by exempting the principal causal determining factor in natural movements 
from fate. 

This interpretation is faced with the difficulties that all natural move- 
ments, including those of stones, plants, and animals, would be equally 
exempted from fate's influence; that it does not square with the parallel 
passage in Nemesius; that Alexander, in his criticism of PHILOPATOR does 
not understand him in that way; and that there would be an unexplained 
discrepancy between necessity and fate: for Alexander stresses that the 
natural movements are necessary (see above, 8.2), and the passage implies 
that the necessity is a result of the co-operation of the first two factors. 

These difficulties notwithstanding, it is true that ch. 13 in Alexander's 
On Fate is not decisive on the question of whether fate encompasses the 
proper nature of objects, insofar as this nature is a cause of the move- 
ment.’ However, there are several passages in that work which stem from 
the same part of Stoic theory as ch. 13, and which permit a decision on 
what ‘fate’ stands for in the formula ‘by fate through x’. In ch. 14 (Fat. 
182.31—183.5) Alexander introduces an objection to the report of ch. 13, 
and in the course of this he repeats as part of the Stoic view: 


... as different «movements» happen through different things by fate, and 
fate acts through the proper nature of each of the existing things... *8 (Fat. 
182.32-183.2) 


5$ e.g. Long 1970, 261, and 1971, 180—1. This interpretation is the counterpart to the 
Identity Interpretation of Chrysippus' compatibilism which was discussed above in 6.4.7 
and 6.4. 

7 Although the most straightforward reading of the concluding part of Alexander's report 
in ch. 13 suggests that fate works through the moving objects; cf. Fat. 182.8-11. 

38. Gov BC ddAwy yuvopévoiv vr Tis etuappévgs, kal Già Tig oikeías dicews TAV 
óvrcv Exdarou THs eijuappévus evepyovons. 
This passage comes from the middle of a question addressed to the Stoics by Alexander, 
and is strictly speaking only evidence for Alexander’s understanding of the Stoic theory. 
But most of the quote consists of Stoic formulaic phrases and terminology. In any event, 
the third passage I quote (Fat. 192.25—8) reports the Stoic view and confirms that in the 
present passage Alexander understands the Stoics correctly. 
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It could hardly be said more clearly what the phrase ‘by fate’ stands for, 
and that it includes the first factor. Similarly, in ch. 19, which—as both 
terminology and content show—picks up parts of ch. 13, Alexander reports 
the Stoic theory, accusing their author of holding that people cannot act 
otherwise than they do, since 


they maintain, their nature [1.e. the nature of those people] is of such a kind, 
and it is in accordance with their proper nature that they do everything they 
do in accordance with fate, as it is for heavy things to fall downwards, when 
they are let go from above.” (Fat. 189.20-2) 


The parallel between doing something ‘in accordance with their proper 
nature’ and doing something ‘in accordance with fate’ suggests that this 
proper nature is identical with (part of) fate—namely by being part of 
the pneumatic active principle, which is fate. Finally, in ch. 22, in the 
concluding sentence of Alexander's report from the Stoic view on fate, 
we read: 


Fate ...is present in all things that are and come to be, and in this way uses 
the proper nature of all things for the organization of the universe, (Fat. 


192.25-8) 


This passage dispels all doubt that fate zs present in all things (as their 
pneuma), and that it thus works from the inside of things, through their 
proper nature, in the case of natural movements.’ That this sentence goes 
back to PHILOPATOR is clear from the fact that it follows on a presentation 
of PHILOPATOR’s Causal Principle, which is a distinct mark of his theory.” 

‘There can hence be no doubt that, according to Alexander’s as well as 
Nemesius’ report, for PHILOPATOR both the nature of the moving objects 
and the external circumstances prior to (and simultaneous with) the natural 
movement are in accordance with fate, and that in his formula ‘by fate 
through x’ ‘by fate’ at the very least includes the fate factor that manifests 
itself in the respective nature of the object. The fact that fate works 


8 ra thy $iow adrav eat towadryv, kai elvat TÒ karà THY otkeíav avrois daw 
€kacTa mpárrew dv mpárrovow Kal’ eiuapuéviv, ws rois Bapéow adePeiow avusber ró 
dépecbar kárw... 

© Thy dé et évqv ...otcav év rots otal re Kat ywopévow d i ob 

Tv tpa piuévn s oval TE kai ywopévous aci Kal OUTWS 
Xpapevyy &ávrow T&v üvrox Tfj olkeía doct mpós riv Tob vravrós oikovouíav. 

+ The last two passages preclude the interpretation that fate works through us in the 
sense that it brings about our nature, but that our nature itself is not part of fate, so that 
our actions depend on us since they are (co-)caused by our nature, but ot by fate. This 
is the determinist variant of the Identity Interpretation which I rejected for Chrysippus 
in 6.3.7 above, 

*? Generally, Alexander's long report of the Stoic ‘view on fate’ in ch. 22 squares well 
with orthodox Stoic philosophy, as we know it from Chrysippus. 

43 Further passages related to ch. 13 that confirm that ‘by fate’ refers to the fatedness 
of the objects’ natures are Fat. ch. 31 203.12-15 and ch. 34 205.24—5, a passage discussed 
below in 8.5. 
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through us is also emphasized in the parallel passage in Calc. Tim. 161: 
‘our actions occur through us by fate’.** And I surmise that Lucian, in 
Zeus catechized 11, alludes to this very part of Stoic theory, when he, 
ironically, puts into Zeus’ mouth the claim that ‘Fate does everything 
through us'.9 So, part of PHILOPATOR’s goal is to make clear that fate 
is not a power that is only external to things and that forces them, but 
that it works also from within the objects, through their nature. And it 
is this second function of fate that 1s relevant for the compatibility of 
fate with that which depends on us. 


8.4 PHILOPATOR'S CONCEPTION OF THAT 
WHICH DEPENDS ON US 


PHILOPATOR’s is the first Stoic theory we have that contains a philosoph- 
ical account of that which depends on us. There is a short version of it, 
‘that which happens through us’, and a long version, ‘that which happens 
through us by fate’.*° This account may sound simplistic and rather vague. 
But that is deceptive. The ‘through’ (ıd with genitive) in it is a tech- 
nical term, which expresses a complex relation between an object and its 
natural movements.“ The short form of the account, as it occurs at the 
beginning of Alexander's report, focuses primarily on the moving object 
itself. The long version, which contains an instance of the technical for- 
mula 'through x by fate', makes explicit the relation of the movement 
to fate.** 


" Agi per nos agente fato. *5 4) Moipa 00 udv kaora émireAMet. 

55 To Ov yay ywópevov and Tò 90 Huddy bro THs eiuapuévns ywópievov. 

47 Most scholars do not recognize the phrase rò òr judy id’ eiuapuévyv ywópevov as 
a Stoic account of that which depends on us. Some suspect that the expression d¢ cuv 
is a formulation chosen by the critics of the doctrine (i.e. Alexander and Nemesius or their 
respective anti-determinist sources). So Sharples 1983, 143 ‘the expression ôr yc at 
181.14 (in Alexander) is probably not the determinists’ own . . . but rather a reflection of 
libertarian criticism’; similarly Sharples 1978, 254 n. 124: ‘the formulation with did. (in 
Nemesius and Alexander) may rather be his (i.e. Philopator’s) libertarian critics’ way of 
putting the point.’ Cf. also Long 1970, 268. However, no arguments are adduced to back 
up this claim. As soon as one realizes the formulaic, technical character of the various 
prepositional phrases, and their relation with each other, it becomes clear that 60 7a 
was part of the Stoic, technical, account of that which depends on us (see below). 

** The long version is given in Nem. 106.10—11 in his concluding remark od« é&pa rò 
ôr! uv ve Tis eiuappérms ywopevov éd? ńuiv €or. This account is the main Stoic thesis 
that Nemesius tried to refute in his criticism. (Jt was presumably found at the end of the 
section from which Alexander presents his excerpt.) A remark in the margin of manuscript 
B, due to B? at the beginning of the Alexander passage (Fat. 181.14), shows that some 
scholar must have thought this to be the account also in Alexander: lows det Aéyew: Aéyovow 
éd! uiv eivai TÒ nó ve THs eíuappévgs ywópevov kai OC cv. This form of the account 
does not occur anywhere in Alexander's text; but the kaí in the text (deleted by Gercke 
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Most of ch. 13 in Alexander and Nemesius’ summary report provide 
an explanation of the meaning of the prepositions ‘through’ and ‘by’ of the 
account, by way of placing that which depends on us in the hierarchical, 
classificatory scheme of kinds of natural movements. 

What it means for an event or movement to happen through something 
by fate is explained by PHILOPATOR as follows: terminologically, a natural 
movement of some thing x is determined as ‘that which happens by x’. 
The natural movement of x is defined by way of the proper, or character- 
istic, nature of the thing x; terminologically by the formula ‘that which 
happens by x happens in accordance with x’s proper nature’.™® In each case, 
for ‘x’s proper nature’ the respective disposition or quality which makes 
up x's proper nature can be substituted: e.g. heaviness in the case of stones, 
the faculty of impulse in the case of living creatures (e.g. Fat. 181.27; 
182.6). In addition, it is stressed that for the occurring of any natural 
movement the above-discussed (8.2) three factors have to be present, and 
that taken together they necessitate the movement (Fat. 181.21-182.4; 
182.13-16). This allows the transition from the formula that a movement 
‘happens in accordance with x's proper nature’ to the formula that it 
‘happens through x by fate’. In this formula ‘through x’ determines the 
movement as a natural movement of x, and ‘by fate’ refers to the integra- 
tion of the movement in the causal nexus by the co-operation of the causal 
factors, and, consequently, to its inevitability (8.3). All natural movement, 
up and down the Stoic scala naturae, can thus be described as ‘movement 
through x by fate’, where x gives the object that moves. 

The final step in the explication is the introduction of the preposition 
‘depending on’ (êri with dative), as it occurs in the expression ‘that which 
depends on us’. For living beings, their proper nature is impulse (ópuń), 
and their ‘movements in accordance with their proper nature’ are ‘move- 
ments in accordance with impulse’ (Fat. 182.5—6) or ‘impulse-directed 
movements’, as I also call them. These are movements that are the res- 
ult of an externally induced impression in the mind, which prompts the 
impulse, which in turn brings about the movement—provided no hind- 
rances interfere (cf. Alex. Fat. ch. 14). The term ‘depending on x’ (in 
this context) is reserved for precisely those movements that happen in 
accordance with impulse, i.e. the natural movements of living beings. The 
events that happen through living beings by fate depend on those living 
beings (Fat. 182.12-13). 


1885, Sharples 1983, and Donini 1974) could be a remainder of the original full account. 
Parallels to the long account, with the same formula 'through x by fate' occur in the 
Alexander passage for living beings (Fat. 182.7-8, 182.12-13), for stones (182.3-4), and 
in the universal formulation (183.1), cf. above, 8.1. For the short version of the formula 
compare Fat. 183.4 and 208.16. 


*? rà dnd x ywópeva, cf. Fat. 181.18-21. 5 kara THY oikeiav dow of x, ibid. 
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At this point, in Alexander the explanation seems to come to an end. 
And here a difficulty in our sources has been detected: we would expect 
from an orthodox Stoic theory, which refers to Chrysippus as its ances- 
tor, that the essential feature of that which depends on us is assent and 
rational impulse, and hence in the present context that natural movements 
of human beings essentially involve assent; moreover that for the explica- 
tion of that which depends on us, a reference to adult human beings, 
i.e. rational animals (Aoyixa C@a), as the Stoics would classify them, is 
essential—and not just to animals in general. But in our reports from 
PHILOPATOR, the line between rational and non-rational animals is never 
distinctly drawn, and the essential requirement for something’s depending 
on some x appears to waver between impulse together with assent, and 
—more often—impulse alone. In Alexander’s report in ch. 13 assent is 
mentioned only once, and rather in passing, in the very last sentence. 

This difficulty can be satisfactorily cleared up once one realizes (i) that 
PHILOPATOR terminologically distinguished between that which depends 
on living creatures in general and that which depends on rational creatures 
in particular, and takes into account both (ii) that Alexander himself sub- 
scribed to a theory that involves a different concept of assent, which in his 
criticism he occasionally confounds with the Stoic one, and also (iii) that 
Alexander and Nemesius present only selected parts of PHILOPATOR’s theory. 

(i) Our texts suggest that PHILOPATOR used the phrase ‘depending on 
x’ (and accordingly the expression ‘through x’), both in a generic and 
in a particular way, and that these two usages were unambiguously dis- 
tinguished by what is each time inserted for ‘x’: ‘depending on living 
beings’ (êri 7@ ow or ri rois Cwous) refers to living beings in general 
and is determined as ‘through a living being by fate-—where ‘through a 
living being’ in turn is determined as ‘in accordance with impulse’. The 
element of moral responsibility is not part of the meaning of the phrase 
‘depending on living beings’, because living beings as such are not all 
morally responsible. ‘Depending on us’ (éd uiv) on the other hand refers 
to ‘us’, i.e. ‘adult human beings’ or ‘rational beings’; it is determined 
as ‘through us by fate’, where ‘through us’ in turn seems to have been 
determined as ‘according to impulse and assent’ or ‘in accordance with 
rational impulse’ (see below). Before I attempt a philosophical explana- 
tion of this distinction, here is a brief textual backing: 

Both Alexander and Nemesius introduce and conclude their reports with 
that which depends on us, the compatibility of which with fate is their 
main topic. Both texts show clear traces of the Stoic distinction between 
non-rational and rational animals, and the distinction must hence have been 
relevant to the explanation of that which depends on us.” In the Nemesius 


5 Alex. Fat. 181.16—17, confirmed by 205.24—32, which complements ch. 13; Nem. 106.6 
and 12. 
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passage—which, unlike Alexander, generally focuses on rational beings 
—we find the application of the formula ‘by x in accordance with x's 
nature’ to rational beings which is lacking in Alexander: ‘. . . happens by 
us and in accordance with our nature' (106.3—4). Hence it is natural to 
assume that Alexander left it out of his report. In Alex. Fat. ch. 13, line 
182.8 (before ovtws ðè robrcv éxóvrow), and again line 182.16 (before 
67t 6€) provide suitable slots where the introduction of that which depends 
on us could have been in Alexander’s source. (I assume that PHILOPATOR 
dealt with that which depends on us after the introduction of that which 
depends on living beings, treating it as a special case of the latter.) 

That there is a distinction between ‘depending on us’ and ‘depending 
on living beings’ is corroborated by the way the two phrases are actually 
used: In our texts the expression ‘living being’ (C@ov) is always used 
together with impulse but never with assent; and it is never used in con- 
nection with the expression ‘depending on us’ but always with ‘depend- 
ing on living beings’; the expression ‘depending on us’ on the other hand 
is never used with ‘through living beings’ but always with ‘through us’. 
This holds not only of the Alexander and Nemesius passages at issue, but 
also of the parallel passages,” some of which will be discussed below. 

The very occasional disregard of this distinction, in Alexander’s com- 
ments on the Stoics (Fat. 182.16—20), can be explained by the fact that 
Alexander misunderstood the Stoic position because of its similarity to 
his own: his view is that all living creatures have faculties of both impulse 
and assent, and that the difference between rational and non-rational crea- 
tures consists in the fact that human assent is in the main rational and 
deliberate, whereas animal assent is non-rational. It is easy to see how, 
having this view, Alexander messed up his presentation of the Stoic 
theory. 

‘The sources thus all confirm that PHILOPATOR made a terminological 
distinction between 'depending on us' and 'depending on living beings'. 
In order to see why PHILOPATOR made this distinction, we need to con- 
sider some further elements of his philosophy. 

First, why did PHILOPATOR use ‘depending on’ to describe natural move- 
ments of living creatures in general? Alexander presents PuiLoPATOR's 
answer to this question in ch. 14: 


They believe that «the things that happen through living beings» depend on 
living beings, since it is not possible that they happen through anything else, 


or through them in another way «than in accordance with impulse».? (Fat. 
183.9-10) 


52 e.g. Fat. ch. 14 184.12-13 and 22-4; ch. 33 205.1-12; ch. 36 208.2-12. 
5... TO be ur) ddvacbat rl GAAou Twós 7 Sia roórov yevéabar, und dàdws T] OUTUS 
Già rovrov, TÒ elvat aùTà «rà did TOO [oov ywdpeva> èri Ta Lào oinbevtes. 
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and 


. the things that happen in accordance with impulse depend on living 
beings since it is not possible that they do the things that happen through them 
without impulse.** (Fat. 184.23—4) 


Activity that is impulse-directed, or intentional, depends on living beings 
because (i) only living beings can move that way, i.e. intentionally, and 
(11) all characteristic movements of living beings involve intention or 
impulse. Obviously, this criterion does not draw any connection to free- 
will or moral responsibility. It simply boils down to the statement that 
the phrase ‘depending on living beings’ is characteristically connected with 
impulse-directed movement in that impulse is a necessary and sufficient 
condition for a movement to depend on some living being. 

But why does impulse-directed movement take so much space and appear 
to be the final element in the hierarchy in Alex. Fat. ch. 13? The answer 
is that PHILOPATOR’s argument is based first on a threefold hierarchy of 
natural movements (or self-motion). (This is only logical, since that which 
depends on us is a natural movement.) In this hierarchy impulse-directed 
movement is the highest category. And second, the argument involves a 
classification of living beings and their movements. 

Compare a related later Stoic passage in Simplicius which presents a 
Stoic classification of self-motion: 


The Stoics differentiate as separate classes: to move out of oneself, as the knife 
has cutting out of its own particular constitution, for its activity is carried out 
in conformity with its shape and form; to activate motion through oneself, as 
natures and curative powers produce their activity, for a seed, when sown, unfolds 
its own formulas, draws up the surrounding material, and transmits the form of 
its internal formulas; and also to act from oneself, which is, generically, to act 
from one's own impulse... 5 (Simp. Cat. 306.19—25, trans. Hahm 1994, 
181-2, modified) 


In this hierarchy, too, impulse-directed movement determines the high- 
est of three exclusive classes of natural motion (although the choice of char- 
acteristic prepositional phrases is different).*° This classification ranks the 


54 2 Vn L z ` / ^c foe Les Mota Q DA 
... emt Tois wous evar rà yrwopeva Kal? ópuajv, OT ur) ofa TE ywpis puis TA Oe adTaV 
ywópeva. Tore. 

DM -oŭ Zrowoi Biadopas yevóv Aéywow TÒ & é éavroû xwetobar, as ý páxapa TÓ 
Téuvew ék Ts oixelas exer karaakevijs (xara yap Tò ox Tuo. kai Tò elðos 7 TOMOS 
émvreAetrat), TÒ Ôe Ôr éauroû evepyeiv THY Kivnow, ws ai ġúoeis Kal at iaTpixai Suvapets 
Thy moinow dnepyátovrai (karaßànlèv yap TÒ orépua dvarào? robs oikelovs Adyous Kal 
êmonâTa THY mapakeruévyy DANY kai iauopho? Tovs év éavrQ Aóyovs), GAAG uiv kal Tò 
ad éavroU Troteiv, 6 ori Kowdds ev ano idias pps mowtv ... 

5 Concerning the reliability of the passage, in comparison with Origen, Orat. 6.1, I side 
with Hahm (1994, 183) rather than Inwood (1985, 23—4). Simplicius names the Stoics 
as authors. Origen does not, and becomes distinctly unStoic at the end of the parallel 
passage (Princ, 3.1.2-6). In any event, both sources may be reliable within limits, for the 
simple reason that they may report from different later Stoic theories. 
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various ways in which moving objects causally interact with the external 
world.” (Living creatures can and do in fact move in all three ways.) 
Simplicius continues: 


and also to act from oneself, which is, generically, to act from one's own 
impulse, or else from rational impulse, which is called 'to perform an action', 
or, even more specifically, to be active in accord with virtue? (Cat. 306.25—7, 
trans. Hahm 1994, 182, modified) 


Here, with increasing specificity, three meanings of the phrase 'to act 
from oneself are distinguished. First, the phrase denotes the entire class 
of impulse-directed movements. Second, it denotes actions, i.e. those 
impulse-directed movements that are brought about by means of rational 
impulse. Third, it denotes those impulse-directed activities that are in 
accordance with virtue. These are a subclass of human actions. 

Thus whereas Simplicius first presented a hierarchically ordered dis- 
tinction of mutually exclusive classes of natural motions, he now adds 
a distinction of three meanings of a term which de facto leads to three 
nested (hence not exclusive) classes of impulse-directed movement, of 
which the largest is identical with the previously distinguished highest 
class of natural movements. The criteria of classification in the two 
threefold distinctions differ. The first differentiates ways in which moving 
objects causally interact with the external world. The second distinction, 
by contrast, is not of different kinds of motions (they are all impulse- 
directed), but rather depends on the kinds of beings that move, in partic- 
ular on the kinds of ruling part of the soul (yeuovucóv) they have. For 
example, the impulse-directed activity of eating a sardine is essenti- 
ally the same for my cat, me, and a sage. Rather, the reason that my cat 
performs only an activity, I an action, and the sage a good action, is that 
I act in virtue of my rationality (I had a rational impression that eating 
a sardine 1s desirable), and the sage, in addition, acts in virtue of the 
virtuous disposition of his or her mind (the sage eats the sardine because 
it is the right thing to do), whereas my cat does neither. The difference 
of the movements lies thus in non-physical qualities they have owing to 
a significant difference in the structure of the mind of the respective agent, 
i.e. in the factor that is responsible for producing impulses. 

Back to PHILOPATOR. He introduced a hierarchy of natural motions, 
parallel to Simplicius’ first Stoic distinction, in ch. 13 of Alexander’s On 
Fate, and in the parallel Nemesius passage. As we shall see, the reason 
why PHILOPATOR makes use of such a hierarchy of natural motions is that 
he endeavours to demonstrate the compatibility of fate and that which 


7? Hahm 1994 contains an extensive discussion of this passage. 
sí DU wt XN ai. $ earns Se uev ånà lias énuñ i 
... GÀÀG. pry kat TÒ ad’ éavroü moreiv, 6 ori Kowads uév amd lótas ópufjs movi, 
P 12 3 : Š 
érepov 8€ ard Àoyucijs ópuijs, 6 kai mpdtrew kaActros, rovrov dé Te e(Gucdyrepov TÀ KATE 
&periv évepyeiv. 
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depends on us by showing how movements that depend on us fit in 
with the entire causal network, and for this it matters that the things that 
depend on us are the result of impulse. (The question of PHILOPATOR’s 
compatibilism 1s discussed in 8.5.) 

But we also find a parallel to the second threefold distinction from 
Simplicius in further bits of PHILOPATOR; and it is based on this second 
Stoic distinction that PHILOPATOR develops his concept of that which 
depends on us. The main evidence is recorded by Alexander in ch. 34 of 
On Fate: there we have a classification of living beings, as part of an argu- 
ment for the preservation of moral responsibility: 


Thus, in accordance with fate, living beings will perceive and have impulses, 
and of living beings some will simply be active, the others, i.e. the rational 
beings, will perform actions; and «of the latter» some will act wrongly, the 
others rightly. For, for them, this is in accordance with nature .. .? (Fat. 
205.27-30) 


Here we find the distinction between non-rational and rational living 
beings that was already alluded to in our main passages (see above); the 
characteristic activities are ‘just being active’ for non-rational living 
beings, and ‘acting’ or performing actions, for the rational ones; i.e. the 
verb ‘to perform actions’ (rpárrew) is again reserved for rational beings. 
(As example for something that depends on us, we have ‘walking’ 
(wepumareiv, Nem. Nat. hom. 105.11-12).) As in Simplicius, this is fol- 
lowed by a further division, discriminating between those rational 
beings that characteristically perform morally wrong actions, and those 
which, in accordance with their nature, perform right actions. 

The connection between the expression ‘depending on x’ and the sub- 
division of living beings and their characteristic activities, too, is drawn 
in Alexander: 


to say that those things that happen through deliberation depend on human 
beings, since it is not possible that they happen through them in any other way." 
(Fat. ch. 14 184.32-185.1, cf. 184.25-6) 


In this clause the same Stoic kind of criterion that was introduced earlier 
in ch. 14 for something’s depending on living beings in general is applied 


59 yi NEP , » o» ae x PE. TA 
89, .. oUkoüv KATA Thy etpappérgv kat aiofjoera rà Cada Kal Óppijoet, kat TÀ pev 
tav Lov évepyfjae. povov rà 0€ mpager Ta AoyiKd, kai rà uév dpapráoerou rà dé 
karopÜcoe. Tatra yàp rorots xarà dvow .. . 
'This is another passage related to ch. 13, as is clear from the introduction in Fat. 
205.25—6, the terminology (évepy7}aet, etc.) and the remark in the last clause that the dif- 
ferent activities belong to their ‘agents’ in accordance with nature. 
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expressly to human beings. And here the additional characteristic feature 
is, as expected, some kind of rationality.? Similarly, in Nemesius the 
formula ‘by x in accordance with x's nature’ is applied to ‘us’: ‘happens 
by us and in accordance with our nature, i.e. impulse and judgement’ 
(Nem. 106.3—4). 

The same type of criterion is applied again to point out that moral 
nature, i,e. virtue and vice, is characteristic exclusively of human living 
beings: 


For if in their theory only virtue is good and only vice is bad, and none of the 
other living beings is capable of being either of these, and of human beings 
most are bad... (Fat. ch. 28 199.14—16) 


Human beings are hence characteristically rational and moral agents. (This 
is evident additionally from the subdivision of rational activity into right 
and wrong actions.) Just as intentional activity depends on living beings 
because it is characteristically and exclusively izing beings that perform 
that kind of activity, so rational intentional activity (which intrinsically 
has a moral dimension), i.e. action, depends on human beings because it 
is characteristically and exclusively human beings that perform that kind 
of activity. 

The hierarchy of natural motions and the subdivision of living beings 
and their impulse-directed movements thus complement each other as 
follows in PHILOPATOR: The way impulse-directed movements are integ- 
rated into the causal chain is basically the same for all types of such 


& Assent or reason (Aóyos) would have fitted better than the Peripatetic term ‘delibera- 
tion’, which may be Alexander's doing to bring the account in line with his criticism. The 
authorship of PHILOPATOR of this criterion is likely because of the exact correspondence 
in formulation to the criterion for ‘depending on living beings’ in Fat. 183.9-10 and 
184.23—4. But we cannot rule out the possibility that Alexander made it up in parallel to 
Fat. 183.9—10. Alexander's objection that not all actions of human beings are deliberated 
does not hit the Stoics: for them all actions are rational, since they are the result of rational 
impulse. 

9? et yàp 1) LEV PETH ve kai 7) Karia pdvat KaT aros % per ayabdy, ý Õe Kaxdy, rat 
otder trav GAAwy Cav oU0erépou todrwy éoriv émdextixdv, THv è dvÜpiymew ot 
mAcioTot kakot . .. 

$5 The same point is made by one of the Latin authors whose report of the Stoics goes 
clearly back to PHILOPATOR (see Sharples 1978). Here is the parallel passage: ‘Moreover, 
they say that the motions of our souls only function as servants of the decrees of fate, since 
it is necessary that actions take place through us by fate’s acting; that, in this way, man has 
the status of those things of which it is said “without them no action can take place”, just 
as motion or rest cannot exist without space.’ (Calc. Tim. 161, trans. den Boeft modified) 
(‘Animorum vero nostrorum motus nihil aliud esse, quam ministeria decretorum fatalium, 
siquidem necesse sit agi per nos agente fato. Ita homines vicem obtinere eorum quae 
dicuntur, sine quibus agi non potest, sicut sine loco esse non potest motus aut statio'.) It 
is essential to understand ‘action’ in the technical Stoic sense of ‘activity that is the result 
of rational impulse’ i.e. a motion of the soul specific to human beings. 
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movements (see 8.5). But in the case of human beings what happens inside 
the soul is categorically different from what happens in animals. This is 
so because for the Stoics, human beings are essentially rational; that is, al 
our impressions are rational and a// our impulses are rational and involve 
assent (cf. 6.1.2). It follows that our actions, i.e. the things that have been 
traditionally taken to depend on us, turn out to be precisely the class of 
our impulse-directed movements, i.e. those defined by PHILOPATOR as 
depending on us, where ‘depending on x’ is synonymous with ‘in accor- 
dance with x’s impulse’. 

But the fact that the things that depend on us are our impulse-directed 
movements is not the reason why we are morally responsible for them. 
Moral responsibility for actions is grounded on the fact that the agents 
which produce the impulse-directed movements (i.e. we) are rational and 
have intrinsically a moral dimension. 

Thus, for PHILOPATOR in the phrase ‘depending on us’ it is not the 
expression ‘depending on x’ (érè x) which indicates that the agents can be 
held morally responsible for their natural movements. Rather, whether 
someone is morally responsible for a movement that depends on them 
is contingent upon what kind of living creature they are, or, in terms of 
the phrase ‘depending on us’, it is contingent upon the ‘us’, not on the 
‘depending on’. 

The hierarchical classification that leads to the category of ‘depending 
on x’ is based on a distinction of kinds of natural movements, based on 
how these movements are causally bound into the world. The classifica- 
tion that leads to the attributability of moral value is based on a division 
of kinds of beings that move via impulse. Moral responsibility is not marked 
out by a special type of causality, and morally qualified actions are not 
distinguished by being, physically seen, a special kind of movement. What 
makes morally qualifiable activities special is that they have been produced 
by a certain kind of agent, namely by a rational being, and that they are the 
result of the working of this rationality. But they themselves, qua physical 
movements, are not distinguishable from animal movement in general. 
(Psychologically, with a ‘black-box model’, there would be no significant 
difference between me first perceiving, then eating a sardine, and my cat 
first perceiving, then eating one.) 

That is, unlike non-rational animals, human beings have the ability 
to reflect upon their impressions, and evaluate them in the light of their 
notions of good and bad, and consequently to either give or refuse assent 
to an incoming impression. How an individual person does that, and what 
the outcome is, depends on that person’s individual nature. But although 
the human ability to give assent upon reflection on our impressions in the 
light of evaluative notions is the closest Stoic equivalent to a faculty of 
the will, by which we can make decisions, this fact plays no direct role 
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in PHILOPaTOR’s argument for compatibilism as far as it has come down 
to us. Neither is the determinedness or undeterminedness of the decision 
at issue anywhere in the argument. PHILOPATOR’s concept of that which 
depends on us has very little to do with modern concepts of free will or 
freedom to do otherwise. 

In my above classification of concepts of ‘depending on someone’ (6.3.5), 
PHILOPATOR's concept comes out not as potestative and two-sided, but as 
causative and one-sided. 'l'his may be an uncommon understanding of 
the phrase éf’ ýuiv, but the text leaves little doubt about it: that which 
is éd? ufr is defined as that which happens (76 yuyvópevov) through us. 
The things that depend on us thus belong in the category of particular 
events; more specifically they are classified as movements. The property 
that marks out the events that depend on us (i.e. actions) is that they are 
caused in a specific way, namely through (dud) the agent. (The concept 
of éd! piv is hence causative.) Thus, if an action depends on me, I caused 
it in a specific way. Its opposite—or any prospective alternative actions 
—did not depend on me; for they did not happen through me. They did 
not happen at all. It follows that PriiroPATOR's concept of that which 
depends on us is not two-sided. 

If we compare Chrysippus and PHILOPATOR on this point, we can see the 
development that has taken place: Chrysippus did not define that which 
depends on us, and took the category of things that depend on us as given 
(6.3.5). Presumably he used the expressions ¿é ?jutv and map Huds in their 
common meaning, i.e. the first as potestative, two-sided, the second as 
causative, one-sided (6.3.5). He justified the compatibility between the things 
that depend on us and his fate theory by showing that we, qua rational, 
moral beings, are causally responsible for those of the things that depend 
on us that actually happen (6.3.5). This causal responsibility is guaranteed 
by our making use of our faculty of assent. PHILOPATOR—1t seems—turns 
this Chrysippean justification into a definition of that which depends on 
us, by determining it as that which happens through us in the sense that 
it is caused by us by means of rational impulse or assent. Thus we witness 
the change from an unreflective use of a common phrase in order to justify 
moral responsibility, to a reflective analysis of the concept of that which 
depends on us, culminating in a philosophical definition. 


8.5 PHILOPATOR’S COMPATIBILISM 


The emphasis on fate and on the necessitation of the natural movements, 
as well as various comments by Nemesius (106.10—11) and Alexander (e.g. 
Fat. 182.26—31) make it clear that in the two passages quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter (8.7), PHILOPATOR argued for the compatibility of fate 
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and that which depends on us. Both passages have left commentators 
unsatisfied, since they could not find such an argument in them, and 
both authors have been suspected of having distorted their source. But 
this problem with PHILOPATOR’s defence of compatibilism is in the first 
instance that of the modern reader: we expect PHILOPATOR to discuss 
a certain philosophical problem, and when we cannot detect such a dis- 
cussion in the text, we surmise that something must be wrong either with 
the argument or with its transmission; we expect PuiLoPATOR to show 
how our freedom of decision, or to do otherwise, can be reconciled with 
universal causal determinism, and we expect him to do this by showing 
how human decision (as opposed to animal choice) is woven into the causal 
network in some way specific to it. 

On both counts we are bound to be disappointed. PHILOPATOR has a 
different agenda, since his problems and conceptual framework differ from 
ours. His aim is to demonstrate that the things generally considered as 
depending on us, i.e. human actions, are preserved in Stoic determinism, 
in that they can be integrated into the causal network that is fate, (This 
was Chrysippus’ goal, too (6.3.4—5).) And he does this by (i) showing 
how impulse-directed movements fit in with the causal network,$* and (ii) 
arguing that human actions are a subclass of impulse-directed move- 
ments. This kind of argumentation is orientated towards Stoic human 
and animal psychology—which also explains why Alexander, with his 
Peripatetic libertarian outlook, has some difficulties in grasping it. 

The division of the argumentative steps (i) and (ii) becomes clearer when 
one realizes that what matters for PHILOPATOR’s compatibilism is the way 
in which the things that depend on us (i.e. human actions) are bound into 
the causal network. For this causal network is how fate manifests itself. 
But from the perspective of its causal relations to the external world there 
is no difference between human action and animal activity.® In both cases 
external objects elicit impressions in the ruling part of the soul, and in 
response, the ruling part, via impulse, prompts certain physical activit- 
ies of the living beings. (I assume that it is this particular mechanism of 
impression as input, activity in accordance with impulse as output, or of 
desire-directed activity, which was the reason for introducing the phrase 


** ‘This is confirmed e.g. by Alex. Fat. ch. 38 211.28—31: '. . . they do not preserve that 
which depends on us if they demonstrate that impulse-directed movement is retained for 
living beings when everything happens in accordance with fate, except if someone would 
want to say simply that that which happens by something in accordance with its proper 
nature depends on that thing .. .' ( .. . ude [o£] éx roO Secxvivar Tijv Kal?  Ópysv Kivnow 
trois Goóts uévovoav mrávrow ywouévaw Kal cipapperny odLovow rò èp Hiv, ei ux) BosAovró 
Tis TAs TÒ ÜmÓ Twos xarà THY oikeíav ywópevov diaw èr éxeivw Aéyew . . . ); cf. also 
ch. 33. 

6 Cf. on this point also Hahm 1994, 217. 
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‘depending on’ (èri c. dat.) on this level of the hierarchy, but not earlier 
(cf. Fat. 182.18—20). For, the capacity of impulse is not only a highly 
complicated mechanism, it also lends a being a kind of control over its 
movements which is entirely absent in the case of growing plants and 
rolling stones.) 

Since then there is no difference between impulse-directed motions of 
non-rational and rational animals when it comes to their causal embedded- 
ness in the external world, it follows that one has shown how actions, qua 
physical movements, are compatible with fate, if one shows how activity 
by impulse in general fits in with the causal network. Hence we can see 
that Alexander's ch. 13 is part of the argument for compatibilism, since it 
shows precisely this, by explaining the interaction of internal and external 
causal factors and external hindrances, and how fate works both through 
living beings and external to them. 'l'he argument proceeded by giving 
the same general explanation for the fatedness of the movements of stones, 
plants, and living beings. 

Thus the main part of Alexander's report in ch. 13 serves to establish 
how, generally, impulse-directed movement is integrated into the causal 
network (point (i), above). This explains why, although described as about 
that which depends on us, the passage deals primarily with the movements 
which depend on living beings in general and with their necessitation. 

The other part of the argumentation, the one that subsumes human 
action under impulse-directed movements (point (11), above), is reported 
and criticized by Alexander separately, in ch. 33. Here is the argu- 
ment, characteristically and unhelpfully packed all into one sentence by 
Alexander: 


(1) But to say that those people err who do not believe (2) that by the pre- 
servation of the activity of living beings in accordance with impulse thereby 
that which depends on us is preserved, (3) since everything that happens 
in accordance with impulse depends on those who have the impulse, (4) and 
because of this to ask (5) whether that which depends on us is not an activity, 
(6) and assuming this, in addition again to ask (7) whether it does not seem that 
some of the activities are in accordance with impulse, others not in accord- 
ance with impulse, (8) and assuming this, again to add to it (9) that that which 
depends on us does not belong to those activities that are not in accordance 
with impulse, (10) and having agreed upon this, in addition to assume (11) 
that everything that happens in accordance with impulse depends on those 
who are active in that way, (12) since that which depends on someone does 
not belong to any of the things that are active in another way «i.e. not 
according to impulse>, (13) and to say, because of this, according to them (14) 
that which depends on us in the sense of that which is possible to happen by 
us and not to happen is preserved, too (15) since the things that happen in 
this way, too, belong to the things that happen in accordance with impulse, 
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(16) how is that not the reasoning of people who are totally ignorant .. . > 


(Fat. 205.1—12) 


This argument perfectly complements the section on that which depends 
on us reported in ch. 13. Presumably, it originally followed fairly close 
upon the passage in ch. 13.6 (1) introduces the argument. (2) presents the 
demonstrandum and connects the argument with the result of the passage 
from ch.13: What is to be proved is that that which depends on us is pre- 
served in a system of universal fate-determinism.*? Tt is important to 
understand (2) as ‘by the preservation of the activity of living beings within 
our theory of fate, as has been shown already’. That is, the argument does 
not claum to show that or how impulse-directed activity is preserved. 
Rather its purpose is to show how, given that this has been shown, and based 
on this, the preservation of that which depends on us can also be shown. 
(3) anticipates the main step of the argument. 

The argument itself, given in (4)-(15), is put forward in dialectical 
fashion, questioning to obtain consent from the interlocutor to the pre- 
misses or assumptions brought forward, cf. (4), (6), (8), (13). Its pre- 
misses are (5), (7), (9), (14), (11), and the assumption from (2) that 
activity according to impulse is compatible with fate. In a tidied-up 
version the argument runs: 


** (1) Tò dé Aéyew epedolar* rods oby syyovuévovs (2) ev TH odceo0at THY kab’ ópuiv 
rå Caw évépyeiav Hn owtecbar Kal 76 ed’ hui (3) rd [uù] ráv rò Kal’ Gpprv ywópevov 
éni Tols 6pudaw elvai (4) kai did TodTo éparráv, (5) et p) eveépynud Te 0 éd? uiv oT, 
(6) Koi AaBóvras emt ToUTQ) mah epwTtâv, (7) eè uù àv évepyyuáro» | Tà pev evar Sore? 
Kab’ óppýv, Tá è où kaf óppajv (8) è AaBóvras máňw mpoorBevar rovrw TÒ (9) ud) TÓV 
evepy nude uev, ua) Kae? opunv dé elvan roe e Tus, (10) ob Kat avTouU gvyxapopevou 
emt roÓTOLS Aap Bdvew rò (11) dv rò Kad” pui ywópevov Èri rois auras évepyoĝow 
eivai, (12) émeió) év uyòevi rv aws vepyovpévaw ori, (13) kai dia roro Aéyew 
(14) owlecba: kar aùtoùs Kal Tò Towotrov éd Hiv, ó Byvo.róv bP judv yevéolar Te Kat 
u, (15) érresd}*** Kai rà od rws ywóueva év rois cal’ dpunv ywopévow ori, (16) ms où 
mavTdracw ayvootvrwy TAÛTA ... 

* Or any other verb with the general meaning ‘to be wrong’ has to be 
emended for the manuscript reading zjyeia8au; for a selection of possibilities cf. 
Sharples's notes on the text, Sharples 1983, 264. 

** [ put 76 for rt with Gercke and Apelt. For in the whole argument and 
its criticism by Alexander only 76 éd iv occurs, and besides it simplifies 
the structure of the argument. 

WEE eneh... €or for efvar 07) . . . €o7t must be right. 


*7 That it goes back to the same source is clear from the fact that there is a wide corres- 
pondence both in terminology and content of the two passages. This is also suggested by 
two further passages from PriLorATOR, which seem to refer to the argument and take 
it as part of the doctrine given in ch. 13, and connect it with the Fate Principle (ch. 36 
208.10-12; ch. 38 214.28-31). Moreover, in ch. 14, where Alexander discusses the doc- 
trine recorded in ch. 13 and slips in a few more scraps of it, he also gives premiss (11) and 
its justification (12) of the argument of ch. 33 (Fat. 183.9-10, see above 8.4). 

6 Cf. again Fat. ch. 36 208.10—12; ch. 38 214.28—31, and Alexander’s constant designa- 
tion of his Stoic opponents as ‘those who say that all things happen by fate’ or ‘by necessity’. 
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The things which depend on us (i.e. our actions) are activities (5).? 
Activities are either in accordance with impulse or not (7). 

The things which depend on us are not not in accordance with impulse (9). 
The things which depend on us are in accordance with impulse (15). 


This intermediate conclusion, in which that which depends on us is sub- 
sumed under movements in accordance with impulse is at this point skipped, 
and added later (in 15), in a causal clause, to the conclusion. (11/12) then 
introduces the Stoic use of the expression ‘depending on x’ for movements 
in accordance with x's impulse. Its function is presumably to justify the 
thesis that the concept of impulse-directed movements does truly encom- 
pass those movements that depend on the moving being, by showing that 
there is no other possible place for such movements. (For example, there is 
no other way of explaining a movement like eating than as being the result 
of an impression and impulse.) We are familiar with this kind of justifica- 
tion from Alex. Fat. ch. 14 183.9—10 and 184.21—4 (see 8.4 above). 

Before the conclusion can be drawn, the presupposed assumption from 
(2) is required: ‘<As has been shown earlier,> that which is in accordance 
with impulse is preserved «within Stoic determinism>’. (14) then gives 
the conclusion: ‘Hence the things which depend on us, too, are preserved 
«within Stoic determinism>.’” 

The argument is thus based on the distinction between that which 
depends on living beings in general and that which depends on us in 
particular, and on the result of the passage from ch. 13, that that which 
depends on living beings is compatible with fate. Its main argumentative 
point is this: The things that depend on us are impulse-directed activities 
(5), (7), (9), (15). Impulse-directed activities are compatible with fate (2). 
‘Therefore, the things that depend on us, too, are compatible with fate (14). 
Understood in this way, the argument appears valid, if rather unexciting.” 


© The text implies that activities are a subset of events (yevéueva) and hence of move- 
ments, and the term ‘activity’ (évépynya seems to be the Stoic technical expression) is not 
restricted to movements in accordance with impulse, but covers also (some) nan-intentional 
occurrences. (Although I am not aware of any Stoic source where it is in fact used for non- 
purposive events.) It seems unlikely that all movements were considered activities. Thus, 
if ‘activity’ had a technical meaning in the present context (chs. 13, 33, etc.), I suggest that 
it referred to something like natural motion or self-motion. 

? For the specific account of ‘that which depends on us’ in (14) see below. 

™ Alexander in his criticism of the argument (Fat. 205.12-21) as well as Sharples in his 
commentary on the passage (Sharples 1983, 169) consider the reasoning as invalid. This 
is due to the fact that both, in my view mistakenly, take (11), and accordingly (3), as con- 
clusion of the argument, and not as part of the assumptions from which the conclusion is 
drawn. That (11) is a further assumption on which the interlocutors have to agree is clear 
from the use of Aauflávew, which was used in this sense twice before in this passage, and 
is standard for Stoic logic to introduce premisses. Alexander takes (11) in the sense of ‘all 
events according to impulse depend on us’ (Fat. 205.14f.} since in his criticism he fails to 
discriminate between ‘depending on living beings’ and ‘depending on us’. 
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PHILOPATOR’s reasoning in ch. 33 is thus a bit of a disappointment for 
anyone who expected an argument about how the concept of free will, or 
that of moral responsibility, can be preserved in a fully causally deter- 
mined system. 

One point I have passed over so far is the fact that in the argument 
in ch. 33 'that which depends on us' is determined as 'that which is 
possible to happen by us and not «to happen by us>’ (14).? This is the 
only time in the whole of Alexander's treatise (and the parallel! sources) 
that an account of that which depends on us is given for the Stoics that 
differs from the account 'that which happens through us'. It resembles 
Alexander's Peripatetic accounts such as ‘that over which we have con- 
trol both of doing and of not doing it’ (Fat. 169.13—15), and ‘the power 
over choosing and doing opposite (actions)’ (cf. Fat. 181.5, 12-14, see 8.7). 
Moreover, in ch. 26 of Alexander’s On Fate we have a Stoic argument 
against the claim that ‘those things depend on us, of which we are able 
also «to do» the opposites'? (Fat. 196.24—5, see 8.7). 

One way that has been taken out of this difficulty, is to assume that 
Alexander simply slipped As concept of that which depends on us into 
the argument (Sharples 1983, 168, Zier] 1995, 220). This may be so. How- 
ever, the formulation in the argument differs from the various Peripatetic 
ones which Alexander gives, and also from the one the Stoics criticize in 
ch. 26. The account could hence stem from Alexander's Stoic source. For 
first it uses the technical phrase ‘by us’ (6d cv) from ch. 13 (see 8.3). 
Then, the expression ‘to be possible’ (Suvaréy eivat} from the account is 
an expression used in Stoic modal logic (see 3.7) for possibility, and is 
different from the expression ‘to be able’ (66vaa8o4), which refers to an 
ability of an object.”* The early Stoics maintained that that which depends 
on us is possible and non-necessary, i.e. contingent. Hence if some activ- 
ity of ¢-ing depends on me, then ‘I will ¢’ and ‘It is not the case that I 
will ¢’ are both possible and non-necessary. And, according to the Stoic 
understanding of what it means that something ‘happens through some- 
one’, ‘possible to happen by us and not «to happen by us>’ should mean 
just that, that (i) it is possible that ‘I will @’ and that (ii) it is possible that 
‘I will not d. In conformity with the modal accounts, this two-sided 
possibility would be understood as the absence of external force and 
hindrances (3.1.4, 3.1.5). 


72 à Suvarov Ud’ Hav yevéo8a 7e kai pý. 

3 Taira éotw éd uiv dv kai à dvruetpeva Suvdyeia. 

^ [n Nem. 103-4 and [Plut.] Fat. 571a we find distinctions between rò Óvvaóv and 
8óvo.cÜas which must be approximately contemporary with PHILOPATOR’s, see 8.7. 

75 We thus would have a concept of two-sided possibility combined with a one-sided 
concept of depending on us: walking and not-walking may both be possibie for me, but 
only one will happen through me, and only that one will depend on me. For this use of the 
modal notions in the context of free action by the Stoics cf. Origen, Cels. II 20 
340.55—342.61. 
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Taking ch. 13 and ch. 33 together, the compatibilist problem of how 
an action can be both fated and depend on us, has then been unfolded 
by PHILOPATOR as follows: 

The things of which it is to be shown that they are both dependent on 
us and fated are human actions. Actions are classified as natural move- 
ments. An action is in accordance with fate, since, like all natural move- 
ments, it is fully causally determined (in accordance with the world order), 
namely by a combination of internal and external causal factors, which 
are all part of fate. The specific way in which it is bound in the causal 
network is via impulse. The faculty of impulse of the ruling part of the 
soul is causally responsible for the natural movements of living beings 
(i.e. impulse-directed movements). This specific causal activity justifies 
us in saying that the natural movements of living beings ‘depend on’ them 
(ch. 13). And as we are a species of living beings, our impulse-directed 
movements (i.e. our actions) hence depend on us. They can be causally 
attributed to us (ch. 33). At this point the argument for the compatibility 
of fate and that which depends on us has in principle been completed. 

But it has not been shown that we can be held morally responsible 
for those things that depend on us; this is done in a different part of 
the theory: moral responsibility is attached to human actions not because 
they are causally bound into the world in a way particular to them, but 
because the beings that cause the actions have certain specific character- 
istics, namely are intrinsically rational and moral, and their actions can 
be assessed in that light—as has been set out in 8.4. 

If one compares Chrysippus! and PHILOPATOR’s compatibilism, their 
theories appear to be quite similar. PHILOPATOR retained all the basic prin- 
ciples Chrysippus had. This comes as no surprise, since Philopator obvi- 
ously knew Chrysippus’ works and most probably referred to him (see 
above 8.1). Both Stoics hold a theory of universal causal fate-determinism 
with no special role for astrology. Both maintain that fate works basically 
in two ways: it determines the nature of every object and it determines 
the external circumstances in which this object is found. Furthermore, 
both emphasize the point that fate does not (in the normal case) force 
human beings in their actions. Human beings act in accordance with their 
assents and impulses—which are fated. At the same time both philo- 
sophers lay stress on the fact that every movement, up to the smallest detail, 
depends on fate. 

There are, however, a number of clear differences between Chrysippus 
and PHILOPATOR and his generation. PHILOPATOR is the first Stoic of 
whom we know that he formulated, discussed, and defended a principle 
of causation which states that the same causes, together with the same 
starting situation, necessarily result in the same effect. PHILOPATOR is 
also the first Stoic of whom we know that he had a philosophical con- 
cept of that which depends on us (see 8.4). Furthermore, in PHILOPATOR 
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the 1ssue of compatibilism and that of moral responsibility come apart. 
The compatibility of the facts that human actions are caused by us and 
that they are fated 1s established independently of the mora! dimension 
human beings and their actions have. And only PHILopaToR, it seems, was 
confronted with the problem of causal determinism and free-will in its 
modern guise. But before this point is discussed (in 8.7), a brief look at 
what happened to the cylinder example in PHILOPATOR. 


8.6 THE CYLINDER IN LATER STOIC FATE THEORY 


Chrysippus used the cylinder as an example to illustrate his compatibil- 
ism. In PHTLOPATOR’s theory, the cylinder recurs, but it seems that its func- 
tion has changed. Compare the following two passages: 


But if we did everything we do through certain pre-determined causes, so that 
.. we do each thing we do in a definite way, similar to the fire that warms 

and the stone that falls downwards, and the cylinder that rolls down the plane 
..* (Alex. Fat. 179.12-17) 


It is not given to the cylinder to direct its individual movement everywhere, 
nor to water, nor fire nor those other things that are administered by nature 
<i.e. plants» or by a non-rational soul, For there are many things that pre- 
vent and hinder them. But intellect and reason can make their way through 
every adverse circumstance in the way they are by nature and they will. Setting 
before your eyes this ease with which reason moves through everything, as 
fire upwards, as a stone downwards, and as a cylinder down a plane... .” 
(Marcus Aurelius, 10.33.3) 


These are the only passages that provide a list of fire, stone, and cylinder 
with their characteristic movements and the parallels are so close that they 
must stem from the same part of Stoic theory? For Alexander, the two 
examples of fire and heat and stone and downward movement clearly con- 
nect the passage with the Stoic compatibilist theory of ch. 13. 


7 el 88 einuev távra à mpárcropuev mpárrovres ta Twas airías mpokorafeBAnuévas ws 
... dbwproperws ékacrov mpárrew dv mpárrouev, rapamqates TE Ücpuaivovri mupit kai 
TÈ Alby TO Kara óepopévq xai TH xarà Tot mpavoüs kvuouévq xvAtvOpa . . . 

7 Te uer obv kvàvåpw où mavrayoU O(8ora. dépccÜa, 75v Blav kümow obde ra) 
Ùðarı oU0€ Tupi otd€ rois GÀAo:s, daa Dr Piccws Ñ puys dAdyou Siouceirar tà yap 
Suelpyovra xai éveotaeva. moAAá, Notis 8€ kat Adyos dud mavrós Tod avTiminrovtos ovo 
vopeóegÜa. Oóvara,, ds mébuxe kai ws ée. Taórgv tiv paorívgv mpd dupdrwr 
TiOénevos, kab’ Tv évexOyoerar 6 Adyos bia sávrow, ws mop vc, ws Alos KaTw, ws 
KvAWOpos kata Tpavods . .. 

75 'There is no reason to doubt Stoic origin of this theory, since Alexander's remark is 
aimed at his Stoic opponents, and Marcus reports with approval; for further reasons, see 
below. 
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The passage in Marcus is of particular interest as it displays a surprising 
number of parallel points to the Nemesius passage (Nat. hom. 105—6) 
some of which we do not find in Alexander. I assume that the use to which 
the bit of theory is put, i.e. basically as a recommendation for moral beha- 
viour (that is, living in accordance with Nature), is Marcus’ own doing 
and was not part of the theory from which he reports. The parallels to 
Nemesius (passages in brackets) are then:” 


* He refers to the whole hierarchy of beings: water, fire, nature (i.e. 
the Stoic technical term for the characteristic pneuma of plants, see 
1.1.1), non-rational soul (the Stoic technical term for the character- 
istic pneuma of living beings), intellect and reason (for rational living 
beings) (105.7-10). 

* He refers to fire and upward movement (105.9). 

* He refers to characteristic movements as given (d/d0Tat) to each type of 
being (105.6, 8«8óo0a4). This suggests a connection with Stoic theory 
of fate. 

* He refers to water as one of the types of being (105.6—7). 

* He refers to the characteristic movement of each type of thing (tia 
kios, cf. in 10.33.2 iia ddow and rà oiketa tŷ roô àvÜpomov 
catacKevy) (105.6, 106.3-4; Alexander's standard phrase is oikeía 
$a, cf. above 8.2). 


The passage in Marcus shows more similarities to Nemesius and Alex. 
Fat. ch. 13 and related passages than any other Greek passage does. Hence 
we can assume that Marcus Aurelius was acquainted with the later Stoic 
theory of PHILOPATOR from which Nemesius and Alexander draw. 

As regards chronology, this fits perfectly: we know that the Stoic 
Junius Rusticus provided Marcus with Epictetus’ works from his 
(Rusticus!) library. Following the remark in Galen (Kühn 5.41), Philo- 
pator might perhaps not still have been teaching in the 170s; but certainly 
his writings must have still been ‘contemporary’ theory. So Rusticus or 
anyone else could have provided Marcus with some contemporary Stoic 
theory of fate and physics. At the very least this passage in Marcus 
shows that some contemporary theory of fate and natural movements 
of the PHILOPATOR tradition was around and read in Rome in the second 
century. 

The reason why these brief parallel passages from Alexander and Marcus 
are of interest to us 1s the mention of the cylinder (which occurred neither 
in Nemesius nor in Alex. Fat. ch, 13). Rolling cylinders, spheres, and 


7? These similarities of the passage from Marcus with Nem. Nat. hom. 105-6 and 
Alexander ch. 13 confirm indirectly the connection between the quoted Alexander passage 
m Fat, 179,12-17 about the cylinder with ch. 13 and related passages. 
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stones occur several times in texts from later antiquity,?? but (later) Stoic 
use of cylinders as examples is confined to these two testimonies,*! 

However, PHILOPATOR’s use of the cylinder is noticeably different from 
Chrysippus' as reported in Cicero and Gellius. In Cicero and Gellius we 
have an explanatory analogy, which uses the rolling cylinder as an extern- 
ally observable event to illustrate what happens on the non-observable 
level inside the human mind. This implies that nothing was meant to be 
conveyed about the cylinder, it being only a means to explain certain 
psychological processes. Moreover, cylinder and cone stood for two dis- 
tinct individual human beings. By contrast, in PHILOPATOR it looks as if 
the cylinder has become part of the hierarchy of beings; it is no longer 
used only in order to explain something else. This does not of course rule 
out that PHILOPATOR originally took the cylinder, as an example, from 
Chrysippus. But if so, he put it to a different use. 

The Alexander passage suggests that this time the point was that human 
beings are like cylinders (and like all other types of beings)—1n that they 
all have their characteristic movements and in all cases of characteristic 
movement it is fate that works through the respective being or its nature. 
The comparison is not between different events in the mind and move- 
ments of cylinder and cone; rather, cylinders and human beings, qua 
different types of entities and their respective—observable—natural move- 
ments (rolling, action), are juxtaposed. The point that is made now is 
‘metaphysical’ rather than psychological. The subtleties of Chrysippus’ 
analogy, it seems, are lost. 


8.7 THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PROBLEM 
OF FREEDOM TO DO OTHERWISE AND 
CAUSAL DETERMINISM 


PHILOPATOR’s concept of that which depends on us is one-sided, causat- 
ive, and compatible with causal determinism. His compatibilism does not 
differ much from that of Chrysippus, except, perhaps, in that he intro- 
duced a different specified causal principle, and produced a philosophical 


80 e.g, [Arist.} Mund. 6 398°27-9; Basil, Hex. ix. 2 189B-C; Gregory of Nyssa, Serm. 
cat. magn. 6.9. The context is not fate and that which depends on us. 

§1 Sharples (1978, 253) suggests that ‘It is only Alexander who introduces the example 
of the cylinder into the context of arguments like ‘A’ (i.e. the argument of Fat. ch. 13 and 
the Nemesius passage); he may have introduced the example, originally associated with a 
rather different argument, into a group of examples where it does not belong.' However, 
since Marcus, who is earlier than Alexander, presents the cylinder example as well and in 
the same philosophical context, we can assume that it was a Stoic who put the cylinder 
on a line with stones, fire, water, etc. 

8&2 Pace Long 1970, 263, Sharples 1978, 253. 
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definition of that which depends on us. But from this it does not follow 
that PHILOPATOR and his contemporary fellow Stoics were not aware of 
the problem of the compatibility of a concept of freedom to do otherwise 
with their determinism. There is evidence in Alexander's On Fate and 
Mantissa that such a problem was the subject of a debate in the second 
and third centuries, and that some later Stoics were familiar with it. This 
debate is perhaps the closest the ancients ever came to discussing a prob- 
lem similar to modern problems of causal determinism and free will.® 

In this section I trace the evidence for this controversy over causal deter- 
minism and freedom to do otherwise. In particular, I look at how a con- 
cept of freedom of decision arose, and in what way Stoic philosophy had 
a part in this process. 'l'he Stoic involvement turns out to be twofold. On 
the one hand, it is the precise formulation of causal determinism by 
later Stoics like PHILOPATOR which seems to have smoothed the way for 
unambiguous accounts of (indeterminist) freedom to do otherwise by 
their critics. On the other hand, and in a more elusive and meandering 
manner, the Stoic concept of assent (ovykorá0eots), in particular in the 
development it underwent in Epictetus’ concept of zpoaipeais, seems to 
have been influential for the gradual development of a concept of free- 
dom of decision, as held by opponents of the Stoics. 

Concepts of freedom to do otherwise were developed in later antiquity 
in the guise of notions of that which depends on us, which were denoted 
by the phrase é$' ńuiv.* The first philosophical account or definition of 
that which depends on us (éd juiv) which lends itself to an indeter- 
minist interpretation can be found in Middle-Platonist texts. It was pre- 
sumably developed in the context of the exegesis of Aristotle's works, 
by Aristotle scholars with Platonist or Peripatetic leanings, in the second 
century AD or before. That which depends on us was classified as a 
subtype of the contingent (évdeyduevor), and the resulting concept was 
captured in the account of that which depends on us as: 


5! I have discussed the development of the problem of causal determinism and free will in 
considerably more detail in Bobzien 1998a. In the present section I focus on certain aspects 
of this development only. In particular, I leave out of consideration (i) the Aristotelian 
influence on the development of a concept of freedom to do otherwise, and (ii) questions 
about the notions of a faculty of the will, and of free will. For both topics the reader is 
referred to the above article. 

9* In this section I rely heavily on the distinctions I introduced above in section 6.3.5, 
in particular the distinctions of types of freedom, of conceptions of moral responsibility, 
and the various ways in which phrases like éd $u£v can be understood. 

55 As I have shown in Bobzien 19984, sections 5-8, this concept of that which depends on 
us seems to be the result of bringing together and systematizing three bits of Aristotelian 
doctrine: (i) the things depending on us, as those we deliberate about and which we choose, 
from the Nicomachean Ethics; (ii) the concept of two-sided possibility, or the contingent, and 
its relation to the capacities (6uvdyets) of rational beings from De Int. 13; (iii) the problem 
of future contingents, and things that can equally happen and not happen, from De Int. 9. 
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that (part of the contingent) of which we are capable of <doing> it and also 
its opposite. (Nem. Nat. hom. 104.4—7; 114.21—115.3) 


This is clearly a definition of a two-sided, potestative concept of that which 
depends on us. It 1s uncertain whether the author of this account and later 
Middle-Platonist proponents of this concept of that which depends on 
us understood it as implying an indeterminist concept of freedom. For 
the account itself is ambiguous: the phrase ‘are capable of’ (dvvdjefa) can 
refer equally to someone’s general capacity for doing opposites, and to 
someone’s ability to do one thing or its opposite, in a particular situation, 
without being causally determined to do one thing or the other. 

But there is some evidence that suggests that both some later Stoics and 
Alexander knew the account of that which depends on us as reported in 
Nemesius and that they understood it as implying indeterminism. More- 
over, it seems that this ‘Middle-Platonist’ account was a precursor of 
Alexander's own concept. If we trust Alexander's own words, in his On 
Fate ch, 26 (196.24—197.3) he presents one of a number of arguments of 
his opponents which were meant to criticize 'that that which depends on 
us is such as the common conception of human beings believes it to be’. 
The main point of the argument is the claim that a two-sided ‘depending 
on us’ would preclude the possibility that virtues and vices depend on 
us, since at the time when we are virtuous we are not capable of acting 
viciously, and vice versa. The argument begins: 


If, they say, those things depend on us of which we are capable of <doing> 
also the opposites... (Alex. Fat. 196.24—5) 


"This is almost exactly the definition of that which depends on us as we 
find it in the Middle-Platonist texts. What shall we make of this? It seems 
to me that the most natural conjecture would run somewhat like this: 


6 evdexouerov ô aùró 7e Ouvduela kai Tò avTixeiuevoy abro. The author of this account 
defines the contingent (évGeyópievov) as ‘the possible the opposite of which is possible, too. 
(GuvarÓv of xai rò dvtixequevov Suvarov [Plut.] Fat. 571b, cf. Nem. Nat. hom. 103.201). 
He distinguishes three types of the contingent: that 'for the most part', that 'for the least 
part’, and that ‘in equal parts’ (Nem. Nat. hom. 104.1—7, [Plut.] Fat. 571c). The ‘in equal 
parts’ is then identified with that which depends on us (Nem. Nat. hom. 114.2]1—2, [Plut.] 
Fat. 571d). 

*' In Bobzien 19984, sections 7 and 8, I have given some reasons why it may have been 
understood as indeterminist, or at least as un-predeterminist. The earliest clearly two- 
sided concept of that which depends on us zn the context of the fate debate that I have found 
so far is Joseph. Ant. 13.172 (of uv ov Paproaio: Twa kat o) rrávra. Tis ciuappévns épyov 
eiva Aéyovoww, Twa 9 éd? éavrois Vmápycw avpflatvew vc kai pù yivecGac), The context does 
not provide sufficient information for us to decide whether the concept was indeterminist, 
or un-predeterminist, or whether it concerned only the absence of external determination 
or of force. 

"Ej, paci, raîrá dorw éd? uiv, dv kal rà dvricetueva. Suvdpeda . . . 
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These critics of the ‘Middle-Platonist’ two-sided concept of what 
depends on us were most probably the Stoics Alexander criticizes most 
in his treatise, i.e. orthodox Stoics of the second century, belonging to 
the tradition of PuiLoPATOR. We know that the Stoic doctrine of fate had 
been the subject of criticism by the Middle-Platonists in their treatise(s) 
on fate.?? These Middle-Platonist critics, as we have seen, had themselves 
adopted a two-sided, potestative concept of that which depends on us— 
although this was not the only one they had (see below). So it is likely 
that some second-century Stoics in turn criticized this two-sided concept; 
and that this is what we find in the Alexander passage. We can, however, 
not rule out completely that Alexander's opponents in this chapter are 
not Stoics but ‘dissident’ Peripatetics.” 

If the argument Alexander presents is Stoic, we can infer that the con- 
cept of that which depends on us (é¢’ }yiv) was understood at least as 
un-predeterminist, if not indeterminist. For only then is it incompatible 
with the Stoic theory of fate, and would give the Stoics reasonable grounds 
to reject it. In that case there would be evidence that before Alexander 
an un-predeterminist two-sided concept of what depends on us was 
discussed among Middle-Platonists (or Peripatetics) and Stoics. If the 
argument was part of a dispute internal to the Peripatetic school, the crit- 
icism of the two-sided, potestative éf’ uiv need not have had anything 
to do with the question of determinism. It could merely have been a way 
of pointing out that the definition does not harmonize with Aristotle's own 
claim that virtues and vices depend on us (cf. Arist. EN III 5). Either 
way, the issue behind the argument is which is the right concept of that 
which depends on us?'—a question that was, as far as I can see, not dis- 
cussed in Chrysippus' time. 

For unambiguous evidence for (1) an indeterminist concept of that which 
depends on us (and of indeterminist freedom), and for (11) a debate over 
the incompatibility of freedom to do otherwise and Stoic causal deter- 
minism we have to turn to the Peripatetic views presented and defended 
by Alexander himself. In Alexander we encounter many slightly differing 
versions of the type of account of that which depends on us which he 
adheres to. This type looks like a descendant of the account used by 
the Middle-Platonists. The versions of it (almost) all have in common that 
they include a power over doing or choosing opposites (cf. e.g. Fat. 
169.13-15, 181.12-14, 199.8—9, 211.31-3, Mant. 172.30—1). Here are 
two typical examples: 


° [Plut.] Fat. 574e—f, Calc. Tim. 160-1. 

°° Tt is unlikely that the authors of the argument had criticized Alexander's view. For the 
definition of that which depends on us which they criticized is not one of those Alexander 
uses otherwise in the On Fate, cf. below and Bobzien 1998a section 9, in particular n. 44. 

*\ This is also suggested by Alex. Fat. 185.7-11, quoted below. 
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If those things depend on us over which we seem to have control both of their 
being done and of their not being done... (Fai. 169.13-15, trans. Sharples) 


... ‘depending on us’ is predicated of the things over which we have in us the 
power of also choosing the opposite.” (Fat. 181.5—6; cf. 181.12—14) 


The similarity to the Middle-Platonist account should be evident. But 
in these accounts phrases of the kind ‘having the power to do/choose 
opposites’ are still ambiguous between indeterminist readings, un-pre- 
determinist readings, and those compatible with determinism. In this 
context Alexander's encounter with PHILOPATOR’s theory of fate becomes 
crucial: It is only where the two-sided, potestative é$' uiv meets with 
PHILOPATOR’s Causal Principle (cf. 8.2) that the phrases are disambiguated, 
and that a concept of freedom to do otherwise is uncontroversially in play. 
Thus we find an explanation of this power of choosing the opposite in 
Alexander, which seems to make use of this principle by negating it: 


For we assume that we have this power in our actions of choosing the oppos- 
ite and not everything that we choose has pre-determining causes, because of 
which it is not possible for us not to choose this.?^ (Fat. 180.25—8, cf. Mant. 
171.22-7) 


The connection with a version of PHiLoparor’s Causal Principle is 
directly drawn in Mant. 174.3—12, and the principle rejected: 


To say that, when all the external circumstances are similar, either (1) some- 
one will choose, or even do, the same things or (ii) something will be without 
a cause... this is not sound. For neither is it necessary for a man always to 
choose the same things when all the circumstances are the same, nor is the action 
without a cause, if it does not come about in the same way. For the delibera- 
tion and the choice and the decision and the man are the cause of action of this 
sort, [and the man], having in himself the power of deliberating about the cir- 
cumstances, has also the ability not to make the same choice from the same 
things.” (Alex. Mant. 174.3-12, trans. Sharples) 


2 Eg huir dé radra dy kat ToU paxOÜifjvac Kal roO u) mpaxOjvar huels evar Bokoóuev 


KUPLOL . .. 
93 ^ x ..F a ? ^ 4, ^ > 3 e ^ € > f a £A $: 8 A Uu 
...76 ef tiv émi robrov karqyopeirac àv ev uiv 7) éfovoía roO éAécÜni kai Ta 
avTUcelqueva.. 


4 "Or, yap raúryy éxyew tùy é£ovoíav év rois mparrois mpociajdapev, ws ObvacÜa. 
8wupetoD ot 76 dvrikeipevov, kai ur) Ta ô aipoúpeba xew mporkaraBeBAnuévas aitias, dv 
ås oUx ofdv Te Huds uù) ToUTo atpetoÜat. 

35 rò yàp Adyew závrow T&v ékrós mepieorwrTwv Ópotov 1j TAvTA aipjoccOai Twa, Ù 
iai arpá£eiw, 7) 84 dvaitiws čoeolai ri, robTwy Sé rò uev dvairiws vt yiyveoOas dOÓvarov 
efai, 76 5é raùrà aipeiobar rdv aðrðv mepuearayrew Oeucrikóv elvat TOU TA exTOS atria 
kúpia Tay bd’ rjv mparropévcov elvat, ovy dyes. ovTE yàp dvayKy rà atTa aipeiobat 
tov dvOpwrov del àv aóróv TepicotwTuw ATÖVTWV, ore dvaitios Ý rpü£us, ei ux) KATA 
Ta adra yéyvorro. ?) yàp BovA?) kal ý mpoaípeots xai 7) «picis Kal 6 &vÜpormros Tis Tow UTQS 
mpá£ews alrios, éywy év aD tH é£ovaíav ro) BovacvecOat nepi ràw srepieoróyrow, éxei 
kai TO OUvacÜat ék Tv aT u) rà aðra oipetobat. 
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Some Stoics, it seems, drew the same connection between PHILOPATOR’S 
Causal Principle and the two-sided concept or that which depends on us, 
and consequently rejected the Peripatetic, two-sided concept. (This pas- 
sage is embedded in a critical response by Alexander.) 


But to rely on the point that, if in the same circumstances someone acts now 
in this way, now in another, an uncaused motion is introduced, and to state that 
because of this nobody is able to do the opposite of what they will do...” 
(Fat. 185.7-11) 


Generally, wherever Alexander considers the possibility that the same 
person in the same circumstances acts or chooses otherwise than they do, 
phrases like “having the power to do / choose opposites’ seem to acquire 
either an indeterminist or an un-predeterminist meaning. Note that in 
both Peripatetic passages the contrast is not between human choices 
and actions being caused or uncaused, but between them having pre- 
determining causes (Stoic), or causes that are not pre-determining, i.e. 
ourselves (Peripatetics). Whether the freedom at issue was indeterminist 
or un-predeterminist (as defined in 6.3.5) is thus still open. 

But there are a few passages that make it clear that the preceding causes 
of which the choice is independent according to Alexander include not 
only the external circumstances, but also the disposition of the agent's 
soul or the agent’s character (Fat, 199.27—200.7; Mant. ch. 22 172.8-12, 
ch. 23 175.25—32). Alexander stresses that there are situations in which 
people can act or choose against their dispositions or character. 'l'his 
implies that he distinguished between a person that chooses, and that 
person's character or set of dispositions (like Cicero in Fat. 10—11, cf. 
6.3.6). And this suggests that Alexander had an indeterminist concept 
of freedom to do otherwise.” 

Taken together, our texts hence suggest that Alexander has indeed 
developed or explicated the (Middle-Platonist or Peripatetic) two-sided 
concept of that which depends on us in such a way that the position is 
indeterminist and libertarian. And that at this point in ancient philosophy 
we may have for the first time evidence of an awareness of the problem 
of indeterminist freedom to do otherwise and causal determinism. This 
awareness seems to have been shared by some later Stoic and some Peri- 
patetic philosophers. 

So far I have neglected the two additional elements that occur in 
Alexander's own standard accounts of that which depends on us, and 

% TÒ Ò érroxovuévous TÒ "ei ÒN) TV abrOv mrepieararraw óré ev OUTws OTE 0€ GAMus 
évepyijaec ris, avairiov kírgaw eiodyeabar” did Toro Aéyew uù Sdvacbas od mpdéei ris 
mpaéat Tò &vriketpevov . . . The close similarity to Fat. 192.22—-4 suggests Stoic author- 


ship of this passage. 
°? Some further textual evidence for this point is adduced below. 
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which were absent in the ‘Middle-Platonist? account which we found in 
Nemesius (Nat. hom. 104.4—7, 114.21-115.3) and in Alex. Fat. 196.24— 
5. These features indicate the development from unspecified freedom to 
do otherwise (F1) to freedom of decision (F2). Take again Alexander's 
account 


‘depending on us’ is predicated of the things over which we have in us the power 
of also choosing the opposite. (Fat. 181.5) 


Thus, the two new features are: (i) the element of choosing or not 
choosing (€Aéafat) to perform an action, instead of simply acting and 
not acting; (ti) the introduction of a power (é£ovoía) which the individ- 
ual on whom something depends possesses. Both features are significant 
in that they reflect important developments of the understanding of moral 
responsibility and its relation to freedom in later antiquity; furthermore, 
both these features seem to go back at least in part to Stoic influences. 
‘Thus we have the paradoxical situation that the position which Alexander's 
Peripatetics developed in demarcation from Stoic causal determinism 
and their one-sided concept of what depends on us, at the same time 
absorbed and made use of elements of Stoic philosophy of mind, which, 
as we shall see, are essential for the development of a concept of free 
decision. I take the two new elements in turn. 

The first important innovation, which we witness not only in Alexander 
but also in some later authors, is that from action to choice. In Alexander’s 
accounts it manifests itself in the change from ‘the power of doing 
opposites’ to ‘the power of choosing opposites’.°® We find variations of the 
formulation with ‘to choose’ (usually atpetoÜa«) many times over in his 
On Fate.” There were three main philosophical theories concerned with 
human choice available to second- and third-century philosophers, all of 
which may have contributed to this change; one derives from Aristotle, 
another from Epictetus, a third from Plato. I suspect that a combination 
of them is responsible for the introduction of ‘choice’ into the accounts 
of what depends on us. None of the three positions was originally con- 
cerned with freedom of decision or any kind of indeterminist freedom. 

First, Aristotle's concept of deliberate choice (mpoaípeois) had been 
adapted from his ethics into the debate over fate and that which depends 
on us by the early commentators,"? in [Plut.] On Fate (571d), and by 


*5 Similar accounts are preserved in Ammonius (Jat. 130.30—2), in Boethius (int. II 
203), in the later paraphrase of EN (book III), [Heliodorus] Paraphr. 52.25—7, and in Nem. 
Nat. hom. 115.22—7, a passage whose origin I assume to be later than Alexander's On Fate. 
A comparable explanation is preserved in Calc. Tim. 151. 

*9 e.g. Fat. 180.26-8, 181.5—6, 13-14, 184.18—19. We also find similar formulations in 
Mant. 171.22—4, 172.10—12, 174.9—12, 175.23-5. 

100 Aspasius, In Eth. Nicom. 71.25—7; 74.10—15; Anon. Jn Eth. Nicom. 150.1—4. 
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Alexander (in Fat. ch. 12, Mant. ch. 22). For Aristotle, deliberate choice 
is what distinguishes human, rational agency from animal action. Its char- 
acteristic feature is that it is a certain appetitive state of the soul which 
results from deliberation about possible courses of action. Whether we 
deliberate well, and what the outcome of our deliberation is, depends on 
our character or settled dispositions. There is no evidence that Aristotle 
maintained that the same agent in the same circumstances could come 
up with a different choice (7poaípeots). Moral responsibility is grounded 
on the fact that the agents are the beginning (épy7) of their actions—and 
indirectly of their dispositions (MR1). 

Second, Epictetus, spelling out parts of early Stoic philosophy, restricts 
that which depends on us to certain ‘mental events’ or movements of the 
soul. Only the use of our impressions, that is, primarily giving assent to 
them or withholding it, depends on us, since these are the only things 
not subordinate to external force or hindrances (cf. 7.1), Assenting to 
impulsive impressions, i.e. impressions of something as desirable or to 
be avoided, is choosing a course of action. The realization of what we have 
chosen to do does not depend on us, insofar as it is always possible that 
it is thwarted by external hindrances. The stress in Epictetus is on the 
points that it is ourselves who choose, and that we are not necessitated 
(kaTnvayKdo0at) in our choices. To what impressions we give assent 
depends on our dispositions (zpoatpeois, mpoaipetixy óvapus, see below). 
The question of whether the same person in the same circumstances could 
choose otherwise is not addressed. In harmony with the orthodox Stoic 
view, Epictetus’ answer would presumably have been ‘no’ (cf. 7.7). If a 
person wants to act in a different manner than they do, they have to change 
their disposition or zpoaípeors, i.e. that factor on the basis of which they 
make individual choices (just as in early Stoic philosophy, cf. 6.3.6). 
Epictetus emphasizes that moral accountability is—primarily—connected 
with the use of our impressions rather than with our actions (e.g. Duss. 
I 12.34, cf. above 7.1). We are morally responsible because it is in our 
assenting and choosing that our character and dispositions are reflected 
(MR1). The influence of Epictetus on philosophers and intellectuals in 
later antiquity was immense, and at the beginning of the third century 
various elements of his philosophy had been absorbed into the general 
philosophical discussion, including Christian and Platonist thought 
(7.3.3.2, end). 

Third, Plato may have provided a further motive for the change from 
action to choice. The Middle-Platonist philosophers arranged their doctrine 
of fate around a number of passages from Plato. One of them comes from 
the Myth of Er in book 10 of Plato’s Republic. There the souls, before 
they are born again, have to choose a life, and in that context they are told 
that the consequences of their choice, whether good or bad, will be their 
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responsibility, and that they cannot blame god (airia éAouévov: beds avairios, 
Rep. 617e). For Plato, in this passage, the question was not one of free- 
dom of decision. His concern was that the human soul and not someone 
else—in particular not god—is responsible for the choice (MR1). From 
the second century onwards, mainly in Platonist texts, the above quote 
from Plato occurs so regularly that we can infer that it, and with it parts 
of the Myth of Er, were a central element of the Platonist theory of fate." 

In some texts that present the Middle-Platonist theory of hypothetical 
fate," Plato's theory undergoes a significant development. In Alcinous 
(Didasc. ch. 26 179.8—13) Plato's formerly ‘pre-natal’ choice of a life is 
presented as including the choice of individual actions in one's life, and 
it has become depending on the soul whether or not to act. In Nemesius 
the term mpoaipects has entered the interpretation of Plato's state- 
ment: now the individual choices (zpoa«péaeis) and some of the actions 
in accordance with choice (kara mpoaipeow) depend on us (Nat. hom. 
110.5-9; cf. 109). Neither text suggests that mpoaípeow or aípetoÜot 
refers to freedom of decision. Rather, the importance of the introduction 
of individual choices lies in the fact that it is in their choices that people 
manifest themselves qua rational or moral beings: My choices, since deter- 
mined by nothing but myself, reflect who I am. This is why I am morally 
responsible for what I choose. It is in order to ensure this that choices 
have been exempted from the predetermination by fate (freedom of type 
F3, cf. 6.3.5). The Middle-Platonist interpretations of Plato with their 
focus on individual choices of actions are likely to reflect the general focus 
on choices and mental events which seems to have started at the time of 
Epictetus or a little earlier.!?? 

Returning to Alexander, we can note two things: First, the introduction 
of choice into the account of that which depends on us seems to result 
from a combination of the three possible influence factors, Plato, Aristotle, 


1 Cf, e.g. Calc. Tim. 154, Hippol. Ref. 19.19 (DD 569.19—22), Nem. Nat. hom. 110.7— 
9, Max.Tyr, 41.5a, Justin, Apol. 44, Porphyry ap. Stob. Ecl. II 164; see also Tacitus, 
Ann. 6.22, 

102 This theory, the earliest traces of which are preserved in Tacitus, Ann. 6.22, and 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. 740c, maintains that certain human activities are not fated, but caused 
by the person, whereas the consequences of these activities are fated, Cf, e.g. den Boeft 
1970, 28-34. 

' On the one hand, from the 2nd cent. onwards sources that discuss determinism seem 
generally to concentrate more on mental activities like thinking, deliberating, assenting, 
and choosing. For instance, the Chaldaeans listed such mental states and events among 
the things they claimed were predetermined by the stars (e.g. Gell. NA 14.1.23, cf. Nem. 
Nat. hom. 104.18-21). These explicit mentions of the predetermination of the motions of 
the soul may have triggered their explicit exemption from external causal predetermination 
or force on the side of the ‘libertarians’, On the other hand, there is the importance of the 
problem of choice (zpoaípeots) of good and evil in early Christian theory, Platonism, and 
Gnosticism, in particular in the context of the question of the origin of evil. 
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and Epictetus. Second, the motivation for adding choice into the account 
appears not to have been the attempt to express freedom of decision. 

Alexander knows and uses both a concept of mpoaípeois of the Epictetan 
| Platonic type, as moral choice (Fat. 169.12), and the Aristotelian one 
of deliberate choice (in the majority of places, e.g. Fat. 180, 194—5, 212). 
How exactly Alexander thought these concepts of choice linked up with 
‘to choose’ in his account ‘power to choose opposites’ is uncertain. 
Mostly the expressions appear to be understood as non-moral and as 
the result of deliberation, i.e. in the Aristotelian sense. However, there 
seems to have also been a distinctly non-Aristotelian element involved. 
In Alexander, the accounts containing the verb ‘to choose’ (aipeto@at) are 
apparently not regarded as a substitute for those containing the verb ‘to 
act’ (rpárrew), but rather as a supplement. Not only do we find both kinds 
of accounts several times, we also regularly find choosing and acting co- 
ordinated in one phrase or account. We find the same juxtaposition 
in Nemesius (Nat. hom. 115.22-28; 116.3-5) and in Ammonius (Int. 
130.30—32). These latter authors provide a reason why action as well as 
choice are considered: action presupposes choice, and praise and blame 
concern both action and choice: both are culpable (Nem, Nat. hom. 
115.27-8, Amm. Int. 130.32-3); moreover, sometimes we are prevented 
from realizing our choices (Nem. Nat. hom. 116.3—5). This suggests that 
the switch from action to choice, or rather the addition of choice to action, 
was motivated by a change of focus regarding what is of primary moral 
relevance: choices rather than actions. Here Stoic, and in particular 
Epictetan, thought appears to have been influential, possibly via the 
Middle-Platonist re-interpretation of Plato's Myth of Er. This may be 
the most promising conjecture of why in Alexander the account of éd? huir 
so frequently includes the term 'choice'. Alexander states, for instance, 
in a similar vein, 'the assessment of morally right action is made not only 
from the things that are done, but much rather from the disposition 
and capacity from which it is done’ (Alex. Fat. 206.16—18). Thus it 
seems that the origin of the term ‘to choose’ in the account of ¿œ pê is 
non-Peripatetic, although Alexander then generally interprets it in the 
Aristotelian sense, as choice that is the result of deliberation. 

The initial grounds for the inclusion of choice in the accounts of what 
depends on us in Alexander and later authors are then unlikely to have 
been the quest for an indeterminist concept of freedom of decision (as 
opposed to freedom of action), or the question of whether people are 
causally undetermined in their choices between alternatives. Rather it is 


** The terms in the accounts are aipeats/aipetoPas, not mpoatpeats|mpoatpetabar, but 
Alexander also uses aipefa@ax to refer to Aristotle’s deliberate choice (Fat. ch. 11). 


105 Fat. 181.14 é£ovoíav ... THs aipéccws Te kat mpdfews riv &vruceuiévom; cf. Fat. 
179.3, 11, 189.10-11; Mant. 174.4, 175.24—5, 180.28-31. 
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the recognition of choice as the specific activity through which human 
rational beings can have an influence in the world, and accordingly, to 
which moral appraisal is to be attached. (This is much the same point as 
Chrysippus made in his time, cf. 6.3.6.) The issue is autonomy rather than 
freedom to do otherwise. 

On the other hand, the second change in Alexander's account—from 
‘being capable (Sivac@at) of doing and not doing something’ to ‘having 
the power or authority (é£ovaía) over doing and not doing something’ 
— appears to be pertinent to the development of a concept of freedom 
of decision. Formulations of the account with é£oucía occur as standard 
in Alexander's On Fate% and in Mantissa ch. 23, and there can thus be 
little doubt that the use is philosophically motivated. Alexander seems to 
be the first—of whom we know—to use the term é£ovoéa in this kind of 
account of what depends on us; it is also found in several later authors. 1 
How can we explain the appearance of é£ovoía in the accounts? On this 
question, I can only offer conjecture. 

First, since the term é£ovoía seems to have replaced the verb 8 vactia 
in the account, which may bave had its origin in Aristotle's two-sided 
capacity (ODvajus) of rational beings from Jnt. 13 and Met. O, é£ovaía 
may have been meant to stand in for this rational capacity. Second, in 
Alexander é£ovoía ríjs aipéaews | é£ovoía tot aipeiofae could take the 
place filled in other late second- and third-century authors by the phrase 
mpoarpeTixy óUvapus. ? This phrase in turn seems to be a descendant of 
mpoatpeats in the Epictetan sense that Epictetus himself already used 
in place of zpoaipeots throughout in Diss. 2.23. (But it also experi- 
ences an Aristotelian interpretation, cf. e.g. Nem. Nat. hom. 119.11.) For 
Epictetus, zpoa£peo:s does not refer to a person's particular choice in 
a certain situation. First and foremost he uses the term to denote a dis- 
position of the human mind which determines a person's individual 
choices. 'The exertion of this disposition is the only thing that is never 
necessitated by external circumstances. What we choose thus depends on 
us. If this is where é£ovoéa in the accounts comes from, it may refer to 
a specifically human disposition for making choices. Third, Alexander uses 
‘we have (in us) the power over . . .' (€€ovaiav (v zuiv) €youev Tod...) 
as virtually synonymous with ‘we are in control over . . .' (fpeis «óptot 
TOU ...). The latter formulation occurs about a dozen times in this 


106 There are 33 instances according to Thillet's index. 

107 [t further occurs in Quaestio III 13 of the Quaestiones ascribed to Alexander; in 
Nemesius (Nat. hom. 112.10, 115.25) in a passage I believe to be later than his reports 
from the Middle-Platonist theory of fate, in Ammonius (Int. 148.14, 23); and in slightly 
different wordings in Iamblichus (Stob. Æc}. II 173.21) and Simplicius (e.g. Ench. 98a). 

108 See Bobzien 1998a, section 6. 

10° Clement, Strom. 6.135.4 (500.20-1 Stáhlin), cf. Nem. Nat. hom. 119.4—5, 11. 
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context. This fact may provide another link to Aristotle's Ethics (see Alex. 
Fat. 178.26—8, 180.9—12), but formulations with xópiot for ég *jutv are 
standard in practically all schools. There could also be a link between 
Alexander’s use of ‘to have the power’ (é£ovoíav) and Epictetus, who 
uses it to say whether we or some external influences have control over 
certain things (7.1). Fourth, the Middle-Platonist Maximus of Tyre uses 
é£ovoía twice in his 41st speech, in the context of explaining of how vice 
entered the world: it is this power of the soul (é£ovoía rs pugs) which 
enables us to do bad things (Orat. 41.5a and g). 

More important than where exactly the use of the term é£ovoía origin- 
ates is the particular way in which the various influences are combined. 
It is the synonymy with ‘to be in control over’ (ópis) which best shows 
the significance of the replacement of ‘to be capable of (85vaoBo4) by ‘to 
have the power’ (é£ovoía). The phrase éyetv thy é£ovoíav tot mpárrew 
(aipetoÜa4) xat u) mpárreiw (atpeiobar) can be understood in two differ- 
ent ways. Compare the sentences 


(i) ‘the king has the power (authority, control) over living and dying (life and 
death)’ 
(i1) ‘the king has the power (ability, capacity) to live and to die’. 


Similarly, the above sentence can be understood as 


(1) ‘we have the power (authority, control) over acting/choosing and not 
acting/choosing’ 

(11) ‘we have the power (two-sided ability, capacity) to act/choose and not to 
act/choose’. 


In the cases of type (1), with genitivus obtectivus, where someone has 
the power, authority, or control over certain things, we can separate the 
person who has the power from the things over which they have the power 
in a way that cannot be done in cases of type (ii). The king's power over 
living and dying can be concerned with other people's lives. The king's 
power to live and die is concerned with Jus own condition. In case (i), the 
agent becomes a ‘decision-maker’ (cf. 6.3.5), in case (ii) this is not so. The 
synonymity of ‘having the power (é£ouoíay and ‘being in control («óptos)' 
over something in Alexander suggests that we have case (i) in his accounts 
of what depends on us. Something depends on us if we are in control over 
doing/choosing and not doing/choosing it. This is noticeably different from 
the earlier formulation with ‘to be capable of (65vao8acqQ: there clearly a 
two-sided capacity was at issue. 

But owing to the introduction of ‘doing/choosing something or its 
opposite’, kbptos and é£ovota do not function in the same way any more 
as they did in Aristotle and Epictetus: In the latter authors it was the fact 
that nothing hindered us from doing or choosing something that made 
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us have control over them. In Alexander's account, the terms are (at least 
at times)! understood differently: what makes us have control over things 
is the fact that we are causally undetermined in our decision and thus can 
freely decide between doing/choosing or not doing/choosing them. The 
element of free decision in Alexander's account thus lies not in the addi- 
tion of the phrase ‘choosing or not choosing’, but in the introduction of 
the term é£ovoía. We can thus see that the change to é£ovo(a in the account 
may have been of great significance, since it provided a way to express that 
the agent is a causally undetermined decision-maker (cf, also 6.3.5}. 

Thus it seems that in Alexander’s accounts of what depends on us it 
was rather the expression ‘power’ (€€ovaia) than ‘to choose’ (aipeiabat) 
that served to express the element of freedom of decision. We saw above 
that Alexander clearly had a concept of freedom to do otherwise. We 
have now seen how this concept developed, absorbing both Stoic and 
Aristotelian and perhaps Platonic elements on its way; and that it is a con- 
cept of freedom of decision, based on choice in addition to action, and a 
mental power.’ However, we would be quite wrong to assume that at 
the turn of the second century a general awareness of the problem of causal 
determinism and freedom to do otherwise had arisen, and that it had 
become part of the philosophical standard repertory of the time. There 
are several points that suggest that at his time Alexander is almost an 
isolated case, and that concepts of freedom to do otherwise are a rather 
marginal phenomenon without a clear philosophical context. 


49 See below. Note that the phrase é£ovoía Tot mpárrew Kal wr) mparres itself can also 
be understood as ‘not being hindered either way by external or internal factors’; and also 
as ‘having a general two-sided capacity to act’. In neither case would freedom of decision 
need to be involved. 

H1 ft may also be worth considering in this context again the relation between the 
expressions é£ovoía and aùrečoúciov. We observed a link between them, although in a deter- 
ministic setting, already in Epictetus (cf. Diss. 1.25.2, 4.1.62, 4.1.68, 4.7.16, 4.12.8; see above 
7.2.4). Alexander uses adrefovctov very rarely, but in one place he states that aóve£oócuov 
is what is actually meant by é$' iv and that his opponents miss this meaning of the term 
(Fat. 182.22-4, cf. Fat. 189.9—11). Thus something could have been considered as in some- 
one's own power (a)re£oóotov), and as truly depending on (èri) that person, precisely if 
that person has the é£ovaía over doing/choosing it or its opposite. AdreZovcrov may then 
have been understood by some as implying indeterminist freedom of the agent. 

1? There is no response by the Stoics to the Peripatetic theory of that which depends 
on us as advanced by Alexander. But we can infer from what we have, how they did or 
would have responded: 


* Based on the universal rationality of the mind, the separation of person and character 
would have been rejected. 

* 'The Stoics seem to have argued that a two-sided indeterminist concept makes moral 
responsibility impossible (see abave), and this holds of all of Alexander's accounts equally. 

* Our choosing, and generally mental events are just as fated as everything else. (For this 
point there is some evidence in Nemesius and Plot. Enz. III 1.2 236.17-24). 


But no further live discussion of this issue is reported. 
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First, it is noteworthy that the one-sided, causative conception of 
what depends on us was by no means peculiar to the Stoic system, nor 
generally seen as a feeble attempt of the Stoics to nominally save moral 
responsibility—even if Alexander wants to make us believe this (Fat. 
ch. 13). On the contrary, it seems to have been regarded as a serious 
alternative or as a complement to the two-sided, potestative conception 
in second- and third-century Middle-Platonist and Peripatetic writings. 
We find non-Stoic accounts of such concepts in [Plut.] On Fate, in the 
Mantissa, and in Nemesius.!? Had the general concern at the time been 
to preserve freedom to do otherwise as a prerequisite for moral account- 
ability, this repeated approbation of a one-sided, causative concept of 
depending on us would be decidedly odd. On the other hand, if we assume 
that the two-sided, potestative concept was considered to express a 
two-sided general capacity which provides the vehicle through which 
rational or moral agents manifest themselves in their actions, this fact 
is far less startling. For in that case both the one-sided concepts and 
the two-sided one serve to ensure that the agent is causally—and hence 
morally—responsible for the action, if in slightly different ways. 

Second, the unfamiliarity of second- or early third-century thinkers 
with an indeterminist concept of freedom to do otherwise is also beauti- 
fully illustrated by the awkward way in which it is handled in ch. 22 of 
the Mantissa, which seems to present a presumably Peripatetic altern- 
ative to Alexander's position. Its charming solution to the problem of 
Stoic-fashion determinism lies in the introduction of ‘that which is not’ 
(Tò uù Ov) as an influence factor, which guarantees that our choices depend 
on us in the ‘proper’ sense.!!'* 

A third point that shows that a concept of freedom to do otherwise was 
far from being securely established is that not only is there no unambigu- 
ous evidence for it before Alexander, but also in Alexander’s On Fate and 
in the Mantissa there is a steady vacillation between various concepts of 
what depends on us, some advocating freedom to do otherwise, others 
implying only the absence of any predetermination by external and/or 
internal causal factors, and still others that are clearly compatible with 
determinism," 

In particular, indeterminist freedom is almost certainly at issue in the 
important passages in which Alexander depicts the fictitious situation of 
someone who acts against their character, or against what seems reason- 
able to them, in order to show that determinism is wrong (Fat. chs. 6 and 
29, Mant. 174.33—5). Equally, the passage in which Alexander argues that 


"3 [Plut.] Fat. 571e-f, Nem. Nat. hom. 114.15—16, cf. 102, Mant. ch. 22 172.7-9; for details 
and the presumably Aristotelian origin of these accounts see Bobzien 1998a, section 12. 

14+ For details see Bobzien 19982, section 12. Cf. also Sharples 19755. 

15 This point has been discussed by Sharples (19756). 
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our regret shows that we have the power to choose opposites suggests a 
concept of freedom to do otherwise, He says 


For it is on the grounds that it was possible for us also not to have chosen and 
not to have done this that we feel regret and blame ourselves for our neglect 
of deliberation.''© (Fat. 180.29—31, trans. Sharples) 


Another important argument is that the same circumstances do not 
necessarily lead the same agent to the same actions/choices, because there 
are several——incommensurable— ends looking towards which we decide 
and choose (Fat. ch. 15, Mant. 174.17-24). All these arguments strike 
one as thoroughly modern, and as easy to grasp within a framework of 
today’s discussions of the ‘free-will problem’. 

Contrasted with these are the many Alexander passages with arguments 
which, for someone who expects a defence of freedom to do otherwise, 
simply seem to beg the question. However, most of these arguments 
make perfect sense as soon as one understands them as concerned not with 
indeterminist freedom but with different philosophical questions. There 
are first those passages in which Alexander basically contents himself with 
paraphrasing Aristotle, for instance where he describes the agent as 
causally responsible, or as a beginning (épy7) of action (Fat. chs. 15, 20; 
Mant. 173.10—21); similarly where he opens up the vexed questions of char- 
acter determination and of one’s responsibility for the formation of one’s 
character (Mant. 175,9-32, Fat. ch. 27). Here Alexander does not go 
beyond Aristotle, leaving it open whether, when we begin forming our char- 
acter, we are 'free' or our dispositions predetermined. Moreover, the whole 
question of one's responsibility for forming one's character makes most 
sense on the assumption that (at least in some situations) what one does 
is fully determined by what character one has. Finally, determinist rea- 
soning, quite similar to Chrysippus’ position (cf. Cic. Fat. 7-9, 41-3) can 
be found in Mantissa ch. 23 (174.35—9). It suggests that if at different times 
the same person chooses similar things, the reason is not that the cir- 
cumstances are similar (and function hence as external necessitating 
causes), but because the person's dispositions are similar each time. These 
remarks may suffice as an illustration that Alexander 1s by no means clear 
and consistent about whether his phrases like ‘having the power to 
do/choose opposites’ are to be understood as indeterminist, although in 
some places he clearly did (see above). 

Thus in Alexander's On Fate we have evidence of a Stoic-Peripatetic 
debate over the compatibility of universal causal determinism and freedom 


US "Oc yap évóv tv kat wh sprjaÜac xac pr) mempayévac roro ueravootpév re Kal 
peuhpóueða abrois rs nepi riv Bovdjy dArywpias. 
Similarly, but not as clear, Fat. ch. 19 on pardon and blame, where Alexander plainly goes 
beyond Arist. EN III 1, and Fat. ch. 16. 
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to do otherwise. However, it is important to realize that neither the 
Stoics nor the Peripatetics experience within their systems any problem 
of determinism and freedom to do otherwise. The Stoics did not require 
a concept of freedom to do otherwise, since they did not connect moral 
responsibility with such freedom. As a consequence, they had no reason 
to concern themselves with any free-will problem. Theirs is the problem 
of the compatibility of autonomous agency and causal determinism. On 
the Peripatetic side, Alexander faced no free-will problem either. It is true, 
at least at times he regards a concept of freedom to do otherwise as a 
prerequisite for moral responsibility. But he secures such freedom by 
simply denying predetermination of human actions. Unlike Stoics and 
Platonists, he can do so, because he does not believe in universal divine 
providence. A problem of determinism and freedom to do otherwise 
thus arises only in the confrontation of the two philosophical systems, when 
later Stoic causal determinism meets late Peripatetic freedom to do 
otherwise—with such freedom understood as a necessary condition for 
moral responsibility. 

If we want to find philosophers who are troubled by a free-will 
problem within their system, we need to turn to Platonists and Christian 
thinkers. In their theory of hypothetical fate the Middle Platonists had 
severed the Stoic chain of causes at the point of human choices and actions 
(see above n. 102). This was made possible by the fact that they pro- 
posed an immaterial human soul which can initiate action in the material 
world.” In this way they had gained un-predeterminist freedom, thus 
guaranteeing the agent's autonomy. However, as the Middle Platonists 
also advocated the universal impact of divine providence, the severance 
from the chain of causes did not solve all their difficulties. For human 
actions and choices, even if not the result of the network of causes, are 
still in accordance with divine providence. The problem of determinism 
is thus no longer that of predetermination by a network of corporeal 
causes, but of predetermination by god's providence, even if this does 
not work through the nexus of causes. In particular the problem became 
dominant, how to bring into agreement the evil choices and actions of 
human beings with god's providence, given that god is by definition good. 
Early Christian thinkers struggled with a similar question, despite con- 
siderable differences in their ‘metaphysics’; and they, too, had the advant- 
age of an immaterial soul which made it possible for human action to 
become independent of the network of material causes. 

It is in this context that finally a faculty of the will is introduced (no 
doubt influenced again by Epictetus’ concept of zpoaipeaus, and, that is, 


"7 Cf, e.g. Alcinous, Didasc. 153.4—5, 4 8€ mpafis droyjs Aoyucfjs évépyeia did acia ros 
ywopér. 
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indirectly by the early Stoic concept of assent) to warrant the independ- 
ence of human evil deeds from god’s providence or creation. In which 
way this will was considered as free varies and is often hard to determine: 
indeterminist freedom of decision, un-predeterminist freedom, and free- 
dom from force or compulsion seem to alternate in our sources. Since 
the problem is no longer the independence of preceding causes (this has 
simply been postulated), formulations of determinism of the kind ‘same 
(corporeal) causes, same effects’ are no longer fitting. As a consequence, 
an unambiguous description of the freedom involved in the various theor- 
ies, whether indeterminist, un-predeterminist, or neither, becomes hard 
to find. Accordingly, it is seldom clear what kind of problem of ‘freedom’ 
of the will the philosophers were dealing with. 

In conclusion, the problem of the compatibility of causal determinism 
and freedom to do otherwise appears to have been formulated only in the 
second century AD. This seems to have been the result of a confronta- 
tion of a refined Stoic universal causal determinism on the one hand, 
with a two-sided, potestative concept of what depends on us (is é¢’ huir), 
originating from Aristotle’s ethics, on the other. Presumably some time 
in the second century, this concept was interpreted as implying freedom 
to do otherwise. Who exactly was responsible for this new indeterminist 
understanding of that which depends on us is uncertain, but it seems to 
have been adopted thereafter both by some Peripatetics and by some 
Middle Platonists. Alexander’s accounts of that which depends on us dis- 
play two further developments of this indeterminist concept of freedom. 
First, the addition of choice (aipeois) to action in the accounts reflects 
a refinement of theory of action and moral responsibility, which focuses 
more on intra-psychic events, and in particular on the choices of good or 
bad, and the culpability of such choices. Here Stoic and Platonist impacts 
become apparent. Second, the replacement in the account of “being cap- 
able of! by ‘having the power or authority (é£ovoío) over’ introduces a 
decision-making faculty, and thus leads to a concept of free decision — 
the result probably of a fusion of Epictetan and Aristotelian elements. But 
Alexander stops short of a concept of free will. The need for a free will 
becomes pressing in Platonist and Christian philosophy, in the context 
of the problems of how vice entered the world, and how god’s providence 
and foreknowledge of the future is compatible with human responsibil- 
ity. But this is no longer in the context of a physical theory of universal 
causal determinism, characterized by principles of the kind ‘like causes, 
like effects’. Rather the determinism is now teleological only, and the 
context theological. 


118 "This may be so in part because of his conception of the human soul, cf. Bobzien 1998a, 
section 12. 
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181.30 371 n. 28 192.22-3 367 
181.30—182.2 366 n. 14 192.22-4 372, 374, 401 n. 96 
182.2-3 371 n. 28 192.22-5 375 
182.3—4 367, 379 n. 48 (cont.) 192.25-8 376 n. 38, 377 
182.5-6 379 194—5 405 
182.5-8 366n.11 196.10 355 n. 73 
182.6 370 n. 23 196.24—5 392, 398, 402 
182.7-8 367, 379 n. 48 (cont.), 381 196.24—197.3 398 
182.8-11 376 n.37 199.8-9 399 
182.10 366 n.9 199.14-16 385 
182.12-13 367, 379 n. 48 (cont.) 199.27—200.7 401 
182.13-16 366 n. 14, 379 200.14—15 139 n. 111 
182.14 370 n. 24, 371 201.23-4 139 n. 111 
182.14-16 371 n.28 201.32-202.2 87 n. 65, 92 
182.16-20 381 201.32—202.8 177 n. 78 
182.17 366n.9 202.5-6 139 n, 111 
182.17-19 366n. 10 202.8-15 177 
182.18 371 n. 27 202.8-204.6 208 n. 75 
182.18-20 389 202.21-5 177 
182.19 366 n. 9 203.12-15 377 n. 43 
182.22-4 408 n. 111 205.1-12 381 n. 52, 389-90, 391-4 
182.25-6 139n. 111 205.12-21 391 n.71 
182.26-31 387 205.24—5 377 n. 43 
182.27 371 n. 25 205.24—32 380n. 51 
182.31-183.5 376 205.25-6 384 n. 59 
182.32-183.2 376 205.27-30 384 
183.1 367, 379 n. 48 (cont.) 206.16-18 405 
183.4 379 n. 48 (cont.) 207.5—21 326 n. 182 
183.9—10 381, 385 n. 61, 390 n. 67, 391 208.2-12 381 n. 52 
183.22-3 366 n. 12 208.5—7 366 
184.12-13 381 n. 52 208.6 366 n. 11 
184,18-19 402 n, 99 208.10—12 365, 390 n. 67, n. 68 
184.21-4 381 n. 52, 391 208.16 379 n. 48 (cont.) 
184.23-4 382, 385 n. 61 211.28-31 388 n. 64 
184.25-6 384 211.29 365 
184.32-185.1 384 211.31-3 399 
185.4 366n.9 212 405 
185.7-9 372 n. 30 214.28-31 390 n. 67, n. 68 
1857-11 399 n. 91, 401 Mixt. 

185.8—9 367 224-5 17,46 n. 75 
185.28—33 371 n. 27 225.1-2 18 
186.20-3 192 233-4 20n. 21 
186.30-187.8 192 

188.21 345 n. 43, 355 n. 73 AMMONIUS 

189,9-11 408 n. 111 Int. 

189.10 345 n. 43, 355 n. 73 130.30-2 402 n. 98, 405 
189,10-11 405 n. 105 130.32-3 405 
189.20-2 377 131.24—32 186 n. 21 
191.17-23 209 n. 83 131.27-8 80 

191.18 139 n. 111 148.14 406 n. 107 


192.1 48 n. 79 148.23 406 n. 107 
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[Anon.] II 234.13-14 111 n. 38 
EN TI 234.22-6 102, 103 n. 12 
150.1-4 402 n. 100 II 235 106 n. 21, 118 n. 49, 125 n. 67, 
146 
ARISTOTLE II 235.4-11 127 
Int. II 235.4-26 123 
1859 78 n. 44 II 235.5 139 n. 111 
EE II 393 112 n. 39 
1223*1-9 280 II 393.14-19 99n.1, n.2 
EN II 412.16—17 102 n. 10 
1114^16—17 284 n. 106 
1135:23-8 282 n. 101 CaLciDIUs 
Met. Tim. 
A 1072^11-13 143 n. 116 144 46, 47, 50 n. 90, 57 n. 106, 137, 347 
@ 1046529 105 n. 17 151 402 n. 98 
Gen. et cor. 152 181, 229 n. 124 
33753-7 125 n. 67 152-3 219 n. 109 
153 208 n. 75 
[ARISTOTLE] 154 404 n. 101 
Mund. 160—1 5 n. 8, 9 n. 23, 399 n. 89 
39827-29 396 n. 80 161 87 n. 65, 94 n. 86, 205 n. 67, 370, 
378, 385 n. 63 
ASPASIUS 185 94 n. 86 
EN 220 162 n. 48 
71.25—7 402 n. 100 
74.10-15 402 n. 100 CHRYSIPPUS 
De providentia (PHerc 1038) 
AUGUSTINE 711 (Gercke) 8 n. 20 
Civ, (eds. Dombart and Kalb) Aoyixa Zyrquora (PHerc 307) 
5.1 191,25-34 166 frs. I- TIT, col. I-II 100 n. 3 
5.9 205.29—30 314 
5.9 206.7-8 314 CICERO 
5.9 206.16-17 314 Acad. 
5.10 208.7-12 313 129 5n.9, 322 
140 263 
BorrHiUS TI 38 280 n. 96 
Int. II 38-9 5n. 9, 323n. 172 
II 192.21-3 139 n. 111 II 95 63.7, 78 
II 193-6 8 n. 20, 370 II 97 76, 76 n. 37, 77, 79—82, 79 n. 45, 
IL 195.10-11 139 n. 111 81 n. 53, 82 n. 55 
II 203 402 n. 98 II 136 340 
II 217.16 139 n. 111 II 143 162 
1I 217-18 8 n. 20, 370 II 145 260 
II 217.21 142 Div. 
II 217.27 142 I6 348n. 51 
II 218.3 142 I9 174 
II 233.17 139n. 111 112-13 165 n. 54 
II 233.23-4 139n. 111 116 165n. 54 
II 234-5 101 n. 8, 112n.39, 112 n. 41, 123 165 n. 54 
124 n. 63 (cont.), n. 66 I 24-5 160, 160 n. 39 
II 234.8-9 139 n. 111 125 161, 165 n. 54 
II 234.101 108-9 1 26 166n.56, n. 57 
II 234.10-235.4 99n. 1 ] 82-4 92 n. 80 


TI 234.11 99 n.2 I 118 91, 160 n. 39 
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Div. (cont.): 
I 124—5 91, 160 
I 125 13 n. 29, 48 n. 79, 72, 323 
I 126 57 n. 104, 72, 160 n. 39 
I 127 54, 165, 168 
1 130 146, 169 n. 66 
II 13-26 174 
II 35 169n.67 
II 47 165n.54 
II 61 8n. 20, 39, 99 n.1 
IL 71 150n.19 
II 130 176 n. 75 

Fat. 
1 2, 66 n. 12, n. 14, 100 n. 3, 120, 

123 n. 63, 125 n. 67 

4 77 n. 38 
4-5 87 n. 64 
5—6 8 n. 20, 10 n. 28, 293 n. 124 
5-7 323 
7 295n. 127 
7-9 9, 410 
7-11 291, 295 n. 127 
8 169 n. 68, 201, 295 
8-9 293 
8-11 298 
9 280 n. 98, 296, 297, 299 
9—10 295 n. 128, 298 
9—11 296 
10-11 297, 401 n. 96 
10-14 106, 220 n. 112 


11 87 n. 64, 89, 144, 144 n. 1, 145, 161, 


174, 298 

11-14 144, 145, 157 

11-17 9, 123 n. 62, 146, 154, 171 n. 72, 
172, 219 n. 110 

12 102 n. 11, 118 n. 49, 144—6, 147, 
148, 150—3, 154—6, 171, 172 

12-14 107 n. 22, 108, 146, 154, 155, 
174 

12-15 102 n. 9, 112 n. 39, 120, 
171 n. 72 

13 102 n. 11, 107 n. 23, 117 n. 47, 119, 
123 n. 63, 125 n. 67, 144, 151 n. 23, 
152, 153, 154 n. 27, 155 

14 100 n. 3, 118 n. 49, 144—5, 146-7, 
148-50, 149 n. 15, 152-7, 160, 163, 
171, 172-4 

15 144, 148, 156, 157 n. 33, 160, 161, 
166, 173 

15-16 156 

15-17 145, 159, 161, 171 n. 72 

17 163 

17-18 102 n. 11, 151 n. 23, 231 n. 126 

18 83, 84 


19 76, 84, 100 n. 4, 200 n. 50 

20 26, 39, 48 n. 81, 56, 68 n. 18, 85, 
142 

20-1 9, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64—76, 72, 86, 
90, 99 n. 1, 305 

21 57, 70 n. 26, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80—4, 
85, 255 n. 49 

22 83 

22-3 67n.17 

23 3, 74 n. 32, 255 n. 49 

23-5 306, 322 n. 170 

24 57, 67 n. 17, 255 n. 49, 320 n. 164 

25 320 n. 164 

26 8 n. 20, 63 n. 7, 67, 68, 69—71, 74 

26-8 67, 72 n. 30, 231 n. 126 

27 48 n. 81, 69, 70 n. 26, 72 n. 30 

28 48 n. 81, 70, 76, 82, 183 

28-9 182-99 

28-30 9, 180, 231 n. 126 

29 183, 231 n. 126 

30 179 n. 84, 181, 182 n. 10, 183, 
199—205, 203, 204, 207, 214, 217, 
218, 220 

31 231 n. 126, 255 n. 49 

32 70 n. 26, 71 n. 27 

33 61 n. 2, 70 n. 26, 255 n. 49 

34 72n.30 

34-6 323 

37 76, 77, 79-82 

38 62 n. 5, 70 n. 26, 72 n. 30, 75, 142 

39 122 n. 59, 142, 143, 310 n. 147, 311, 
315, 316-19, 321, 322 n. 170 

39—40.1 236, 315 

39—45 9, 130, 234, 236, 313 n. 151 

40 232 n. 128, 236, 242, 245-50, 
256-7, 258 n. 59, 280-1, 283, 304, 
315, 317, 318 

40-1 305 

40-2 274, 324 

40-3 236, 297, 301, 303-5, 307-8, 315, 
321, 324, 333 n. 5 

40-4 312 n. 173 

41 236, 255-6, 305, 310 

41-2 255-8, 261, 304, 308, 312, 319 

41-3 271 n. 80, 276, 281, 285, 294, 
300, 304 n. 137, 310, 315, 317, 410 

41-4 313-14 

42. 257, 258, 259, 258-71 

42-3 236, 250, 258 n. 59, 271, 283, 
285—6, 288, 307, 318, 371 

43 258, 259, 261, 263, 264, 269 n. 78, 
287, 304 n. 137, 304—5 

44 304 n. 137, 308 n. 139, 306, 
307 n. 141, 309, 315-17, 318-24, 328 
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44-5 236, 257 n. 58, 315, 321, 329 
45 322 n. 170 
48 83 

Fin. 
HI 22 334 
III 33 21n.25 
IH 75 340 

Nat. deor. 
I 39 29 n. 47, n. 48 
140 72n.30 
1 70 76, 77, 79-82 
II 13 348m. 51 
IE 37-8 30n. 51 
IH 16 348 n. 51 


I 115 293 

I 119-20 293 
Pro Mur. 

61 339n. 18 
Fam. 

IX 4 102n. 11 
Top. 
14 150 n. 19 

58 319 n. 163 

58-9 323 n. 173 

59 303, 307 n. 141, 309, 323, 324, 328, 

329 
Tusc. 
I 79 292 n. 121 
IV 80-1 298 


CLEANTHES 

Hymn (SVF i) 
122.3-4 348 
122 347-8 
122.11-13 347 
123.5 347 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 
Strom. 
5.1489.2 46 n. 75 
6.135.4 406 n. 109 
8.9 96.23-97.1 19 n. 12 
8.9 98.7 323 


CORNUTUS 
Epid. 
13 4n. 3, 8 n. 20 


DExIPPUS 
Cat. 
30.20—6 268 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


4.12 3 

5.45 161 

7.4 161 

7.23 193, 193 n. 36 

7.25 80n. 51 

7.32-3 339 

7.50 240 

7.64 23n. 30 

7.65 25, 66, 100 

7.65-82 100 n. 7 

7.70 157 n. 33 

7.73 151 n. 20 

7.75 99 n. 1, n. 2, 101 n. 8, 112, 
118 n. 49, 273 

7.76 100.7 

7.80 158 

7.89 252 n. 43, 293, 294 n. 125 

7.91 294 

7.98 251 n. 36 

7.104 21 n. 25 

7.121 340 

7423 272 

7.134 17 n. 3, 52n. 93 

7.135 45 n. 72, 52 n. 94 

7.137-8 16n.1 

7.138 29 n. 49, 54 

7.139 17 

7.440 16n.1 

742-3 18 

7443 16n.1 

7.47 47 

7.149 4, 48, 50, 56, 127 n. 74, 323 

7.150 16 n. 1, 17 n. 3, 31 n. 52 

7457 54 

7.158-9 292 

7.175 339 

7.190 157 n. 33 

10.28 3 

10.133 284 n. 104 

10.133—4 84, 338 n. 17 


EPICTETUS 
Diss. 


1.1 5n. 5, 280 n. 97 
1.1.7 333. 6 

.1.12 333 n. 6 
.1.22-3 333 n. 6 
.1.22-4 334n. 7 
6.40 333 n. 6, 335 
.12.15-17 337 
.12.9 342 
.12.25 337 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1.12.32-5 336 
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Diss. (cont.): 
1.12.34 333 n. 6, 403 
1.17.18-19 350 n. 57 
1.17.28-9 350n. 57 
1.22.10 333 n. 6 
1.25.2 336 n. 12, 408 n. 111 
2.1.21 342 n. 33 
2.1.24 342 
2.2.13 342 
2.5.8 333 n. 6 
2.7 350 n. 57 
2.13.2 336 
2.16.6-11 336 
2.19 2, 3, 119, 120, 147, 148, 152, 
358 
2.19.1-4 100 n. 3, 137 
2.19.1-5 101 n. 8, 102 n. 11, 112 n. 39 
2.19.32 333 n. 6 
2.23 406 
2. 23.9—28 345 
2.23.42 4 n. 3, 337 n. 15, 346 n. 46 
3.1.16-18 178 n. 81 
3.5.7 342 n. 33 
3.10.10-11 335n. 11 
3.11.15 335n. 11 
3.15.12 342 n. 33 
3.22.95 4n. 3, 337 n. 15, 346 n. 46 
3.24.3 333 n. 6 
3.24.69 333 n. 6 
3.24.101-2 335 n. 11 
3.24.108 333 n. 6 
4.1 341 
4.1.1 342 
4.1.27-8 342 n. 33 
4.1.56 355 
4.1.62 336 n. 12, 355, 408 n. 111 
4.1.68 336 n. 12, 408 n. 111 
4.1.68—73 332 
4.1.68—75 333n.6 
4.1.131 4n. 3, 337 n. 15, 346 n. 46 
4.4.34 4 n. 3, 337 n. 15, 346 n. 46 
4.4.34-5 349 
4.4.44 336 
4.6.8 339 n. 19 
4.7.9 342 n. 34 
4.7.16 336 n. 12, 408 n. 111 
4.8.1-4 336 
4.12.8 336 n. 12, 408 n. 111 
Ench. 
1 333n.6 
2 333n.6, 335 n. 11 
5 333n.6 
29 342 n. 33 
32 350 n. 57 


48 335 n. 11, 336 
53 4 n. 3, 337 n. 15, 346-8, 350 


EricURUS 

Nat. liber incertus 
28.7 214 n. 89 
34.26 6 284 n. 104 
34.26 12 284 n. 104 


EPIPHANIUS 
Haer. 
1.21 7n. 14 
3.2.9 7n. 14 
3.36 332n.3 


EUSEBIUS 
Praep. ev. 

4.3.1 89, 91, 93 n. 81 

4.3.1-2 87, 160, 179 n. 84 

4.3.2 89, 92 n. 78 

4.3.3 93 n. 82 

4.3.6 92 n. 79 

4.3.7 138 n. 105 

4.3.10 284 n. 103 

4.3.11 138 n. 106 

4.3.12 179 n. 84, 208 

4.3.12-13 181 n. 7, 216 n. 103 

4.3.13 179 n. 84 

4.7.37 50 n. 89 

6.6.8—15 209 n. 83 

6.6.2277 358n. 3 

6.7.2 317 n. 158 

6.7.14 317 n. 158 

6.7.23-4 208 n. 75, 317 n. 158 

6.7.26 284 n. 108 

6.7.33 284 n. 108 

6.8.1 56, 57 n. 107, 59, 89, 90 n. 76, 
127 n. 72 

6.8.2 56, 283, 284 n. 103, 285 

6.8.3 90 n. 76 

6.8.6 56, 138 n. 105, 284 n. 103 

6.8.8 45 n. 70, 50 n. 87, 138 n. 105, 
210 n. 87 

6.8.8—10 59 

6.8.9 54, 57 n. 104, 140 n. 113 

6.8.10 138 n. 105 

6.8.11 48 n. 81, 57 n. 107, 127 n. 72 

6.8.23 284 n. 103 

6.8.25 138 n. 106, 236 

6.8.25—6 232 n. 129, 285 

6.8.25-38 199, 208-17, 220 n. 111 

6.8.26—9 9 n. 23, 57 n. 105, 210 

6.8.26 284 n. 103 

6.8.29 232 n. 128 
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6.8.30 8 n. 22, 187 n. 25, 284 n. 103, 7.2.8-10 267 n. 72 
285 7.2.9 253 
6.8.32 284 n. 103 7.2.10 253, 306 
6.8.33 211, 232 n. 129, 284 n. 103 7.2.11 48 n. 79, 142, 143, 244 n. 22, 
6.8.34 284 n. 103 259, 261, 262-4, 303, 306, 333 n. 5 
6.8.34—5 213-14, 220 n. 111 7.2.12 261, 262, 263, 284 n. 104 
6.8.35 8n. 22 7.2.13 142, 143, 254 
6.9.32 355 n. 73 7.2.15 280 n. 98 
6.10 355 n. 73 14.1.23 404 n. 103 
6.11.54-72 165 n. 55 
15.14.1-2 7n. 14, 8n. 21, 17 n. 5, HIEROCLES 
55n. 102 1.5 54 n. 98 
15.14.2 50 n. 85, 57 n. 104 1.5—33 292 n. 123 
1.34-9 55 n. 99 
GALEN 1.51.7 55 n. 99 
Aff. dig. (ed. Kühn) 2.1-9 55 n. 99 
5.41 368 3.52—6.24 55 n. 99 
PHP 
4.2.12 29 HirPoLYvTUS 
4.2.14-18 260 Haer. 
4.2.16-18 29 1.19 355 
4.4.17 21n.25 1.19-22 404 n. 101 
4.4.35—6 39 1.21 9 n. 23, 354, 357 
4.4.35-8 ón. 10 1.21.1-5 354 
4.4.36 8 n. 20 1.21.2 234 n. 1, 345, 351-7, 352 n. 63 
4.4.38 8n. 20 10.33 355 n. 74 
4.5.1 56 n. 103, 358 
4.6.1-16 253 JosEPHus 
4.6.6 21n. 25 Ani. 
4.6.7 252n. 42 13.172 398 n. 87 
4.6.9-11 252 n. 42 
4.6.15 252 n. 42 Justin 
5.2.3 252 n. 41 Apel. 
5.2.14 252n. 41 I43 355n. 73 
Inst. log. I43 80d 344 
4.1-2 151 I 43 80e 345 
I 44 404 n. 101 
GELLIUS IE 6-7 4n.2 
NA I1 7 5n. 8, 142n.115, 358 n. 2 
7.4 237-8 II 7 45c-d 344 
7.2 237-8 Il 7 46a 345 n. 41 
7.2.1-3 244 n. 22 II 8 46b 344 


7.2.2 140 n. 113 
7.2.3 47, 48 n. 81, 50n. 85, 55 n. 102, LacrANTIUS 


72 n. 30, 237 Div. inst. 
7.2.4 243, 244, 263 4.9 45 n. 72, 137 n. 103 
7.2.5 243-5, 280 n. 98 
7.2-13 250-5 [Lamerias] 
7.2.6 250 Lamprias cat. 
7.2.7 251, 306 154 4n.4 
7.2.7-10 260, 270, 306 
7.2.7-14 310 Lucian 
7.2.8 250, 259, 262, 280 n. 98, 293, Jup.Conf. 


300 11 378 
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MARCUS AURELIUS ÁNTONINUS 106.6 380 n. 51 
2.23 4 n.3 106.10—11 367, 378 n. 48, 387 
5.8.4 52 n. 93 106.12 380 n. 51 
6.32 280 n. 97 108.15-18 6 n. 10, 50 n. 89 
8.7 29 n. 50 108.16—17 48 n. 79* 
8.27 52n. 93 109 6n. 10, 404 
9.29 52n. 92 109.3 212 n. 93 
10.28 357 n. 80 109—10 181, 229 n. 124 
10.33.3 394 110.5-9 404 
10.33.2 395 111.25-112.3 55 
12.2.2 4n.3 112.7 355 n. 73 
12.14 142 n. 113 112.10 406 n. 107 


114.15-16 409 n. 133 


Maion LERIUS 114.21-115.3 398, 402 


SER BU 115.22-7 402 n. 98 
5.4b 142 n. 113 
115.22-8 405 
13.4 358n, 2 
115.25 406 n. 107 
13.5 208 n. 75, 358 n. 2 11527-8 405 
41.5a 404 n. 101, 407 1163-5 405 
NEMESIUS 119.4-5 406 n. 109 
Nat. hom. (ed. Morani) 119.11 406 
20.14—17 192 126.22-24 8 n. 20 
21.6-7 19n. 15 
52.18-19 17n. 6 
ORIGEN 


102 409 n. 133 
103-4 392n.74 
103.20—1 398 n. 86 
104 13 n. 29 

104-5 166 n. 56 
104.4-7 398, 402 
104.18—21 404 n. 103 


Cels. (ed. Borret) 
II 20 338.26-7 180 n. 3, 182 n. 8 
II 20 340.47-342.61 216 n. 103 
II 20 340.51-342.60 176 n. 76 
II 20 340.55—342.61 290 n. 117, 
392 n. 75 
II 20 342,62-71 180 n. 2, 182-98 


nope ET 1I 20 342.71-2 205 n. 69 
dE II 20 342.71-82 181, 205-8 


I1 20 342.77-9 206 

II 20 342.79-82 222 

II 20 344.85-7 290 n. 117 
VI 71 358.17-19 52 n. 95 


105.6-106.13 363-5 
105.7-8 366n.9 
105.7-10 375, 395 


105.8 366 Orat 

105.9 395 II 368 21n.25 

105.9—10 366 n. 11 VI1 382n.56 

105.10-11 366 n. 13, 371, 375 Pri f 
Fn. 


105.11—12 384 
105.12 234n.1 
105.12-13 368 
105.14—15 375 


III 1.2-6 5n. 9, 382 n. 56 
IIT 1.5 355 n. 73 


105.15-16 366 n. 13, 371 n. 25, 375 PHILODEMUS 

105.18-19 366, 370 n. 24 Piet. 

105.18-20 367 95-100 (Obbink) 214 n. 89 
105.1821 372 1062-6 (Obbink) 3, 3n. 1 

105.20-1 375 c.4.12-5.3 (Henrichs) 137 n. 104 
105.23-106.7 13 n. 29 c.4.31—51 (Henrichs) 29 n. 47 
105.24 345 n. 44 c.4.31—5.2 (Henrichs) 45 n. 68, n. 69 
106 8 n. 22 Sign. 


106.3-4 366 n. 12, 367, 381, 385, 395 36.14 284 n. 104 
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PHILO oF ALEXANDRIA 
Agric. 
139 153 


PHILOPONUS 

An. pr. 
169.17-19 102 n. 10 
169,19-21 108 n. 27 


PLaTo 
Crito 

44a-b 218 
Leg. 

XII 960c 137 n. 102 
Meno 

81d 209 n. 82 

82a 209 n. 82 
Phaedrus 

248c3—5 219 n. 109 
Rep. 

X 617b-c 137 n. 102 

X 617e 404 


Prormvs 
Enn. 
II 3.1 165n. 55 
III 1.2 17-22 52n.92 
III 1.2 30 372 n. 30 
ILI 1.2 236.17—24. 408 n. 112 
III 1.2 236-30 50 n. 88 
III 1.5 165 n. 55 
III 1.7 21n.25 
VI 8.4—6 345 n. 45 


PLUTARCH 
Aud. poet, 
33d 339 
Comm. not. 
1054a 22 
1059d 157 n. 33 
1075e 47 
1076e 21 n. 23, 28 n. 45, 45 n. 70, 
57 n. 106 
1079b 214 n. 89 
1085c-d 17n.6 
1808e 19n. 15 
Stote. rep. 
1034d 21 n.25 
1035e 327 n. 187 
1043b 340 n. 23 
1045b—-c 33 n. 55, 34, 35—6, 44, 260, 
274, 275, 276 
1045b-d 33 


1045c 36, 37-40, 135 n. 92, 270, 245, 
295 

1045d-f 33 n. 55 

1045e-f 176 n. 94 

1049—50 57 n. 106 

1049d-e 28 n. 44 

1049e 324 n. 177, 327 n. 187 

1049f 45 n. 68, n. 69 

1049f-1050a 28 

1049f-1050d 9, 26, 28-33 

1050a 49, 129 

1050b 210 n. 87 

1050c 21 n. 23, 28, 29-33 

1050d 21 

1052c 18 n.7 

1053b 18n.7 

1053d 292 

1053f 20 n. 21 

1054a 17 n. 4, 20 n. 18 

1054c 120 

1054c-d 123 n. 63 
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